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INTRODUCTION 


On the UTILITY of GEOGRAPHY. 


G EOGRAPHY is a fcience which has been cultivated in every polilhed nation fince 
the firft dawning of literature, and which has always been conlidered as an effential 
part in a liberal education. Theophraftus, a difciple of Ariftotle, caufed maps to 
be delineated for the ufe of the public fchools at Athens; and in the time of the Romans 
there were at Autun (AugujlodunumJ, one of the principal towns of Gaul, maps engraved 
on marble in the porticoes of fome of the public feminaries of learning. In the colleges 
of Germany, in the greater part of thole in France, and in many of the fchools of England, 
Geography has been taught with as much care as other fciences; and the attention which 
has been paid to it, in various ages, by men of the molt diftinguilhed abilities*, affords 
a convincing proof of its utility and importance. 

Geography, indeed, affords a fource of rational amufement, while it tends alfo to exalt 
and to enlarge the mind; and its connexion with other fciences is fo intimate, that it is 
impoflible to receive much benefit from them without a competent knowledge of its dif¬ 
ferent branches. To hiftory, that univerfal fchool of mankind, it is not only ufeful but 
abfolutely neceffary. “ Geography and Chronology,” lays Cicero, “ are the two eyes of 
“ Hiftory;” and the truth of this obfervation is fully proved by univerfal experience. On 
the recital of an event which ftrikes us, we are naturally led to enquire when and where 
it happened; and if we are not able to obtain fatisfa£lion on thefe points, how imperfeft 
mull our ideas be of what is related! 

Thofe unacquainted with Geography can never form a proper judgment of the fa£ls 
recorded in hiftory, as they mull ftrike the mind in a confufed manner, without order and 
without connexion. When the pofition of the principal feenes of aflion are unknown, 

• Among (he Grccki may he mentioned Dionyfiu., Ptolemy, I the Greek, of the middle age. Pfellu., Epiphaniui, Phoca., Nicer..; 
Stcphanui j among the Romani Pomponiui Mela, Pliny, and Solinu.; I ami among the modem. Fournier, Cluveriua, De Lille, D’Anvillc, and 
among the Arabs Jacoutus, Ibn Muraf, Abulfcda, and Hanutxui ; among | many 
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narratives of the greateft exploits muft be perufed without any folid advantage; and ac¬ 
counts of the principal revolutions of the univerfe will be read as one reads a novel or a 
romance. The conquells of a Caefar, an Alexander, a Gengiikan, or a Tamerlane will 
make little impreflion without a clear idea of the countries which have been the theatre 
of their vi&ories; and without a diftintt notion of the iituation of kingdoms, at various 
periods, it is impoffible to mark the progrefs of dilcoveries and colonization, and to trace 
out the downfal of empires by the incurfions of barbarians. Such a talk to contemplative 
minds muft afford a high gratification; but this gratification can be completely enjoyed by 
thofe only who have acquired an accurate knowledge of this ufeful fcience. 

Though the ftudy of Geography, therefore, fhould not be neceffary, the pleafure it 
affords ought to be a fufficient inducement to engage perfons of every rank to apply to it. 
Difficult and expenfive journeys are daily undertaken, from motives of curiofity, to contem¬ 
plate the beauties of diftant countries, and to become acquainted with the manners of their 
inhabitants; but aided by geography we may, without quitting our ftudies, or expofing 
ourfelves to the fatigues and dangers of travelling, behold men, fuch as they are, with 
their defefts and their virtues. We can lurvey their countries at our eafe, and obtain, 
amidft the enjoyments of our home, a knowledge of their productions, their riches, and 
their refources. 

Another advantage of geography is the facility with which it may be acquired. Moft 
of the other fciences require a fpirit of reafoning; a habit of examining fa£ts and teftimo- 
nies, and are often difgufting on account of the dry and fterile principles by which the 
foundation of them muft be laid. In this refpeft; Geography is different from Poetry or 
Oratory. Thefe depend upon elements, which cannot be acquired and underftood without 
confiderable labour. Geography, on the other hand, prefents almoft nothing but flowers; it 
requires only eyes and memory; whatever it exhibits is real and perceptible; it needs little 
refleftion or reafoning; and every perfon of common capacity may obtain a knowledge of 
it fufficient to enable them to read with fatisfa&ion and advantage, and to take a fhare in 
converfation when fuch fubjefls as relate to it are the topics of difcuffion. 

Moft people in company wifh to avoid incurring the imputation of ignorance; but this 
is altogether impoffible without a competent knowledge of geography. In a commercial and 
free country, above all, where politics, the intereft of princes, the revolutions of empires, 
and the advantages of trade, form the principal topics, one muft, without the affiftance of 
this neceffary fcience, be expofed to the danger of falling into the groffeft miftakes; and 
hence it happens, that thofe who have not prudence to conceal the deficiency of their 
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education, make themfelves fo often ridiculous, by confounding one ftate with another; 
giving the name of a city to a province, or that of a province to a river, and bewildering 
themfelves in a labyrinth of appellations of which they have only an obfcure idea. In a 
word, the fcience of geography is indifpenfably neceffary to people of every rank; but more 
particularly fo to thofe deftined to fill the higher departments of life; and is of fo much 
importance, that without it we ihould lofe the molt effential part of the fruit of our lludies. 

The politician and ftatefman ought to ftudy geography, in order that he may become 
acquainted with the fituation and extent of Hates; their revenues and refources; the prin¬ 
ciples of their government; their trade and commerce; their public eftablifliments; and 
their military weaknefs or ftrength. 

To thofe deflined for the profeflion of arms, an accurate knowledge of thofe countries 
which are moll likely to be the theatre of war is highly requifite; and it is only from 
topographical furveys and maps that they can acquire, a diftinft view of the relative fitua¬ 
tion of their towns, fortrefles, rivers, woods, mountains, morafles and defiles; objefls with 
which a military man mull be well acquainted, before he can undertake the command of 
an expedition himfelf, or give an intelligible and fatisfaftory account of thofe undertaken 
by others. 

The legillator and magiftrate may alfo derive great benefit from the lludy of geography, 
particularly that part called hillorical; as by knowing the conllitutions, laws, and privileges 
of other countries, he will be better able to aflift in amending and improving thofe of his own. 

A knowledge of both ancient and modern geography mull be highly ufeful to the divine; 
for without it, in vain would he attempt to explain the hillorical part of the facred writings; 
to illullrate the origin and diffufion of paganifm; to trace out the progrefs of chrillianity; 
and to convey a clear idea of the different religious eltablilhments that have been formed at 
various periods throughout the world, and which make fo confiderable a figure in ecclefiaf- 
tical hillory. 

To the commercial man geography is a fcience altogether indifpenfable. It (hould indeed 
form the principal part of his lludies. As commerce opens to him a communication with 
the whole world, he ought to have a perfeft knowledge of all commercial places. He 
Ihould be well acquainted with their produftions and manufa&urcs; their manner of trading; 
the commodities for which they are moll celebrated; what articles are in greatell requell 
among the inhabitants; their different modes of conveyance either by land or water carriage; 
and, in a word, with their arts, agriculture and economy. He Ihould know alfo how corn- 
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mercial intercourfes may be extended, and what new fources of wealth might be opened to 
benefit himfelf and his country. 

Though geography has been much cultivated for a century and a half, it is far from 
that perfeftion to which it might have been carried. Maps on that interefting fubjeft have 
been much negle£ted, and are ft ill wanted to enable one to ftudy the geography of this 
country. Thole which have appeared are not fufficiently comprehenlive to fatisfy the curious, 
and none of them anfwer the purpofe long wifhed for by men of eminent abilities. The 
furveys of the counties of England are not adapted for the reading of hiftory on account of 
their magnitude. They are ufeful only to the military men, nobility, gentry and clergy of 
their refpe&ive counties. To the firft, to point out how the operations of an army might be 
conduced; to the fecond, to Ihew the fituation of domains and manors; to the third, the 
divilion of the counties, hundreds, tythings, wapentakes and lathes; and to the fourth, the 
jurifdi&ion of the church; the divifion of provinces, diocefes and pariihes, with the fitua¬ 
tion of reftories, vicarages and chapels. 

General maps on a large fcale are equally unfit for reading hiftory, though they are of 
great utility for travelling, and to ftiew the fituation and diftances of places. The fmalleft 
of thefe, which the readers of hiftory are obliged to ufe for want of better, are indeed more 
convenient, but they do not anfwer the end for which they are defigned, as they mifplace 
the latitude and longitude of towns, and are crowded with places of little importance, while 
thofe of the utmoft confequence relating to the hiftory of England in particular, are omitted. 
Maps, therefore, capable of fatisfying readers in this point, which has been fo long negle£ted 
by ancient and modern geographers, are in reality ftill wanting to point out and give a 
clear view of all thofe places which are moft diftinguifhed in the hiftory of this country. 

The author of this work, who has made Geography the principal objedl of his purfuit 
for many years, thought it would be doing a fervice to literature to remove thefe obftacles, 
as far as concerns England; and he has, at a confiderable expence, delineated and engraved, 
in an elegant manner, a fet of correft maps, upon a plan entirely new, calculated to illus¬ 
trate both the phyfical and political, as well as the hiftorical geography of England. To fay 
any thing here in their favour would be anticipating the judgment of the public. Before that 
tribunal a fpecimen of them is now laid; and the author hopes, from the well known libe¬ 
rality of the Britifh nation, and the diftinguifhed proteftion afforded by it to the arts, that 
his labours will meet with that encouragement which he flatters himfelf he has reafon to 
expert. 
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OF THE 

TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE. 


A PHYSICAL or NATURAL DESCRIPTION of the GRAND DIVISION of 
the TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE by its CHAINS of MOUNTAINS, 
SEAS, BASONS and RIVERS. 


A NCIENT geographers having confidered the earth as a level furface, and the mountains as points of inconfiderable 
note in regard to the reft of the globe, the learned complained of this want of difcernment, and wifhed for 
fome maps that might precifely point out the lituation, extent, direction and height of thcfe large bodies, which 
the ancient geographers endeavoured to make appear as atoms. Though modem geographers have more clearly invef- 
tigated thefe immenfe maifes, they have not, however, been yet able to fatisfy the curious on this fubjett, becaufe 
they confidered them fingly, without thinking that they had any communication with each other. 

The author of this work finds, from the difcoveries of various geographers and his own obfervations, that thefe 
mountains arc all connected fo as to form long chains round the terreftrial globe, which are to the earth what the nerves 
are to the body. They do not even ftop at the fea (bore, but continue under the waters, iflands and gulphs. The iflands 
are nothing but higher fummits, which appear above the waters, and may ferve to point out to us the different trails and 
various turnings of thefe mountains. 

The Globe is traverfed by nine great chains of mountains, five of which run from north to fouth, and four 

from call to weft, two of the latter run on the north of the equator and two on the fouth; and it is eafily perceived, 

that they form its natural divifions, becaufe the general declivity of the earth proceeds from their fummits towards the 
ocean. Thole of the firft clafs, which run from caft to weft on the north fide of the equator, may be confidered as the 
higheft ranges of mountains, becaufe they give birth to all the great rivers except thofe of the Po, Tyber, Nile, Ama¬ 
zon, Thames, Severn, &c. and they divide the terraqueous globe into four extenfive phyfical bafons. The other five 
chains, which run from north to fouth, fubdividc it into fmaller ones, direft the courfes of the great rivers towards the 
fea, and give birth to the Thames, Po, Tyber, Amazon and molt of the (mall rivers. All thefe chains of mountains 
are of the greateft utility for feparating the waters, and the earth, and dividing them into fevcral fmaller bafons of 
various kinds which furround them on all fides. All the fcas, lands and rivers, therefore, which arc between thefe 

chains are, if I may be allowed to fay, in the dependencies of the fi.-ft chains of mountains. 

M. BufFon, who has treated particularly on this fubjedt, obferves, firft, that the direction of the higheft mountains 
is always from north to fouth, and that thofe which proceed in another direction arc to be confidered as collateral 
branches of the former; fecondly, that the motion of the waters from caft to weft has agitated the furface of the earth 
the fame ways and that the declivities of all the continents in the world arc more rapid towards the weft than on 
the caft fide. This, adds he, may be evidently feen in the continent of America, where the declivities are abrupt 
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on the weft fide, while on the eaft fide all the lands have an agreeable delccnt, and end almoft all in vaft plains towards 
the lea Ihore. In Europe, the grand chain of Great Britain, which extends north and iouth, is nearer the fea on 
the weftern fide than on the eaftem fide; confequently the leas which lie between England and Ireland are deeper 
than thole which leparate England from Holland. Mountains, therefore, in Europe from their general fummits are 
higher on the weftern than the caftern fide. 

The Terraqueous Globe is divided into five. large phyfical Balons, viz. 

The Bason of the Atlantic or Western Ocean ; I The Great South Sea or Pacific Ocean ; 

The Indian Ocean ; j The Antarctic or Southern Icy Ocean ; and 

The Arctic or Northern Icy Ocean. 

All thele balons are leparated from each other by marine chains, which run under the water, and by the great 
ranges of mountains that traverie the earth; viz. 

I. The Bason of the Atlantic Ocean, which is leparated from the Southern Icy Ocean by a marine chain 
that extends from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Horn. On the eaft it is bounded by the eaftem chain of moun¬ 
tains of Europe, Africa, and part of Alia, which extends from North Cape to the Cape of Good Hope, and which 
divides the ancient world from call to weft. On the weft by the weftern chain of mountains of South and North 
America, which extends from Cape Horn to Bering’s Strait, and which divides the new world from eaft to weft; 
and on the north by the Arctic Ocean, extending from Norway to Greenland. 

II. The Bason of the Great South Sea, which is bounded on the fouth by a marine chain and a range 
of illands extending from the Cape of Good Hope to South Cape on Van Diemen’s Lands, which feparate it from 
the Antarctic Ocean; on the weft by the caftern chain of mountains of Alia, extending from the Straits of Sincapore 
to Bering's Strait; and on the north by the Ardtic Ocean from Eaft Cape to Prince of Wales’ Cape. 

III. The Bason of the Indian Ocean, which is feparated on the fouth from the Antarctic Ocean by a marine 
chain that runs from Van Diemen’s Lands to the Cape of Good Hope. On the weft by the eaftern chain of 
mountains of Africa, and part of Alia, from the Cape of Good Hope to Mount Taurus. On the north by the ancient 
chain of Mount Sconius, which extends from Mount Taurus to Turk Hend, and which divides the ancient world 
from north to fouth; and on the eaft by a chain of high land, which runs from Turk Hend into the Ifthmus of Malacca, 
acrols the Straits of Sincapore, and then proceeding call through the illands of Sumatra, Java, Timor and New Guinea 
traverfes Torres Strait to York Cape in New Holland. 

IV. The Bason of the Arctic Ocean, which is fituated under the north pole. It is feparated on the fouth 
from the Weftern Ocean by a marine chain extending from Norway, Iceland, and to Greenland, and from the Pacific 
Ocean by Bering's Strait. It is bounded on the fouth by the northern great chain of mountains which traverie the 
northern part of the terreftrial globe from eaft to weft. 

V. The Bason of the Antarctic Ocean, fituated under the north pole. It is divided on the fouth by a 
marine chain, which feparates it from the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. 

The Earth is furrounded by lour principal feas, viz. 

The Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, and Indian Oceans. 

The Atlantic Ocean fituated between Europe, Africa, and America: it communicates on the eaft with 
the Indian Ocean; on the fouth with the Southern Icy Ocean; on the north with the Northern Icy Ocean; on the 
weft, near Cape Horn, with the Pacific Ocean. The feas which form it have different names according to the 
countries which they wall); viz. The North Sea, British Channel, Severn Sea, Irish Sea, North 
Channel, Bay of Biscay, Gulph of Mexico, Caribbean Sea, Gulph of St. Lawrence, Bays of 
Hudson, Baffins, Davis’s Strait, and Gulph of Guinea. 

I. The North Sea, or German Ocean, fituated between Britain, Flanders, Holland, Denmark, and part of Norway; 
it receives, from Germany and Switzerland, 
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* The river Elbe, which runs north-weft, has its fource in Bohemia; and its branches, the Havel, Spree, Mulda, 
Seale, and Unftrul, which water the North of Germany and the weft of Poland; as well as the river Wrier, which runs 
almoft north, and its branches, the Alter and Leine ; and the river Elms, which runs almoft north. 

The Rhine, which runs north from Mount St. Gothard in Switzerland, through Lake Conftance, which divides 
that country from Germany and France ; and its branches, on the north fide the Dippe, Roer, Sieg, Mayn, Nccker, Aar 
which runs through the lakes Thun and Brientz, and its branches, the Limmat, which runs through the lakes Zurich 
and Walleftat; the Rufs from the fame Mount which runs through lakes Lucerne and Zug; the Emme and the Broye, 
which runs through lakes Morat, Neufchatel and Bienne; the former rivers water the weft of Germany; and the four latter 
the north of Switzerland; and on the weft fide it receives the Mo/elle, and its branches, the Meurte, Same, and Sure ; 
the Meufe and its branches the Somoy, Lepe, Samber, Ourt, Roer, Necrs, Waal, Domel, and Marck, all of which 
water the eaft part of France, the Netherlands, and the fouth of Holland. 

The Scheld, or Escaut, which runs north-eaft, then weft from the Northern boundary of Piccardy; and its 
branch, the Rape!- and its branch; the Dy/e, and its branches, the Neethe; Aa, Senne, Demer, and its branch; 
the Geete; the Senne, Dender, Durme, Lieve, Lys or Lis, and the Scarpe, or Cence. 

On the weft from Britain it receives the Stowcr, Thames, Medway, Crouch, Blackwater, Coin, Stour, Orwell, 
Deben, Aide, Waveny, Yare, Oufe, Nen, Welland, Witham, Telney, Humber, Elk, Tees, Wear, Tine, Blyth, Wenfbtck, 
Coquet, Ain, Tweed-f-, Dunlafs, Tornton, Dray Buron, Spott Water, Biell Water, and Tyme, which run north-eaft; it 
waters the Firth of Forth, and receives into it the river Forth, which runs fouth-eaft, and its branches; the Peffen, 
Elk, Leith, Almond, Avon, and Leven. The Eden, Tay, which runs fouth-eaft from Loch Tay, and its branches ; 
the Erne, Almond, Bran, Inder, Tilt, Blackwater, Avon, Gaur Moggemy; fouth and north Elk, Dee, which runs 
eaft from Sciorfoch Mountain ; and its branches ; the Bum of Could; the Dun, which runs eaft, then fouth-eaft from the 
fame mountains. The Druwater, Diveron, which run north-eaft. The Spey, which runs north-eaft from Loch Spey; 
and the Lofiie. 

It walhes the Firth of Murray, and receives into it the rivers Findhorn, Naim, Beauly, through Bcauly Firth, 
and its branches; the Oich river, through Lochs Oich Nefs, and its branches; the Morifon, the Gruby, which ran 
through Loch Cromartie. It walhes the Firth of Dornoch or Tayne, and receives into it the river Ockell, which runs 
fouth-eaft from Loch na Lcadmore. 

II. The British Channel, and Straits of Dover, are fituated between the North of France, and the South of 
England. It receives on the North from South Britain, the rivers Rother, Cockmore, Oufe, Adur, Arun, Southampton 
water, Newport, Brading, Bolder, Avon, Froome, Piddle, Bridy, Car, Ax, Otter, Ex, Tein, Dart, Aven, Erme, 
Plym, and Tamer; the two laft run through Plymouth Sound; the Looe, Limara, Fowey, and Valle, all of which 
water the South of England. 

On the fouth, from the North of France, it receives the rivers Canche, Authie, and Somme, which run north-weft 
from St. Quentin, and its branch; the Avrc. The Brefte, and the Yenes. 

The Seine, which runs north-weft from Burgundy, and its branches; the Rille, Eure, Epte, Oife, and its branch; 
the Aifne, and its branches; the Veftc, Aire; and the Serre; the Marne, and its branches; the Saulx, and Ormain; 
the Tonne, and its branches; the Armcncon, Voifen; and the Aube. The rivers Oudon, Orne, Vire Douvc, and Sienne, 
walh the Bay of Cancale, which receives into it the rivers Sees, Sclunc, Couefnon, and Cadcquin ; the Ranee and Aqueron. 
It walhes alfo the Bay of St. Brieux; and receives the Tricux, Trequcr and Guct, all of which water the north of France. 

HI. The Severn Sea, is fituated between Wales and the weftern counties of England. It receives on the north, 
from Wales, Milford Haven, and its branches; the Donglcac and Cleth; the rivers Tavc, Corven, Towy, Llwghor, 
Tawry, Neath, Tavy, Rumncy, Avon, Ogmarc, Ulk, Way, and Severn, which water the fouth of Wales, and the 
weftern counties of England. On the fouth, the Avon, Yaw, Brue, Perot, Taw, Tarridge, Carnet and Hale. 

• The river, ore tlcfcribcil like n tree. The main river referable. lire inink; ami lliofc riven which ran into it, iu branchc.; the branch of it. branchc. 
are thofc fmaller river, which ran into the main branch. 

t The branchc. of the river, of Sourh Britain are not all mentioned here, a. they will be particularized in their proper place. 
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IV. The Irish Sea and St. George’s Channel, are fituated between Ireland, Scotland, England and Wales; receive 
on the call from the laft-mentioned country the rivers Tivy, Ridol, Dovey, Defunny, Avonwowr and Traeth. Walh 
Minai Strait, and receive the Conway, Cluod, Elwy, Dee, Mersey, Kent, Dubaldon, Mile, Elk, Derwent; walh the 
coaft of Solway Firth; and receive into it the Eden. On the north thofe of the louth of Scotland, the Annan, 
Nith, Dee, Tartwater, which run into Wigton Bay; the Devia, Lucewater, and Pillanton; the three former run into 
Clenluce Bay, all of which water the fouth of North Britain. 

On the weft thofe from the eaft of Ireland; the Lagan which runs into Carrickfergus Bay, the Augnmuety which runs 
into Lough Strangford, the Newny which runs into Carlingford Bay; the Laggen, Boyne, Lifford, and Wicklow, Avenmore, 
Staney; the laft runs into Wexford Haven; and the Baman. It wafhes the coafts of Balyligh Bay and Waterford 
Harbour, and receives into the latter the river Suire, which runs fouth-caft, and its branches the Nore and Barrow. 
The rivers Dungarvan, Blackwatcr which runs eaft, then fouth, into Youghall Bay, and its branches the Mutta and Bride. 
The Slaan-and Lee run eaft, then north into Cork Harbour. The Bandon runs eaft, then fouth-caft into Kinfale 
Harbour. It flows into Courtnaifherne Bay, and Crookhaven, all of which water the fouth of Ireland. 

V. The North Channel between Scotland and Ireland. 

VI. The Bay of Bilcay, fituated between France and Spain. It receives on the eaft from France the rivers 
Aulne, which run into Breft Road. The rivers Odit, Laita, and Blaqet, which run fouth-weft, and the Morbdham. 

The Villain, which runs fouth-weft, and its Branches the Lapht, Ourt, Don, and Ilac. 

The Loire, which runs north-weft, then weft from Mount Cevennes, near Langogne in Languedoc; and its branches 
the Sever, Erdre, Loir-, and its branches, the Mayenne, Sortie and its branch, the Huife ; the Vienne-, and its branches, 
the Crufe , and its branch the Gardempe; the Indre, Cber, and its branches, the Soudrc and Arnon; the Allier, and its 
branches, the Sioule, and Dore; the Arrous and Bebre. Walh the Bay of Bourgneuf, and Pentuis Breton, the latter 
receives into it the river Vendee, and its branches, the Sever-nortife and the Lay. The Charante which runs fouth, 
then north into Portius Antioche, as well as the river Soudre. 

The Gironde, which runs north-weft from the Pyrennees, where it takes its fource near St. Gauders; and its 
branches, the Dordogne and its branches; the Ifle, Dronne and Vezere; tie Lot, and its branch, the Trueyere; the 
Bayes, Rats, Tarn, and its branches; the Averan-, and Viaur; the Ers Morte, Save, Ariege, and its branch; the Lcrs. 

The Leger, Adour which runs north-weft, then weft and fouth-weft from the Pyrennees Mountains, and its 
branches; the Nive, Grave, Douze, and its branches; the Midou and Loufour; the Gabes, the Lanncnos and the Nivelle; 
all of which water the weft of France. 

On the fouth from the north of Spain, the Bidafoa, Rorio, Vrola, Deux, Nanfa, St. Vincent, Deva, Sella, Itfta, 
Roune, Arilcs, Luarca, Navia, Nancea, Landro, and St. Carino; the Juria Ferol, Eume, Manden, Corona, Lajc-y-Corme, 
Camaninas and Puente. 

The Culph of Mexico, is fituated between North and South America, and the Illand of Cuba. It receives on the 
north from North America, the rivers Miaco. It walhes the Bay of Apalache, and receives into it the rivers Alhly and 
St. Juan; the Togabona, St. Marks, Apolachicola, which runs fouth, and its branches; the Flent Chalahoolpa, and 
Chalahoohee. It walhes the Bay of St. Andrews, and receives into it the rivers St. Andrews, and Chata Hatcha. It 
walhes St. Rofa and Penfacola Bays, and receives in the latter the rivers Chcfter and Schambe. It receives the Pendigo 
River through the Bay of the fame name. It walhes Mobile Bay, and receives into it the Alabana river, which runs 
fouth-weft from the Apalachian Mountains, and its branches; the Cabo, Ampola, Abacoochee, or Coofee, and the OakfuJkee, 
or Tallapoofee; the Tombighe and its branches; the White Bluff and Lipneys. The Pascagoola runs fouth, and its 
branch; the Eftapacha. The Bouk Houma, and its branch; the Yaboyc. The Pearl, Beet, Iberville and its branches; 
the Amit and Nitabani: the two former run through lakes Maurepas, Pontchartrain, and Borogne. 

The Mississippi runs fouth-caft from White Bear Lake, whence it takes its fource, and its branches; on the 
eaft fide the Yazoo, Chickliiw, Ohio, run north-weft from Chataughquc Lake, near Lake Erie, and its branches; the 
Tennajfee, and its branches; the Chinches Hotfton, Francb Broad, and Nolachueky; the Cumberland-, Green, and its 
branches; the Berncn, Nolins, and Bough Creeks; the Salt Bolling, Kcnluekc, Licking, Big, Sandy, Little Ranana, and 

Great 
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Great Kemrwa, and its branches; the Green Briar, and New River, the Wabajb, and its branches; .the White, Fox, and 
Little Wabafh; the Miami, Scioto, Muikingum, Big Beaver, Allegeny, Monangahela, Youghiogeni, Kifhkemanetas, Nafe, 
Kakaikias Illinois, Roch, OoiTconion, Chipway, St. Croix, &c. From thofe on the weft fide of, the river, the 
Wallaupaupene, Soter, or St. Peter, Mom, Mijfourt, and its branches, the- Kanres, Kcrihaws, and Padoucas; the St. 
Frances, Akanfes, Red, Black, Buffeloe, and Afcenfion, which water the South of North America, as well as the former 
and latter. The rivers Mcxioan, Trinite, Marine and Colorado. On the weft thofe of Guadelune, Hondo, and its 
branches the Solodo, Salinas, and Nences; the Nonafles, Panuco, St. Pedro and Guxaca. On the fouth, thofe of the 
Mizanda, Tabufco, &c. which water the eaft and north of Spanifh America. 

VIII. The Caribbean Sea and Bay of Honduras, fituated between the Weft Indies, South America, and the 
Ifthmus of Panama. It receives from the north of South America, the rivers Hounda, Ballcze, Sibun, Dulce, which run 
through the gulph of Dulce. It wafhes the gulph of Amarique, and receives the rivers Ullua, Roman, Black, Patook, 
Carthago, Cape, Towacas, Bluefields, St. Juan, which runs from Lakes Leon and Nicarague. It wafhes the Gulph of 
Durien, and receives into it the river Strato. The Magdalene, and Cauca, which run through Bocca Grande. The Zule 
runs through the Lake of Maracaybo, and wafhes the Gulph of Vinczuela. 

IX. The Gulph of St. Lawrence, fituated between Nova Scotia, Canada, New Bnmfwick, Labrador and 
Newfoundland. It communicates on the north with the Atlantic Ocean, through the Straits of Bellcifle, and on the fouth 
through the fouthem entrance. 

It receives on the weft the River St. Lawrence, which runs north-eaft through the Lakes Superior, Muhigan, 
Huron, Clie, Nipifling. Niagara fells 150 feet in height, in Lakes Ontario, St. Francis, and St. Louis; and its branches, 
which water Canada, and the Northern part of the United States. On the northern fide, the rivers Auguftin, 
Natachuen, St. John, Moifie, Tchimanipcftik Black, Buftand, Betfiamites, Papchap, Seguenai, and its branches; the 
Kinogan Land, Great Difcharge, Peribaca, Sable Pickoouagamis, Watfichooua, Ilkalkagamagts, Koofpaganick, and Fair; 
which empty themfelves into St. John’s Lake; the Jaque Cantier, St. Anne, St. Maurice, from Lake St. Thomas, Omachis, 
Mafquinonge, from the lake of the feme name ; the Afl'omption, Utawas from Lakes Labyrinth and Timmifkaming, and its 
branches, the Salmon, Red, Little Nation, Rideau, and Oataway; the Trent, from Lake Rico, the Chippaway, Oufe or Grand, 
the Franch river from Nipifling lake; the Montreal, Michipicoton, Redftone, Black,. Camanftigoyon and Grand Portage: 
from thofe on the fouth fide, the Malbay, Magdelen, Piftolc, Chaudicrc, from Lake Mineguntick; the St. Francois from 
Mcmphremagog Lake ; the Yamafca, Chamblay, and Richlieu, which run north from Lakes George and Champlain ; and its 
branches, the Michifcoui, Lamoille, Onion, Otter Creek, Powlet and Chazy; the Saloga, Outardes, Ofwegatchy, Black 
Oneida from Lake Oneida, and its branch the Senea, from Lakes Salt Shancalctes, Owafcos, Cayuga, Seneca, Crooked, 
Canandcrque; and its branch the Muddy Cr; the Genefee, from Lakes Haneoye, Hemlock, and Cornefus; the Tonewato, 
Bufialoc; Grand, Cayaboga, Grys, Huron, Sandufky, Mcame, Huron, Sagna, Grand Traverfe, Marguritc, Maftigon, 
Marami, St. Jofeph, Kennamick, Caldcr, Mauvaife and Fox, through Lake Winebagocs and its branch, the Manctoe. 

From New Brunfwick it receives the rivers Grapee, and Grand; wafhes Chaleurs Bay, and receives into it the rivers 
Riftigouchc, Tefheneket, Pobanow, and Nipefliguit; wafhes Miramichi Bay; and receives into it the rivers Minagua, 
Rifligufhi, and Ohakadi. The Richibudto, Cocagne, Shediak and Gafpereau; wafhes the Gut of Canfo, which feparates 
Cape Breton from Nova Scotia; Labrador, which runs through Port Dauphin, and Lake Miray through the Bay of 
Mind. 

On the Eaft from Newfoundland it receives the river Carton, which empties itfelf into St. John’s Bay. It wafhes 
Hawkes' Harbour, Bonne Bay, and Ifland's Bay; and receives into it the river Humber. It wafhes St. George’s Bay; 
and receives into it the river St. George, and wadies Cape Bay. 

X. Hudson’s Bay is fituated between New South Wales and Labrador ; it communicates with Davis’s Strait through 
the Straits of Hudfon and Cumberland. It receives from the fouth and weft the river Wager, which runs through the 
Wclcom; the Magnurc and Doodaunt, through Chcftcrfield Inlet; the Dear, Tblicwdiaza, Seal and Hayes; the laft runs 
from Lake Winnipeg, which receives the Red River; the Albary from Lake St. Ann; and its branch the South River. 
The Moofe and Abbilibbc. The Noodway, Ruperts, from Miftaflion's Lake. The Abiikow and Slude. 


XI. Baffin's 
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XI. Baffin's Bay, and St. Davis’s Straits, are fituated between Greenland and Labrador; it waflies on the north 
Alderman James, and St. Thomas’s Sounds. BeGde thofe rivers which empty thrmfelves from the former feas into the 
Atlantic Ocean; it waihes on the weft from North America, on the eaft of Newfoundland, the Bays of Piftolet, Here 
Canada, White, F’rploits, Notre Dame, Ghander, Bonavifta, Glande Sound, Trinity, Conception, St. Mary’s, Placentia, 
Fortune, Hermitage, Defpair, and White Bear Bays; the Barrifway, Connoine, Poile, and Moine. 

From Nova Scotia it waihes Milford Haven, and receives St. Mary’s River: waihes Shebuktu Harbour, receives St. 
Margaret’s River, waihes Mohone Bay, receives the river Have, waihes Port Rafoir, St. Mary's and Funda Bays, and 
Baion of Minas, and its branches; which empty into the latter, the rivers Peiaquit, Chcbenecadia, Stenuak, Nyeganifche, 
Macun, Planche, Mifquaih, Tinlarmame, Petcheque, Shepody. 

St. John’s, which runs iouth-eaft from Lake Tinifquala, which with the former and latter rivers water Nova Scotia, 
and its branches; the Kennebeeaiius, Bell Ifland, Waihedmoiac, Naftiwacktifti, Abemoliquatin, Tobed, St. Jacques, and 
Green. The Schoodiac rum into Pefiemaguadi Bay; Tanton river runs into Franchman’s Bay; the Penobicot and 
Pemifiilaquewakee run into Penobfcot Bay; St. George’s, Medumack river runs into Broad Bay; the Damarefcotty, 
Shecpcnt, Kennebeck, which runs fouth from Great Pond, and its branches; the Amonifcogin, and Seabafticook. The 
Royal River runs into Cafco Bay; the Saco runs fouth-eaft from White Hill. The Rennebunk river, and waflies Pifcatoua 
Harbour. 

From the United Sates it receives thole of Marimack from Lake Winnipiflcokee; Charles River, through Bofton, 
Harbour; waihes Buzzard Bay; receives the rivers Taunton, Providence and Patuxet, through Narra Ganfet Bay. 
The rivers Thomas, Connecticut, which runs fouth from the Albany Ridge on the border of Canada into the Sound, 
as well as the river Houiaboneck. 

The Hudson’s River has two entrances, one on the eaft through Hell Gate into the Sound, theotherfrom the ocean 
by Staten Ifland; it runs fouth from the Albany Ridge, and its branches; the Wall, Kill, Mohawk, and its branches; 
the Schare, Canada Cr and Orilkany, the Hoflck, Fiflikill, Baltenikill, Inook Creek, Rapids and weft branch of Hudfon’s 
River. The rivers Hackinlac, Pequanock and its branch the Rockaway, the Rariton, through Rariton Bay; and its 
branch the South River ; the Manafquan, Mutclgung, through the Sound. The Mullicus and Great Egg Harbour Rivers. 

Wafli the Delaware Bay, and receive into it the River Delaware, which runs moftly fouth from Katfldll Mountain 
in New York, between that ftate and thofe of Jerfey, Pennfylvania, and Delaware ; and its branches, the rivers Maurice, 
Schuylkill, Leigh, Mufeoretgung, Mohockomack, Lexawaflin, Mongapough, Popachton, and Cookquago branches of 
the Delaware. 

Wafli the Chesapeak Bay, and receive into it, on the eaft fide the rivers Ponmock, Wicontico, Nanticoke, 
Chaplank Chefter, Bohe, Big and Elk; on the weft fide thofe of James's River, which runs fouth-eaft from the 
Allegeny and Jackfon Mountains, in Virginia; and its branches, the Elizabeth, Nanfemond, Chickahomany, Appattox, 
Moremans, CalfPafture and Jackfen's. The fork river, which runs Iouth-eaft from Green Mountains; and its branches 
the Mattapony, North and South Ann; the Dragon Swamp, Rappabanock, which runs fouth-eaft from the Blue Ridge and 
its branches the North and South Ann. Tbe Polamack runs fouth-eaft from the Allegeny Mountains between Maryland 
and Virginia; and its branches the Occoguan, Wicomico, Shennando, Monoccaly and Conccocheague. The Patuxen, 
Patapfco, Gun Powder ; the Sufquebanna runs fouth in feveral directions from Lake Otfego in New York, and its branches, 
the Coneftago, Swatowra, Conewago, Conedogwell, Janiatta, Penns, Sufquebannab Wejl Branch and creeks; the Loyalfock ; 
Lycoming, Pine, Bald Eagle, Muflianon, Cleafield, and Sinnemahoniug; the Sufquebannab Eajl Branch-, and its branche, 
the Lahawanock, Wyalufing Cr, Tawandec Cr, Tyago river, and its branches, the Creeks, ConhCtoo, Concftco, and 
Cawennilque. Tbe Nortb-eajl Branch of Sufquebannab from Lake Otfego, and its branches the Chenego and Tianadcrha. 
Wafli Currituck Sound, and receive into it the Weft and Blackwater rivers. 

Wafli Albemarle Sound, and receive into it the Roamoke River, which runs fouth-eaft from the South 
Mountains, and its branches the Staunton, Dan and Hycootc; the North River, Pafcolank, Little, Perquemens, 
Allingators, Chowan, and its branches; the Great Meherin, Nottoway, and Blackwater. 


Walh 
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Wafli Pamlico Sound, and receive into it the rivers Pamlico, which runs fouth-eaft, and its branches the Tan and 
Great Fifliing Creek. The Nuse, which runs in the lame dire<ftion into the former Sound, and its branches ; the Trent 
and Coteckney. The New River, 

N. W. Cape Fear River which runs fouth-eaft from a branch of the South Mountains; and its branches, the 
N. E. Cape Fear; the N. W. Cape Fair-, and its branches, the Black and Deen rivers. 

The Great Pedee River, runs fouth-weft from the Aliegeny Mountains; and its branches, the Little Pedee, 
Waggamow, Lynches, Black Cr, and Roiky river. 

The Santee River runs fouth-weft from Montague Hill, and White Oak Mount, on the Aliegeny Mountains; 
and its branches the Calawby, Waleree, Saluda, Tyger, and Erimore. 

The rivers Alhley and Coopers both run through Charleftown Bar. The Edifto; and its branches, the North and 
South Fork, and the Cambehee. Wafli St. Helen's Sound, and Port Royal Entrance ; and receive into it the river 
Colbahatchee. 

The Savannah River which runs iouth-caft from the Nunic Mountains, i.ear the Aliegeny Mountains ; it divides 
Georgia from South Carolina; and its branches, the Bryer, Little Broad, Tugeloo, and Kcowe. The Ogeechee, which 
runs louth-eaft into Oflabaw Sound. The Midway river runs into St. Catharine’s Sound; and waflies Sapello Sound. 

The Altamaka river which runs fouth-eaft from Occonee Mounts, near the Aliegeny Mountains; and its branches, 
the Ohoopee, Oakmulge and Occonee. The rivers St. llle, St. Mary’s; the latter divides Georgia from Eaft Florida. And 
the St. John river. 

On the weft, from the eaft of South America, it receives the Oroonoko, or Paraguay river-, which runs weft, 
then north and eaft from Lake Parma; and its branches, the Caroni, Aquiro, Coali, Portugufa, Apure, Cabiani, Meta, 
Vichada, Guovicare, Caira, Atacavi, and Moho. 

The rivers Poumaron, Essequedo, which runs north; and its branches, the Cajana, Mazoni, and Rupununeyri. 
The rivers Demerari, Berbice, Courintin, Surmaca, Mana, Oyak, Aprougne, Oyapock, Caflipour, and Arawane. 

The River of the Amazons, which runs north, then eaft from the Cordillier in Paru; and its branches; on the 
north fide, the Macacupuni, Paru or Gonipape; the Yacupura, Jamunda, Urudu, Negro, and its branches; the Tocolaand 
Blanco; the Maria, or Yrubechi, Ucleta, Cababuri, Pacimoni, Scaba, or Ydapa, and Paddavida; the Yupura, or Coqueta, 
lea or Parana; and its branches, the Coca, and Colopxi; the Piguena, Pafiara, Morono and Santiago. On the fouth 
fide, the Guapana, Xingu ; and its branches, the Zingu, and Pacana; the Gurua Topayos, and its branches; the Arina, 
Juruena, and Juyna; the Madeira, and its branches -, the Mataura, Anitori, Yamari, Caymanes, Beni, Ytbnes-, and its branches, 
the Manore and Piray; the Ubai of Magdclena, Boures, Paraguay, and Guapore; the Azani,' Coari, Tefe, Yatay, Yaveri, 
Cafliquin, Ucayate, from Lake Titicaca, and its branches; the Paucantambo, Valley of Yecay, Apunima, and el Maranon. 
The river Tocantins, which runs north from the Gordillieras Matogrofo; and its branches, tiie Guana, Pimare, Cocas, 
Araguay, Ccrixa, Parnatinga, and la Plata. The rivers Mearyn, Yatapiconia, Mony, and Topicuru ; the four latter which 
run into St. Louis ; the Paranyba, Acura'cu, Upanema, Omora, Crando, Paraiba. 

St. Francesco, which runs north, then eaft, and its branches, the Verte, Grande, Rans, and Vert. The rivers 
Real, Paraguaca, both run into Bahia Todo los Santos; the rivers Parauaou, Contas, Ilhos, Grando, Serinhaan, Spiritu Santo, 
Paraiba, Rio Grande, or St. Pedro, and its branches; the Triviquani and Igay, which run through the Lake of 
Patos. Wafhes the 

Rio la Plata, and receives into it the Parna, which runs moftly fouth from the Cordillicras Malogrofo, and its 
branches; Saiadiilo, and its brancli the Quinto; the St. Lucie, Uruguay, and its branches; the Negro, and Cualc- 
guay; the Teruro, Dulce, Cuachipas, Paraguay, the latter of which runs fouth from the Cordilleras Malogrofo; 
and its branches, the Vermejo, Salvador, Pilcomay, and Cuyaba. The rivers Tendil, Huycquc, Lcuvu, which run 
fouth-eaft from the Cordillier de los Andes, as well as the following rivers; the Colorado, which runs fouth-eaft; the 
Sinfondo, which runs fouth, then eaft and fouth-eaft, into Port St. Mathias; the Comarones which runs eaft, as well 
as the Thahajos; the Galego which runs fouth along the Cordillier, then eaft. Waflies the Strait of Magellan, which 
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runs from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean; which feparatcs Patagonia from Terra del Fuego; the former rivers 
water the eaft of South America. 

On the eaft; it wafhes the north and weft of Scotland; the Bays of Thurfo, Strathy, and Farn; and receives in the 
latter the river Navem; wafhes Lochs Tongue, Eribol and Diumefs. On the weft it wafhes the Lochs Lawford, Dow, 
Ennaud, Broom, Ewe; and receives into the latter the Loch Mari; wafhes the Lochs Gare, Torridon, Kiflern, Carran 
Duioh, lligachan, Suifort, Tallant, Brackadaie, Eynand, Britta), Lappan, Eyford, Urn, Nevifh, na Nuna, Moydart, and 
receives into it Loch Shiell; wafhes the Lochs na Gaul, Screedan, Buie, Spelc, Der and the Sound of Mull, which feparates 
the Ifle of Malves Mull from the other part of Argylefhire; waflies Linnhe Loch, which divides in two branches; called the 
Lochs Tewin and Eil; the latter receives into it the river Lochy, from the loch of the fame name ; and its branches Loch 
Arkek and Spegan river, from Loch Laggon ; wafhes Lochs Lifmore, Etive, and receives into the latter the rivers Etive Ba 
and Glenorchy; through the Loch of Awe. Wafhes the Sound of Jura, which feparates the Ifle of Jura from 
Knapdale; wafhes Lochs Craignifh, Culis Port, Tarbet, Daal, in tire Ifle of Iflay; wafhes Lochs Tanbet, Newark, Fine 
Ridan, Streven, Long, Gout and the FtRTii of Clyde, and receives into it the river Clyde; which runs north-weft 
from the borders of Dumfries, and its branches, the Caldcr, Water, and Loch Lamond. The rivers Irvine, Ain and 
Doon, the laft which runs from Loch Dune. The Girven and Slinchay, all of which water the weft of Scotland; and 
wafh the Loch of Ryan. 

On the North and Weft of Ireland, it waflies the Lough Foyle, and Arita; Iftium; it receives into the latter the river 
Bann, which runs north-weft through Lough Neagh, and its branches; the Main, Blackwater, and Ballinderry. The Rowe, 
Faughan and Foyle rivers, which run moftly north into the former loch, and their branches the Fin, Derg, Onreagh and 
Mountertowney, all of which water the north of Ireland. Waflies Lough Silvclly, and receives into it the river Silvelly; 
wafhes Sheep Haven; receives the rivers Glandagh, Guydore and Gibarra; wafhes Lough Hill, Killibeggs Harbour and 
Donegal Bay; receives into it the Erne river, through Lough Erne; and its branch the Farn. Receives Lough Melven; 
wafhes Sligo Bay, and receives into it the river Owen Beg; which runs north-weft from Lough Arrow; receives the river 
Bonet, which runs through Lough Gill. The Moy, which runs moftly north from Lough Con, Sec. wafhes Broad Haven, 
Black and Tanboy Harbours. Wafhes Clew, Boundftone and Galway Bays, and receives into it the rivers Lough, which run 
through the iouth part of Lough Corrib, and it alfo receives into it the river Carnamant. 

The River Shannon which runs moftly fouth, then wefterly from Loughs Clean and Gara, through Loughs Allen, 
Rec and Derg, and its branches; which water the weft of Ireland; the Cafhin, Fergus, Afkeyton, Maig, Forgus, Suck, Birr 
and Brofna; the latter of which runs from Loughs Hail and Ennell; the Inna from Lough Shadin and Gara. It receives 
the Feane river; wafhes the bays of Ballyhcigh or Tralee, Dengle, Ballynfkeling; receives the Kenmare river, and wafhes 
Bantry and Dumanus Bays. 

On the Eaft, from the weft of Spain and Portugal, it receives the rivers Lczor, Noya, Aroza, Pontevedra, Vigo, 

Minho which run fouth-weft from Sierra Mondonedo, and its branches the Almoita; Si/, and its branches the Lua and 
Conejos. The Lima which runs fouth-weft. The Neyva, Cavado, Dave, Douro, which run from Soria, on the north of 
Spain; and their branches the Tamega, Tavora, Coura, Coa, Agueda, Tua, Sabor, Tormcs; Erla and its branches, the 
Orbigo, Tucr, Canejos and Tero. The rivers Adaja, Ercfma, Pi/uerga and its branches, the Efqueba, Carion, Arlanza 
and Burgos. The Vongo which runs into the Bay of Avciro. The Arroya. 

Tajo or Taous, which runs wefterly from Sierra Albaracin in New Caftile, and its branches; the Lounes, Canha, 
Envedal and its branch the Soro; the Alengucr, Mayon, AlpiafTa, Zercre. Luca, Poncuel, Elga, Alagon, Tietar, Sever, 
Sabor, Almonte, Alberche, Guadarrama, Torcan, Manzana and its brandies the Tajuna, Hanarcs, Camarna and Jaram ; the 
Huete and Molina. 

The Caldoa runs north, then eaft from Serras, Moncliique and Caldeirao, and its branches; the Charrama, Soado, 
St. Romao and the Orina. On the north, from the fouth of Portugal and the weft of Spain, the Silves, Qucanteira, 
Valformofa and Sequa. 

The Guadiana which runs wefterly from the center of Spain; and its branches the Chanza, Limas, Carcires, Corbes, 
Odiarca, Dcgebe, Montigo, Alcarachc, Nalverda Caya, Scvera, Albuere, Lobon, Juja, Zaya, Eftcna, Bullaque, Jabalon, 
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GingUela and its branches, the Jaboton, Azuer, Zancara and Rianzanes. The rivers Piedra run fouth-weft from Sierra 
Alcaza, the Odieb and Tinto. 

The Guadalquiver which runs fouth-weft from Sierra Segura, and its branches the Guadaira, Corbones, Genii, 
Huetba, Biar, Freradas, Guadrizaz and Guadalmar. The rivers Guadalete and Baubete ; all the former rivers water Portugal, 
and the eaft of Spain. 

On the Eaft, from the weft of Africa, it receives the rivers Lucos, Soboo, Buragrag, Omorabih, Tenfut, Sus, Nun, 
Mouth, Ouro or Gold; waihes the bays of Cypriano and Anguin; receives the rivers St.John, 

Senegal or Elephants; the Gambia, Cafamenfa, St. Domingo, Grande, Noones, Triftao, Dembia, Burio, 

Sierr aleon, and its branch the Portlago; walh Sherbro R, receive the rivers Bagroo, Shebar, C. Mount, St. Paul, 
St. John, Sefters, St. Pedro, St. Andrews, Frefoo, Jack-Lahou, Aflinec, St. John, Saccorn, Volta; walh Lagos, and 
receive the Doo and Palmer; walh Bight of Benin, and receive the Regio, Forcados, Nun, Jamour, Camarones, Paon, 
Campo, Bento, St. John, Gaboon, St. Mexias Cumma and Sctte. 

The Zakin, which runs fouth-weft, and its branches the Bancaro, Wambre, and Coango, through Lake Aquilunda, 
and its branch the Cuigda. The rivers Funta, Doze, Danda, Bengoj Coanza, which runs north-weft, and its branch the 
Loanza; the Moreno, Cuevo, St. Francifeo, Cuneni, walh Great Filh Bay, receive the river Angra Fria, walh Walwich 
Bay and Angra Pequena; receive the Orange Chaulie or Zand, Dcomboom, Oliphant and Berg; walh St. Helens, Soldanba, 
Table and Simon’s Bays. 

The Great South Sea, which is fituated between Alia, America, and the Auilral Continent or New Holland. It 
has feveral other feas dependent on it, fuch as the Sea of Okholsk, Gulph of Corea, Chinese Sea ; Gulphs of 
Nanking, Tonqjjin, the Sea of Kamtchatka and Anadir. 

I. The Sea of Okholsk, is fituated between thclfthmus of Kamtchatka, Chincfe and Rufiian Tartary. It wadies on 
the north the Gulphs of Pengina and Oghig; it receives on the north and eaft from Rufiian Tartary the rivers Aklanik, 
which run into the Gulph of Pengina; the rivers Okhota and Onda. On the weft from Chinefe Tartary. 

The Sakhalin Oul a which runs eafterly, then north-eaft from Mount Caucafus, on the borders of Rufiia, which waters 
Chinefe Tartary, as well as its branches ; the Oufiouri, Songari and its branches the Hoppha; the Nanni, and its branches; 
the Toro and Tehol; the Niumen, Silimp, Tchikiri, and its branches ; the Ninni, and Ounen; the Amour of the Rufiians, 
and its branches the Kenlon, Kalka, Shilka, Nerlcha and Onon. 

II. The Gulph of Corea, is fituated between the Ifthmus of Corea and Japan; it receives on the north the rivers 
Suiford and Toumon. 

III. The Bay of Nanking, is fituated between the Ifthmus of Corea, China and Lekeyo Iflands; it waihes on the 
north the Gulph of Leaolong; it receives from the fouth of Chinefe Tartary, the Oula Leao and Sira; on the weft from 
China, the Payho and its branches the Heu-to-ho and Yunteang. 

IV. The Chinese Sea, is fituated between China, the ides of Borneo, Philippine and Formoia. It receives on the 
north the river Se-Kiang, which runs eaft, and its branches the Hung-Kiang and Pe-Kiang, which run into the harbour of 
Canton. On the eaft it receives the Japonefc river, which runs fouth-caft from Great Thibet. 

V. The Gulph of Ton quiN, is fituated between China, Tonquin, Hainan, and the Indian Sea; it receives on the 
north and weft the rivers Lificr-Kian, Tonkin, Hong-kiang and Koolay. 

VI. The Gulph of Siam, is fituated between Malacca, Siam, Cambodia and the Chinefe Sea i it receives on the 
north the river Siam, which runs fouth. 

VII. The Sea of Kamtchatka and Anadir, is fituated between North America, Rufiian Tartary, and Alkoutlkic 
ifiands, waihes the Gulph of Notelen, and receives from Rufiia in Alia the rivers Anadir and Oncren. 

On the eaft of the Pacific Ocean from South America, it waihes the Straits of Magellan and the Gulph of Chanos, and 
receives the fmall rivers Bueno, Tucapel, Callacalla, Biobio, Itata, Maute, Lora, Rapel, Maylio, Aconcagua, Limari, Salada, 
Loa, Runa, Ponto Roquembo and Chimiral; waihes the Gulph of Guayaquil, and receives the rivers Choncs, Guallabamba 
and Mira; waihes the Bays of Buenaventura and Pamama; and from North America it waihes the Bays of Anontyo, the 
Gulphs of Salinas, Papagayo, Tonfcca and Tecountepe; receives the rivers Yopcs and St. Bias; waihes the Gulph of 
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California, and receive* into it the rivers Cinaloa, Puent, Mayo, Hiaqui, Cara! and its branches the Hila, Blue and 
Rio Colorado, and receives the Carmelo j wafhes St. Juan de Foneas’ Inlet, the Sounds of Nootka, or King George, 
Queen Charlotte’s, Fitzhugh and Nepean; Port Stephens, Haft Chatham Sound, Bucareli, Ports Banks, Norfolk and 
Salifbury Sounds, Portlock’s Harbour, Crofs Sound, Port Mulgrave, Admiralty and Comptroller’s Bays, Prince William- 
found, Cook’s-river, Briftol and Norton Sounds, and Bering’s Strait. 

THE INDIAN OCEAN is fi mated between Alia, Africa and the Auftral continent. It is divided on the fouth by 
the Antarctic Ocean; on the eafl by the Pacific Ocean, and on the weft by the Atlantic Ocean. It has fix other feas 
dependent on it, viz. 

The Bav of Bengal, the Gvlfh of Mamas a, the Sea of Omans, the Gulph of Persia, the Red Sea and 
the Straits of Malacca. 

I. The Bay of Bengal is fituated between Indooftan and China. It receives on the eaft from Siam the river Tanaftorim, 
which runs fouth into the Archipelago of Mergui; the Pegu has two mouths; the Ava, which runs fouth from Mount 
Caucafus, has feven mouths, befide feveral other branches, fuch as the Sin-Somtou, Kou Kian and Irabatty, from the Lake 
of Puca in Great Thibet. The Sunkar, Chittigon and its branches; the Currenfullee and Hawilder. On the north Great 
and Little Tenny. 

The Magna, which runs fouth-weft, then eaft and north from Mount Kenlaifs near Mount Caucafus, and its 
branches, the Panghia, Dakilyah, Gomut, Dallaferry, Luckia, Soonmah, Burrampootcr and its branches, the Torefha, 
Surradingha, Gadlada, Nitchu, Calfchoo, and Sangpoo. 

The Ganges, which runs fouth-eaft from Mount Caucafus, fprings from the Lakes Conghe and Manfaroar; has 
nineteen mouths, called the Ganges, Rabnabad, Beefcally, Hooringottah and Ballifbre, Bangarah, Murjattah, Burrapunga, 
Mollinchew, Roymungul, Guafuba, Bangadoony, Roymatla, Jumerah, Subtcrmooky and Hoogly; befide feveral other 
branches, which with the former rivers water the north-eaft of Hindooftan and Great Thibet, viz. fuch as the Teefta, 
Jcllinghy, Gunduck, Soane and its branches, the Burn ah and Kaihn; the Dewab and its branches; the Rapty, Soorjcw, 
Goomty, Tounce, Jumnab and its branches; the Betwab and its branches the Purbutty, Sipra and Bunnas; the Sinda, Para, 
Sumbul and Gambareeah. 

The Hoogly, as mentioned before, which runs fouth from the Ganges, and its branches; the Injettes, Tingorcall, 
Roopuran and its branches; Cafiai, Teermonec, Sclai and Dalkifor; the Dummooda, Old Dummooda, Curnee, Jcllinghy, 
Coflimbuzar, the two laft run from the Ganges, and its branch the Adji and More, and its branch the Dwarka. Wallies 
the Road of Balafore, receives 

The Mahanada, or Mahanudi, which runs fouth-eaft, it has fix mouths, befide feveral other branches, fuch as the 
Gaintee, Bramnee and its branch the Soank; the Toilc, Joohala, Seyer and Marfepour. Wafhes the Lake of Chilka; receives 
the Ganjam, Bavarie and Cicacole. 

The Godavery which runs fouth-eaft from the range of the Gauts Mountains; it has four mouths beiides other 
branches; fuch as the Bain-Gonga, Burda, Panar, Manzorah, and Temi. On the weft it wafhes the coaft of Coromandel, 
and receives into it. 

The river Kistnah, or Krichna, which runs call, then fouth; it has feven mouths befide other branches, 
fuch as the Ooer, Pallcree, Arri, and its branch the Mofa or Moufly; the Beemah or Pimera and its branches; the 
Kaknah, Jerla, Kurra and Malpurba, the Tungebadna and its branches; the Hindenny, Toom and Nigouden. 

The river Gondegama which runs north-eaft, then fouth-eaft. The Yelgelair which runs in the fame 
direction, and its branches the Palair and Moufly. The rivers Manain, Chipelaire. And 

The Pennar, which runs north, then eafterly, and its branches the Pugrair, See. The rivers Sillacolwa, Choor- 
numooky, Vanam, Ircum Lake, Cotelaur, 

Paliar, which runs eafterly, and its branches; the See-aur and Poni, or Poma. The Markana, See-aurs, or 
Gingee. 

The Panna, or Pan-aur and its branch the Toriny. The Cudelam, Well-aur and its branches; the Tripaupaloor 
and Vafhifhtanadi. 
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The Cauvery, which runs fouth-eaft, then eaft, from the Gauts Mountains, through Seringapatam, has fcventy 
mouths, viz. the Coloron, which extends to Tritinopoly, the Covety, Vennara, Kadelady, Aneilhal, Negore, Topeteny, 
Venn-aurj befide fcvcral other branches, fuch as the Ambraye, NojicI, Vany, Wombattam, Cabini and Agunda. 

The Gclph of Manara and Palk's Bay, is lituated between the Ifle of Ceylon, Mara wars and Tinivelly. It receives 
on the weft the rivers Vigee or Veyg, Cand, Veyfs, Peri and its branches; the Tunmerbury, Shit, Pamb and Catt; all 
the former rivers water the eaft of Hindooftan. 

On the eaft from the Ifle of Ceylon it receives the rivers Crondavey, Coula-vey and May-vey; and on the eaft fide of 
that ifland the Mowil Gonga, which empties itfelf into the Bay of Trinkomaly; the Valfche, Kobokanoy, Yale, Serinde 
and Melipu. 

IV. The Sea of Oman or Arabian, is lituated between Hindooftan, Perlia, Arabia and Afi-ica. It walhes on the eaft the 
Coaft of Malabar; and it receives from the weft of Hindooftan, the rivers Tarali, Vally Neai, Calitooncy, Arian, Attancal, 
Cochin, Paniany, Palur, Chillam, Vailapatam, Ellitore, Cadoley, Bemgaut, Cavaye, Congerecoro, Margalore, Barcelore, 
Onore, Aliga, Dabul, Pen, Abita, Ganges, Bicholin, Colloale, Bandem, Rari, Naddy-Varlal, Gundavi and Naucery; all the 
former rivers water the weft of Hindooftan. Walhes the Gulph of Cambay, and receives into it the river Taptee, which 
runs weft, and its branch the Oadah. The Kim, Nekbvddah which run moftly weft. The Bookie, Buglar, Daher and 
its branches; the Imbua, Mihy, Sabdue, Navanna, Rawnagur, Sacker, Sattanpore and Sawree. Walhes the Gulph of 
Cutch, and receives the rivers Puddar and Sarfooty, both which run louth-weft from the range of the Gauts Mountains, 
and branches, the Dimmody and Caggar. On the north it receives froln Perfia, 

The Sinde or Indus, which runs moftly fouth from Mount Caucafus, it feparates Hindooftan from Perfia. It has 
' eleven mouths befide other branches, fuch as the Rauvee, Chunaub, Behut and its branch the Chunaub, the Cow, Bann 
and its branches the Kamch, Bijore and Sewal. The rivers Soneymaney, Churmut, Nehenk, Kurenk and its branch the 
Kurkes ; the above rivers water the fouth of Perfia. 

V. The Gulph of Persia, fituated between Perfia and Arabia, is a gulph of the Arabian Sea; it receives the 
river Euphrates, which runs fouth-eaft from Mounts Taurus and Caucafus. It has fix mouths befides other branches; 
fuch as the Tigris and Koremos, which water the eaft part of Turley in Alia ; as well as the rivers of Allan and Falo, which 
water the north-eaft of Arabia. 

VI. The Red Sea is a Gulph of the fea of Oman, fituated between Afia and Africa; it runs fouth-eaft; as it advances 
inland between the two latter continents, to the town of Snez, where it is divided from the Mediterranean Sea by the 
Ifthmus of Snez. It receives the fmall rivers Obhoor, Hanozo, Hawafh and Soal. 

On the weft and fouth from Africa, the fmall rivers Doara, Magabooia, Jaba, Patte, Fromofa, Zebe or Ouilimane, 
Druna, Coayo, Querimba, Xanga, Lindu, Pinda, Tcrnoa, Velofe, Mocambo, Angoxa, Quizungo, Iconga, Cuam and 
its branches, the Zambeze, Magania and Manzona. The rivers Tendaculo, Mota, Sofala, Sabia, Zavara, Inhambanc and 
Logoa. Walhes the Bay of Delagoa, and receives into it the rivers Manica, Delagoa, Lorenzo and Machavana; walhes Port 
Natal, and receives into it the G root-Virch river; the Zandags, Comlours and its branches; the Kukoy, Loory, Tontain, 
Conka de Bemka, Buffets and Straat, and the Brccde; all the above rivers water the eaft of Africa. 

THE ARCTIC OCEAN is fituated under the North Pole. It is bounded on the fouth by the north of Europe, Afia, 
America, Greenland and Iceland, except where it communicates on the fouth with the Pacific and Wcftern Oceans. It 
walhes on the eaft from the weftern part of the coaft of Norway, the Fiords, Buckkc, ITardanger, Sclbocn Kors, Vofs, 
Sogne, Sond, Nord, Bree, Stor, Chriftian Sound, and receives the Guid Ely, Bcitflad Ely, Nca Ely; walhes 
Tolden Fiord, and receives the Namfcn Ely; walhes Alten Fiord, and receives into it the Weflen Ely, Rannc Ely and 
Fiord; walhes the Fiords of Sion, Mel and Saltcn; and receives into the latter the Long Vand and Sallens Ely; walhes 
Tolden and West Fiords, and their branches the Fiords Tuifs, Carlfo, Ofotcn, Tiel Sound and Rod: Strom; walhes 
Torlkcn and Malangcr Fiords, and receives into the latter the Mats Ely, which runs north; walhes the Fiords of Bals, Ufts, 
Longcn, Rcifen, Quxnanger Alten; and receives into it the Alten Ely. 

On the north it walhes the Fiords Rous, Porfon, Loxa and Tana; and it receives into the latter the Tana Ely, which 
runs north-eaft from Mount Dophrines and its branches; the Jcls Jok, Kcres, Skickcn Jok; walhes Kongs Fiord, Sylte-vig, 
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Waranger and Munk Fiords; it receives into the Utter the Peife Ely, and into the former the Pafvig Ely, which 
runs north-eaft from the former mountains through Enara, Trafk and Kiolme Jaune, and their branches the Inda J^cki, 
Arel Jook and Neiden Ely. 

On the north from the Ruffian empire it wafhes the E, Buman’s Fiord, and receives into it the Bomeny and Mefza 
rivers. Wafhes the. bay, of KoU; and receives into it the river Tuloma, which runs north-eaft, and its branches the 
KoU, Not Ozero, and Luto Joki. 

I, The White Sea is a gulph of the Ardtic Ocean, which runs fouth-eaft; as it advances inland, it forms two gulphs, 
called Kandalafkaya and Bay of Archangel; it receives the river Pinoi, Mezen which runs north-weft, and its . branch the 
Wokoza, both which empty themfelves into the Gulph of Mezen ; 

The Dwina. which runs weft, then north-weft from Mount Riphaas, and its branches the Pinet, Ufia, Suchona, 
T.uza, IVyczegda and its branches the Wim and Wizena. The Onega runs north from Lakewoze. The rivers Wig, 
Kemi and Olonia run from Lake Kunto. Wafhes the Gulph of Tchefkaya, receives the river Pidtora, which runs weft, then 
north from the Yugorian Mountains, and its branches the Elma, Ufa, and with the former rivers waters the north of Ruffia 
in Europe. Wafhes the Sea of Karkcoe and the Gulph of Obfkaya, and its branch the.Gulph of Tafowikaya; it receives 
into the Utter the river Tas, and its branch the Kudafeja. 

The river Obb, which runs north-weft and north from Mounts Altay Alintopa, and its branches the Polui Sinja, Sof- 
way, Kafem, TobelaiA its branches; the Kanda, Sargat, Toicda and its branches; the Polym, Lofwaand the Sofwa; the Tura, 
Ifet, and its branches the Mias and Teeza; the Ifzim from Lake Kargaldzin ; the Tui, Tara, Omfk, Emyjh or Inlijb, which 
runs from the fame mountains through the Lake of Zaefan and its branches; the Buchtormo, Unjungui, Chobeck, Bugun 
and Konbut; the Pim, Jugan, Torom, Wach, Ket, Czulym, Kondoma, Katunya and Dzabekan. The rivers Gyda. 

Enissev which runs moftly north from the fame mountains, and its branches; the Dudina, Giliwa, Turuckanikoi, 
Tunzujka, and its branches the Czwerna, Shifhkowa, Tuyza, Koureika, Erema and its branches; the Elagoui, Anbak 
Bakhta, Podkamennaya and Toungoufka, from the fea of Baikal, and its branches; the Turgoujka and its branches; the 
Tachiuna, Kogina, Ylim, Oka Selenga and Orkhon. Receives the Pyafina from Lake Pyanfhoe, and its branch the Bogaida; 
wafhes the Gulph of Taimura; receives the rivers CliaUnfkoe, Anbana, Olcnfk and 

Lena, which runs north-eaft, then north from the fea of Baika and Kofogo, and its branches; the Altlan and its 
branches; the Amga, Takhma, Khindiga, Yudom, Maya, Oulkan and Juden; the Wilui, Sinyaya, Olckma, Vitim, and its 
branches; the Kuilook, and its branches; the Orkhon, Selenga, Ver and Bargoozin. The rivers Omoloi, Jona and its 
branches; the Toftakh, Adiza and Boutacktai. The Indighekka runs moftly north, and its branches; the Burulukli, 
Ouindina, Mona, Omona and Omekon. The Alazeya, Kovyma which runs north-eaft, and its branches; the Amolon, 
Bol-Amuzi, Tedolicka, Fedoticha, Ozovina, Ziryarka, Uyanz, Kororhodi and Gurenfova. The Saoun and Ama-Yan rivers. 
Wafhes Kainyan Bay and Bering's Strait; all the former rivers water the north of Ruffia in Alia. 

From North America it receives the rivers Kanzytim, Mackenzies, which run north-weft from Lake Hyte-he- 
le-ca, or Alhapefcow, through SUve Lake, and its branches Clowey, Slave River, and its branches the. Peace, Al- 
hapefcow. Clean Water and Beaver. And the Copper-mine river. 

Those four Seas have their mountains, rocks and vallics, as well as the earth; but as they advance inland, they 
form feveral gulphs called Seas, the principal of which are, the Baltic, Mediterranean, Black-sea, Red-sea and 

I. The White Sea, which is a gulph of the Arctic Ocean, is fituated on the north of Europe, as before deferibed. 

II. The Baltic Sea which is a gulph of the Atlantic Ocean, is fituated on the eaft of the North Sea. It runs inland 
between Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Poland, Pruffia and Ruffia ; and as it advances to the fixtietli degree of latitude, it 
divides itfelf into two branches, which form two confiderable gulphs, called the Gulph of Bothnia and the Gulph of 
Finland. The gulph of Bothnia runs north to the town of Tornea in Sweden. That of Finland runs eaft: between 
Ruffia and Sweden to St. Peterfburg. It communicates with the North-Sea through the Strait of the Sound, the Cattegat 
and Skager-Rack. It receives on the north, from the iouth of Norway, the Elys .Sire and Tonifdals, which run moftly fouth 
from Ilardengen Field, the Nid, Lands, Alt, from Louvon-Sca, near Hardengen Field; wafhes Chriftionia Fiord, which 
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runs fouth, and its branches; the Drams Fiord, and its branches; the Strans, which runs fouth-caft from Fille Field, and its 
branches; the Beina from Sognc Field and the Rounds Fiord; the Laugen Ely, which runs fouth-eaft through Meofcn Soe and 
Orjefcn Soe, and its branches; the Glommen Ely, which runs moftly north from Ore Sundocc, and its branch the Reen Ely. 
On the weft from Jutland, the Morfdem Fiord, which runs eaft. On the call, from the weft of Gothland in Sweden, the 
River Gotheborg, which runs north-eaft from Lake Weses, and its branches which, empty thcmfelves into it, are 
the Fryken, and its branches the Rogda An, and Monga An. The Clara Alt from Famond Soe, and Swart Alfwen. The An 
Athran, Nifla An, and Lagaan, from Lakes Bolmen and Vodo. 

On the fouth and weft, from the eaft and fbuth of Sweden, the Helga An, from Mockeln Lake, which runs through 
Chriftianftand. The Morums An, which runs fouth through Hcloafio and Alnen Lakes. The Motala River, which runs 
eaft from lake Wetter, and receives from the lakes Sommen and Afundcr, the Aman which runs eaft from lake Nomes; the 
Browiken and its branches, which run through .he lake of Sommen, the Roxen, Clan, and Afufiden. 

The Maleren which runs eaft from the lake Waringen, through Stockholm, and its branches; the Hialmam, which 
runs from lake Sax Sion. The Hedftrommen Romnas, from lake N. Barken, the Sowaftrom, from the lakes of Hialaren 
and Sigluna. The Dal Alfwen, which runs fouth-eaft, and its branches; the Ofter Dal Alfwen, which runs through Sion 
Sillian; the waters Dal Alfwen and Amung Sion, which run through Runn Lake. The Linfnan Alfwen, which runs fouth- 
eaft from Sylfield. The Nirunda River, which runs moftly eaft from Sylficld. The Indals River which runs fouth-eaft from 
Rcgen Soe, Anjam and Annfions, which runs through Stor Sion. The Angerman An, which runs fouth-eaft from Rink 
Fiell and Kult Sion, and its branches, the Wajmes Alfven, Sax AlfVen Ogel Stromen, which run through Alvatnet. The Gide 
Elf, Gt. Logoan, Umea Elf, which run fouth-eaft from Una Vatnct, and Windala Elf, which runs through Windala Trafk, 
and its branch the Lais Elf. The Skellcftea Elf, which runs fouth-eaft from Ikis Jaure through Ud Jaure and Stor 
Afven. The Byfkea, Pilca, Elfs, the latter of which runs fouth-eaft through the lake Lockimoki. The Lulea Elf, which 
runs fouth-caft from Wiri Jaure, through Lulea Trafk, and its branches the Little and Great Luca. 

On the north it receives the Ralix, and Tornea Elfs, the latter runs fouth-eaft, then north from Tornea Trafk, 
and its branches the Kangama Jocki, Leila Sena Jocki, Laino Jocki, and Allivapnedolen. 

The Kemi Elf which runs fouth, then fouth-weft from Pardavara, through Kerne Trafk, and its branches, the 
Aunis Elf, Kent, and its branches the Kemi and Bura Jockis; the Jerfe, Kitena, and Tange Jockis. On the eaft of the 
Gulph of Bothnia from the weft of Sweden, the Sino, Ja, and 

Ulea Elfs ; the latter runs weft from Audo Jerfvi through Ulea Trafk. The Pyhe Jocki which runs north-weft from 
Pyhajerfvis; the Canleby, Cumo Elfs; the latter runs weft from Nafi, and Kyro Jerfvis. On the north of the Gulph 
of Finland, it receives 

The Kymmene Elf which runs fouth from lakes Pajana Sion, Pala Wall, and Karku Salke. On the confines 
of the former gulph, it receives 

The Neva River, which runs weft from Lake Ladoga in Ruflia, and its branches; the IVakfa from Lake Sion- 
Saimen; Umris Sion Ilauki Wall, Kalla Wall, Ongi Wafi, Svypi Waft, Aimis Waft, Hotticn Jerfvi, and Pielis Jerfvi. 
The Pelg Jerfvi; the Stein, which runs fouth-weft from lake Ozfig, and Wigo, through Lake Onega, and its 
branches the Urica, Wolzba; IVolcbotc, which runs north from lake limes, and its branches the Pozowa, Tigod; Lowat and its 
branches the Szclcn, Pylka, Pola, Obrija, Lufna, Dolza and Smcrdal; the Mfta and its branches the Mda, Cholawa, 
Uwin, Szoma Ena and Tivcrca. On the fouth of the Gulph of Finland from Ruflia, the rivers Luga, which run north- 
weft. 

The Norawa, which runs moftly north from Lakes Peipus and Pfkow, and its branches; the Pljufa; Em, which runs 
eaft from lake Wurz, and its branches the Endel, Ida, Kambi and Wclika. On the eaft and fouth of the Baltic, the river 
Pemau, which runs weft from lake Wurz, and its branches the Suri, Tarwja, and Nowant. The rivers Liddow, and 

Duna or Dwina, which runs north-weft from the north of Poland and part of Ruftia, into the Gulph of Livonia, 
and its branches the Pcdci, Lubba, Sadrzvca, Ochola, Wop, Torapa and Bolfzaja. The rivers Window, Upfa, Liddow, and 

Nikmen or Mcmel, which runs north-weft into the Curichc Ilaft, has eleven mouths, viz. the Rufs, Gillgc M, 
Gillge W, &c. bcfidcs its branch the lEi/na. 
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On the fouth from Poland, Germany and Ruffia, it receives the river Pregel, which runs weft from the borders of 
Ruftia into the Frifche Haft, from thence into the Gulph of Dantzicfc ; and its branches; the Alla and Angerap. 

The Vistula which runs north-weft, then moftly north, from Mount Crapack, on the borders of Hungary; it has five 
mouths, four of which run into the Frifche Haft, called the Nogal and Wender; the other, the Viftula, runs by the town of 
Mynda, into the Gulph of Dantzick, as well as the former, which empties itfelf into it, through the paftage of Pillau; 
it has befide fevcral other branches, fuch as the Drebenz, and its branches the Narrow and Biebrza. The river Bug, and 
its branch the Rita; the Wieprz, Dunaves, Rab, Veda, and San. 

The Oder river which runs north-weft, then north from Mount Crapack, on the border of Hungary, intoGrofs and 
Klein Hafts, where it fcparates into three mouths, called the Devenor, Swine, and Veneta; it has befide feveral other 
branches, foch as the Pene, Warta, and its branches the Netze, Prozne, Widawfka and Bober. 

II, The Zuyder Zee is a gulph of the Atlantic Ocean. It is fituated on the weft of Europe, and on the call 
of the North-Sea, it runs fouth into Holland, to Hardcrwyck and Amfterdam; and its mouth is furrounded by a chain of 
final 1 i (lands, of which the mod remarkable is the Texel; it receives on the eaft the river Issel or Yssel, which runs 
moftly notth-eaft from the Rhine, and its branches theGrys, Schippbeecke arid Berckel. Old Yflel and its branch the Aa. 

The Wecht river which runs weft, and its branches are the Havelter, Watering and Redge. The rivers Linde and 
Cuynre. On the fouth it receives the rivers Flier, Vecht, and Beeck. On the weft the De-y-Stroom and its branches, 
the Sea of Haerlem and Amftel river, and its branches the Aer and Crom Mydecht. 

III. The Mediterranean Sea is a gulph of the Atlantic Ocean, which communicates on the well: with the eaftern 
part of that ocean, through the Straits of Gibraltar, where Hercules, according to the fable, feparated the two mountains of 
Calpe and Abyla, which now bound the Strait. It was called afterwards by the ancients the Pillars of Hercules. As this fea 
advances inland towards the eaft, between Europe and Africa, it forms four large gulphs, called the Gulphs of Genoa, Lyon, 
Archipelago, and Venice, or Adriatic Sea; the latter of which is a large arm of the former fea that runs north-weft to 
Venice, between Italy and Turkey. The Archipelago is a gulph which advances north between Greece and Natolia; it 
abounds with iilands, and was called by the ancients the Egdan Sea; by the Turks it is called the White Sea, and Adalar- 
denghizi. 

The former fca receives on the weft and north, from the eaft and fouth of Spain, the rivers Cuadiaro, Velez, Prio 
Grande, Almeria, Segura which runs eaft from Sierra Segura, and its branches are the Songonora, Quipar and Mundo. 
The river Xucar or Jucar, which runs fouth-eaft from Sierra Albarazin, and its branch is the Cabriel. The Guadalavian, 
which runs fouth-eaft, and its branch the Alhambra. The rivers Mingares and Ccnia. 

The Ebro, which runs fouth-eaft, has its fource near Reynofa, on Mount Afturias, on the north of Spain ; and its 
branches are the Sargo, and its branch the Cinco, and its branches the Ufuela and Uza ; the Sola, Ifauena, and Efl'era; the 
Noguera and Ribalgoriano; the Malatana, Cuadalope, Martin, Aguas, Guerua, Xiloca, and its branches the Mcfa and 
Luxina; the Jalon, Galego, Biel, Aragon, Anga, Cidacos, Tiron, Ava and Zadorra; all the northern branches of the 
Ebro, take their fources on the Pyrenees Mountains. 

The rivers Llobrcgat, Tordera, Ter, Fluvia, Tec LIcra and la Muga. 

From the fouth of France it receives the Tech and Tit; both run fouth-eaft from the Pyrenees. The river Gly, Aude, 
which runs north, then eaft from the lame mountains; and its branch the Orbc. The Hcrault river, which runs fouth 
from Mount Cevennes, and its branch the Viounte; which with the former rivers water the eaft and fouth of Spain, and 
part of France. Waihes the gulph of Lyon, and receives into it 

The River Rhone, which runs fouth-weft, then fouth from Mount St. Gothard in Switzerland, through the Lake of 
Ccneve, has two mouths befide other branches, fuch as the Gandon; Durance, which runs fouth-eaft from the Alps, 
and its branches; the Verdon, Bleonnc, Bucch, Ubayey and Guil; the Ouvczc, Aigues, Ceze, Ardeche, Ouvezc, 
Drome, Ervieux, Doux; Ifenc, which runs fouth-Eaft from the Alps, and its branches; the Drac, Arc and Arly; the 
Saonc, which runs fouth-weft from Luxcuil, near Mount Vofges, and its branches; the Brevenne, which runs north-caft, 
then fouth-eaft from Pontarliers; the Daubs, Ouchs, Tillc, Oignon, Vingcanc, Coney and Lentenc; the Air, Sier, Val- 
ferune and Arve. 


The 
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The rivers Are, Luvone, Argens, Siagne, le Loup and le Var, the latter, which runs fouth, is the boundary 
between France and Italy, and its branches; the Efteon, Varo and Tinea, which with the former rivers water the fouth- 
weft of Switzerland, and the fouth of France. Enter Italy, waih the Gulph of Lyons, and receive from the 
Apennin Mountains, the rivers Rola, Magra; wafh the Gulph of Spatia, receive the Lefano which runs fouth; the 
Serchio, which runs fouth-weft; the Arno, which runs moftly weft from la Chiana, and its branches; the Era and Ella. 
The rivers Cecin, Cormea, Ombrone, which run fouth-weft; the Albena, Fiora, Arrone and Manta, which run fouth- 
weft, from Lake Bolfeno. 

The Tiber which runs moftly fouth, then Eaft from the Apennin Mountains, and its branches; the Teverone, 
Truere, from Lake of Perugia, &c. and its branches ; the Topino, Nara, and its branches; the Carao, Vetino andTarano. 

The river Gargliano runs fouth-eaft, then moftly fouth from the Apennin, near the Lake Celano. The Veltema which 
runs weft from the fame mountains. The Lagno, which runs weft; wafhes the gulphs of Naples and Salerno, and receives 
into the latter the river Sele, which runs fouth-weft from the Apennin, and its branch the Beania. The rivers Las, Calone, 
Melramo and Melauno, wafh the Faro of Medina. 

On the fouth, from the north of the Ifland of Scily, it receives the rivers Lucea, Grangotta, St. Liuliano, Fiottalia, 
Pittonco, Pollina, Termini, Milicia, Oreto, Diate, St. Bartolomeo, and Birgi. On the north, from the fouth of the 
fame ifland, it receives the rivers Marfala, Areno, and Belice, the laft runs fouth-weft ; the Calatabellotta and Plalina, the 
latter runs weft; the Naro, Salfo, which run fouth-weft, as well as the Terranova, Dinitto and Bufaidune. 

On the weft, from the eaft fide of that ifland, it receives the rivers Abiffo, Giarett or Simeto, which run 
fbuth-eaft, and their branch, the Dittaino ; and the river Fundaco del' Aucelli. Wafhes the Faro of Mefiina, and receives 
from Calabria, the rivers Alico, Alaro, Ancinale and Corare, which run fouth, as well as the latter rivers; the 
Alii, Nefearo, and Taeina. The Nieto which runs eaft from the Apennin, as well as the former and following one; 
the Treonte, Crati, Cefcile, Sinno, Acri, Salandrclla, Bafccnto, and Bradano; wafhes the Gulph of Taranto. 

On the weft of the Gulph of Venice, from the eaft of Italy, it receives from the Apennin Mountains, the rivers 
Ofanto, Caropellc and Candclaro, which run moftly eaft; the Fontere, Biferno, Trigno, Sangro, Pefcara, Vomano, 
Trontino, Trento and Chicnto, the eight former rivers run north eaft. The rivers Muione, Fiumefino, Mifa, Cefaria, 
Mctro-Toglio-Mareechia, Sovio. or the Rubicon, Banca, Sano, Argcnta, Santemo, Setera and Quademo, the latter rivers 
run in the fame direction as the former; all of which water the eaft part of Italy. 

The Po, which runs eaft from the Alps, has fourteen mouths, which connect together three miles weft of the town of 
Ferrara; befidc fcveral other branches, fuch as thofe on the fouth fide from the Apennin Mountains, viz. the Senterno, Swana, 
Remo, Somoggia, Panary, Secchia, Croftata, Lenza, Parma, Taro, Larda, Nira, Tidona, Corona, Scrivia, Bochctta, Stura, 
Gcilo and Tanafo. On the weft from the Alps, the Maria Uraita, Little Dora, Stura, Oreo and Dora Beltea. On the north 
from the Alps Appenines, the Sefia, Godria, Tefino, the latter runs from Lake Locarno, and its branch the Ugogna ; the 
Sevefb from Lakes Como and Lagano; the Adda which runs through the former lake, and its branches the Seria and 
Brembo; the Oglio which runs through Lake Ifeo, and its branches, the Naviglio, Melo and Chefe; the Sarca, which runs 
through Lake Garda, and its branch, from the fame lake, and the Minico, which runs through Mantua. 

The Adrige which runs fouth-weft, then fouth and fouth-eaft from Mount Coftegnas, and its branches, the Nos 
and Laves. 

The River Brenta which runs fouth-eaft, and its branches; the Alligo and Gua. The rivers Defe, Sile, Piave, 
Naviglio, Tagliamento, and its branch the Fella ; the Torre, Lifonzo and its branches ; the Ripa and Como. Wafhes the 
Gulph of Trieft; all the former rivers water the north part of Italy. 

On the eaft from the weft of Turky in Europe, it wafhes the Gulph of Quemero and the iflands of Dalmatia; it 
receives the rivers Bocana, Zem, Dr in, and its branches; the Black Drain and White Drain. The rivers Mettia, Hifmo, 
Argentea, Semno, Crevafta-grandc, Polina or Lao, and VoioufTa; wafhes the Gulph of Arta, and receives into it the Arta 
river, Bcc. wafhes the Gulph of Lepanto, and receives into it the river Fidari; the river Alpheo or Rofco; wafhes the 
Gulphs of Caron and Colokythia, and receives into it the river Vafili-polamo. On the weft of the Archipelago, On the 
eaft of Greece, it wafhes the Gulphs of Napolia and Engia, and receives the Livadia river, wafhes the Gulphs of Volo and 
X Saloniki, 
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Salon iki, and receives into the latter the river Jalampria, which runs fouth-eaft, and its branch the Apidano. The 
Platamono or Jenicora, which runs in the fame direction as the former. On the north from Turky in Europe, it receives, 
in the lame gulph, the river VardaSi, which runs fouth-eaft, then moftly fouth, and its branches; the Erigon, and 
its branch ; the Viftriza, Colico and Pfinia. Wafhes the Gulph of Caflandrc, Montcfanto and Contefla, and receives into 
the latter the river Sttumona or Emboli, which runs fouth from Defpoo Dag, and its branch the Marmari. 

The river Kara which runs moftly fouth from the fame mountains ; wafhes the Gulphs of Saros or Magarez-Kurfczi, 
and receives into it the river Marisa, which runs fouth-eaft, then moftly fouth, from Mount Hzmus or Emmch, through 
Andrinople, and its branches ; the Lerna, Erzene, Arda, Marifa, and its branches; the Ufum, Jopfus and Kniaritz. 

On the eaft, from the weft of Turky in Alia, it wafhes the Strait of the Dardanelles, and the Gulph of 
Adrymilli. It receives the river Kelmebeh, wafhes the Gulph of Smyrna, and receives into it the river Sarabat or 
Kedous. The Mcinder, which runs moftly weft from Mount Taurus and its branches, the Tchiurac, &c. wafhes the 
Gulph of Stanco and Symi. On the north from Turky in Alia, it wafhes the Gulph of Macri; it receives the rivers 
Ekfenide, Myra and Finica, wafhes the Gulph of Satalia, and receives into it the rivers Duden, which runs louth-wcft, 
the Menougat and Alara; the rivers Solenti, Draganto, Kelikami, Lamuzo, Adana, which runs fouth-weft from 
Mount Taurus, and its branch the Seihoun. The Geihoun which runs in the fame diredtion from the lame mountains, 
and its branch the Kennel. Wafhes the Gulph of Aias, and receives into it the rivers Deli and Maherfi. 

On the eaft from Syria, it receives the river Orontb or el Afi, which runs north-eaft, then fouth-weft from Melula, 
and its branches; the Nahr-el Afi and Aloud. The Nahr HufTein, Nahr-el Kibbir, Nahr-Akkar, Saint, Nahr-el-Kasemieh, 
and its branches; the Ain-el-Ger and Nalir-el Leitane, which runs fouth-weft. The Keifon, Kordje, Zerka, Nahr-el 
Kafab, Nahr-Arfuf, and Nahr-Abi Petros. 

On the fouth from Africa The river Nile, which runs north from Lake Dembea, near Mount LaLunc; it has nine 
mouths, two of the largeft the Pelufes and Rouffet, were called Delta by the Greeks; the other arc called Tacaria, 
Pharma, Migney, Sebenet, Bettin and Bofquier; the two former conne& together near the city of Grand Cairo; bcfide 
feveral other branches, fuch as the Marib Atbara, and its branches; the Coror, Tukoor and Guangue ; the Babar-el-AbiaJ ', 
or White-river, and its branches; the Babar-el-Azerglue, and its branches; the Dender, Rahad and Roma. Wafhes 
the Gulphs of Arabs and Syrtis, now Sidra; receives the river Mahil Quaham, and Wad-el Jeane; wafhes the Gulph of 
Cabes, and receives the rivers Wad-Akkrud. 

The Majeraa or Magerda, which runs north-weft, and its branches, the Sujeras, Wad-el Serrat, and Wad-el Bui. 
The Wad-el Berber, Seibus, Wad-el Kiber, and its branch the Rumel; the Sumam, Ifler, and its branches the 
Azes Reitun Afhir, and Mailah. The Mafafran, and its branches ; the Wejer and Shifa; 

The Shellit, and its branches; the Mina, and its branches; the Wed-el Abdt, Mina and Wcd-cl Mina; the Arheu, 
Tagia, Warifa, Herbein, Wed-el Midroe, Nahr-Waflbl, and Sebbcin. The Sigg, and Wed-el Hamait. The Tafna, and 
its branches the Ifler, and Barbata. The Maluia or Mulun, and its branch, the Zha. The Nocor, Gommcra, and Kercal. 

IV. The Black Sea is a large bafon of water, fituated between Europe and Alia, a little north of the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; it is furrounded by land, except where it communicates with the other fea, through the Strait of Conftan- 
tinople, the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles; it receives on the north the Sea of Asoph through the Strait 
of Zabache or Jenikale, and 

The river Don, which runs fouth-weft from Mount Caucafus, which empties itfelf into the former fea, and its 
branches; the Manyz, Sal, Tcmernick and Mokraia-nefwitai. The rivers Mcdyeditza, Randai and Cloper. 

On the north of the latter fea, it receives the. Mius, Elanczik, Kalmius, Bendy, Moloeznaia, which run through 
the Lake Molocznoe, and the Uziuzutliuk. On the weft it receives the Sea of Siwafch, which runs through the 
Strait of Tonkoi; and receives into the latter fea from Crimea, the rivers Salgyr Karafu-mai, Bulganak, Andal, Andal 
Kuru and Czuriufku. On the eaft, it receives the rivers Angaly and Herpeli, wafhes the Gulph of Beifu, and receives 
the rivers Beifu, Hcrpcli, Angaly and Crornoiprolok. 

On the north and eaft of the Black Sea, it receives the river KubaN, which runs weft from Mount Caucafus, 
and its branches; the Abys, Apaifou, Zelenaja, Biftraja, Laba, Suanes, Bafcian and Ofet. The rivers Ukrack, Copou, 

Sehoun, 
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Sehoun, Coddors, Mannar, Mokvi, Ekalis. Odiums, Heli, Engur, Copi, Ciani and Rioni, which run north-weft from 
the former mount, and its branches the Skini and Ratfhi. The river Schuhtit Tflioroki, or Bitumi, which runs 
north-weft, and its branches the Tihorola and Turak. 

On the fouth it receives from tlie north of Turky in Ada, the rivers Rizeh, Sorman, Tireboli, Kcrefoun, Siden, 
Termeh; wadies the Gulph of Samfon, and receives into it the rivers Jekil-crmak, Kizilerm AH, which run north, 
then north-eaft from Mount Taurus, and the Ak-Liman; The rivers Partheni, Falios; Sakaria, which run north- 
weft, and nortli-eaft from Mount Taurus, and branches, the Purfak; and wafhes the Canal of Conftantinople; and On 
the weft from Turky in Europe, it receives the rivers Limani, Kameiek, Daphne, Varna, and 

The Danube, which runs eaft, then fouth and eaft from the Black Foreft Mountains in Brifgau, near Frey- 
burg on the Rhine; has four mouths, viz. the Vizi, Ghurchevi, Rufki and (Cilia, which conned together near the 
city of Ifmail; befide it has feveral other branches, which with the former water Turky in Europe, Hungary, and the fouth 
of Germany, viz. On the north fide from Moldavia and Valakia, the Julpus, Prut, Siret, and its branches; the 
Dembavilza and Gilavatzogis; the Komana, Olt and Zyos; on the fouth fide from the Emmeh Dag, in Bulgaria, the 
Jantra, Ozama, Ujd, Elker, Zabrifz, Lorn, Timok, Morava, and its branches; the Nipava, Taplizza and Iban; the 
Save which ieparates Servia and Bofina from Hungaria, and its branches; the Drain, Bofna, Okina, Varbas, Unna, 
Culpa Korana and Sann; on the north fide from Kungaria, the ‘Tbcfu, which runs fouth from Mount Crapack, and 
its branches; the Temes, Begha, Maros, Keres, and its branch the Feyr-heres; the Harmad and Szamos; the Drain 
and its branch the Muhir; the Ballaton from the Lake of that name; the Gran, Waag, Raab Leytha, March, ar.d 
its branches; the Morava, Thaja and its branch the Iglawa, and its branches; the Schwantza and Zwillawa; 
the Kamp, Enns and Trann, the latter runs through Aber, After and Trann Seas; the Inn and its branches; the 
Rol, Indem, Pinzgau and Saal, and its branches, the Ultz and Rofana; the Ifer and Lech. 

Wafhes the Safik Liman, and receives into it Kogylnik; wafhes Ovidi Liman, and receives into it 

The river DnisteR or Turta, which runs fouth-eaft from Mount Crapack, on the fouthern border of Poland, 
and its branches, the Reut and Ikiel. 

The river Dnieper, which runs moftly fouth from the group of mountains of Mofcow, and its branches 
the Bog, and its branches; the Ingel-Wrelki and Elanec; the Ingul Maly, and its branch the Bercfowka; the 
Ak, Konfkaja, Samara, and its branches; the Wolezja Woda, and Vallir; the Sura, Czaplinfka-Vlkol, Worflda, Pc- 
crol, Sula, Supei, Trubiec, Ros, Defna, and its branches; the Uda, Senow, Sem, and its branches; the Palkawaja 
and Rat; the Suda, Sofa, Nerufa, Malaja and Abalow; the Prypec, and its branches; the Peyez, Sluck, Horin, 
Sluez and Styr. 

V. The Marmora is a fmall fea, anciently called the Propontis, • which communicates on the weft through 
the Strait of the Dardanelles or Gallipoli, called anciently the Hellcfpont, with the Archipelago, and on the north- 
eaft, with the Black Sea, through the Strait of Conftantinople. 

VI. The Caspian Sea is an immenfe lake, as well as the Seas of Aral; is fituated on the eaft of the former. 
Both of thefc feas arc furrounded by land, and as they receive a great many rivers, and more waters than it feems 
thev could contain, fome geographers think that they have a communication under the earth with other feas, 
which prevent their overflowing; this, however, is only mere conjecture, for it is well known, that the fun draws 
as much water from thefc feas, as is conveyed to them by rivers, which is the cafe, particularly in warm climates, 
where the evaporations are greater than in cold countries; 

The Cafpian Sea receives on the weft the river Kur, which runs eaft and fouth-eaft from Mount Caucafus, 
and its branches; the Aras, Alax Jori, and Kor or Mokmari. 

The rivers Samura, Girgeri, Kufu, Boinak, Ofen Koifa, and Bolzoi; 

The Terek, which runs eaft from Mount Caucafus, has five mouths, viz. the Mofkvi-Akfai, Dalabka, Kiflarfka, 
Bekefzea and Barofda; and feveral other branches, fuch as the Profwa, Zunfha, and its branches; the Chuntames, Dfhalki, 
Argun, Shalafh, Jendan and Pfeckut; the Kurp Kulibcli, and feveral other branches; the Tfherek, Bakfan, and its 
branches, the Malk, 6cc. 

K The 
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The Kuna, which runs eaft from Befptow Dag, through feveral frnall lakes, and its branches are the Bivar, 
Biruma and Tuinuflow. 

The Volga, which runs fouth-eaft, then moftly fouth from the Lakes Itmen and Selger, near the group of 
Mountains of Moflcow; has eleven mouths, which conned together near the city of Aftrakan, viz. the Biala, Bula, 
Baida, Rutunowa, Bafchmakowka, Cragan, Binel Czambur, Jamburg Oftr, Tfzetynibugri and Malinow Oftro*; and feveral 
other blanches, fuch as the Talogoi, Achluba, Sarpa, Jurudana, Kurdium, Maza, Irgis, Samara, and its branches; the 
Tak, Kinel and Saka; the Kama, which runs fouth-weft from Mount Riphees, or Riphtean, and its branches ; the 
Wyolko, Bielaia and its branch, the Oufa; the Crufowai, Foroz and Kolwa; the Sviaga, Nethuga, Sura, Oka and 
its branches; the Kliazma, Makfza, Tzna and Ugra; the Sczkfna, and its branches; the Unza, Malaga, and its branch 
the Cragada; the Mfta and Tver. On the north it receives 

The river Oural, or Ural, which runs north, then weft and north, from the Ural Mountains, and its branches; 
the Dek Kaftiun and Sakamara. The Emba river which runs fouth-weft, and its branches the Sagiz and Tamin. 

The Aral Sea, receives on the fouth the Gihon, which runs north-eaft from Mount Caucafus, and its branch is 
the Morgah. The Khefiel, Sirr, which runs north-weft, and its branches; the Taros Aryiin; and Sinam; the Sarajii, 
which runs Iouth-weft and its branches; the Tzui, and its branches; the Kain, Bakbulan, Erglu, Mauply Ili, or 
Ilia, and Emil, through Lakes Alaklufgul, Alaldafgu Narin, and Itezimes-Alakul. The Sarjakfzi; the Irgis, Ulkojak 
and Targai, which runs into the Lake of Akiokol Barby. 

VII. The Dead Sea is fituated in the Holy Land, on the eaft of the Mediterranean, where anciently ftood the 
towns of Sodom and Gomorrah; and Peuthapolc. It has no communication with the latter fea; though feveral geo¬ 
graphers have deferibed a paflage along the rivers Jordan, Cilon or Chizon, through the fouth part of the fea of 
Galilee, into the Mediterranean; it receives the river Zared, which runs weft; the Arnon, which runs fouth-weft; 
the Teruel and Cedron, both which run fouth-eaft; the Tons Carith; and Ephrain, which runs eaft, and its 
branches; the Meron and Amma; the Jaboch, which runs weft, and the Haroth, which three former rivers run 
into the river Jordan; the Jeboc and Geraia, both run iouth-weft; the Seyer, and the Jordan Minor, which run. 
through Lake Semeron, into the Sea of Galilee; the Dothian, Gcnezer and Chizon, the fix former rivers run into 
the latter fea, all of which water Syria and the Holy Land. 


DIRECTION of the GRAND CHAINS of MOUNTAINS, HIGHLANDS 
and DECLIVITIES of the TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 


The Globe being divided by nine grand chains of mountains, EUROPE is traveried by fix, which fpring from 
the mountains of Switzerland, the higheft fpot in this quarter of the world, viz. 

The Alps and Apennins, which run fouth-eaft to Cape Faro; 

Mount Costegas, which runs in the lame direction to the Strait of Conftantinople; 

Mounts Fichterbert and Crapack, which proceed north-weft to Mounts Riphscan, on the borders of Afia; 

Mounts Saleve, Jura and Vosges, which ftretch themfelves north-weft through Britain, and Shetland Iflands. 

Mounts Cevennes and the Pyrenees, which extend fouth-eaft from Mount Jura, to the Strait of Gibraltar. 

From theft chains of mountains Europe forms fix declivities towards as many feas, and is divided into fix terref- 
trial bafons, viz. 

The Bason of the Atlantic Ocean, is fituated on the weft of Europe; thofe of the Baltic, the North 
Sea and Arctic Ocean, on the north, and thofe of the Mediterranean and Black Sea, on the eaft. 

Europe is divided alio in its whole extent, from north to fouth, by the higheft chain of mountains, which 
traverfes it from fouth-weft to north-eaft, from the Strait of Gibraltar, to the ancient Mounts Riphxan, on the con- 
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fines of Alia. In this chain of mountains, all the great rivers of Europe, thofe of Britain, Ireland and Italy excepted, 
have their fources, viz. on the weft of Spain and Portugal, the rivers Guadalquivir, Guadiana, Tagus and Douro ; on 
the eaft the Ebro; on the weft of France la Gironde, and Loire; on the North the Seine; on the fouth die Rhone; 
on the north-weft of Germany and Switzerland, the Rhine and the Elbe; on the eaft, the Danube; on the north- 
weft of Poland and Prufiia, the Viftula and Memel; on the north of Ruliia in Europe, the Dvina, Velika, Lovet, 
and Pedtora. 

ASIA is divided by five great chains of mountains, which Ipring from the group of mountains of the Dcfert of 
Cobe, the higheft fpot of Alia, viz. two of which run weft to meet thofe of Europe; the ancient Mounts Caucafus 
and Taurus, which run to the Strait of Conftantinople; the other Mounts, Inus and the Riphees or Kamenai Payas, 
join Mount Crapack on the borders of Alia, and extend to the lixtieth degree of latitude. The Gauts run fouth 

from Cape Comorin to P‘. Thibet. The range of high land runs fouth from Turk Hend, into the Ifthmus of 

Corea; traverfes the Pacific Ocean, and extends to the Cordilleras in Peru. From thefe chains of mountains Alia is 
divided into five declivities, towards as many feas, viz. the Ardtic, Pacific and Indian Oceans; the Mediterranean and 
Cafpian Seas. It is formed alfo into feven terreftrial bafons, viz. on the north, that of the Ardtic Ocean; on the eaft, 
thofe of China, Okhallk or Corea and Kamtchatka Seas; on the fouth, thofe of the Gulph of Perlia or Arabian Sea, 
and the Bay of Bengal, and in the middle, that of the Cafpian and Aral Seas. 

Alia is divided alfo in its whole extent, from north to fouth, by two great chains of mountains which traverfe 

it from eaft to weft, viz. Mounts Taurus and Caucafus, the neareft to 'the equator on the north, which give birth 

to all the great rivers that run towards the fouth of Alia, viz. the rivers Tiger, Indus, Ganges, Burranpoor, Ava, 
Obequam, Yang-tG-kiang and Hoang-ho. The other chain. Mounts Riphees, Imus and Al-lay, Alintopa, runs further 
north, and gives birth to the great rivers which flow towards the north of Alia, viz. the Dwina, Obb, Enifley, Lena, 
Indighirka and Kovia. 

AFRICA is divided by four grand chains of mountains, which fpring from the group of mountains in the fouthern 
part of that continent, and which are the higheft part of it, viz. the ancient Mounts Alabaftrin, which extend north 
to Mount Taurus; Mount Atlas, which runs north and north-weft along the Mediterranean, to the Strait of Gibraltar; 
Mounts Capus and la Lunc, which run north-weft to Cape Bajador, and from thence to the Strait of Gibraltar; and 
Mount Laputa, which extends fouth to the Cape of Good Hope. From thefe chains of mountains, Africa is divided 
into four declivities, towards three feas and one river, viz. on the weft, towards the Atlantic; on the eaft, towards 
the Indian Ocean; on the north, towards the Mediterranean, and in the middle towards the centre of Africa, or the 
river Niger. Africa alfo contains one balon, and part of three others, viz. the bafon of the river Niger, and part 
of thofe of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and of the Mediterranean Sea. 

AMERICA is divided from eaft to weft by the Cordillieras de los Andes, and Stony Mountains, which 
extend on the weftern fide of the New World from Cape Horn to Bering’s Strait. This chain of mountains gives 
rife to four great rivers, viz. the Amazon in South America, and the Nafl'a Bravo, Miliburi and Red River in North 
America; from the above chain four others extend in an eafterly direction, viz. two in South America; the Cordillieras 
Malogrove, which runs eaft to Santos Bay, and gives birth to the Rio de la Plata and its branches; the Paraguay and 
Porna, which run fouth. The other chain runs north-caft, a little on the north of the equator, and traverfes the 
northern part of South America, then turns north-weft, and traverfes the Well-Indies, through the illands of Trinidad, 
Tobago, Green Bank, Grenada, Barbadoes, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Martinico, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Antigua, Barbuda, 
St. Chriftopher, St. Bartholomew, Anguilla, St. Cruz, Virgin Illands, Port Rico, Hifpaniola or St. Domingo, Jamaica, 
Cuba and the Bahamas. It feparates on the north the Bafon of the Caribbean Sea, from that of the Atlantic on 
the fouth-eaft, erotics the Gulph of Florida, enters the Ifthmus of Florida, and proceeds in a direction north-call, on 
the Allegany Mountains to Cape Briton. In this chain all the great rivers of North America, which run fouth-eaft, 
have their fources, viz. the rivers St. John, Attamaha, Savannah, Santee, Pedee, N. W. Cape Fear, Roanoke, James, 
Kappehannock, Potomak, Sufquchannah, Dclawar, Hudfon, Connecticut, Kcnncbeck and St. John. It gives birth on 
the eaft to thofe rivers which run fouth and wcfterly, the Apalachicola, Albany, Tcnnafrec, Cumberland and Ohio. 
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From Stohv Mountains arifes another chain which runs north-eaft to the Strait of Belleifle, and from the latter 
another branch proceeds fouth-eaft between the Miffiffipi and Lakes Superior and Michigan, and then runs eaft to 
the Allegany range of mountains. It gives birth to the great rivers Miffiffipi and St. Lawrence; and on the north to 
Nelfon's River. The farthennoft branch runs quite north acroft North America, from Bering’s Strait to Greenland, 
and gives birth to M'Kenzie’s River, which runs north into the Arftic Ocean. 

From thefe chains of mountains America is divided into three declivities, towards as many feas, viz. on the 

eaft towards the Atlantic; on the weft towards the Pacific, and on the north towards the Arctic Ocean. It is formed 

alio into nine terreftrial bafons; viz. the bafon of the Ardtic Ocean, iituated on the north, as well as that of Hud- 
Ion’s Bay; the bafon of the Pacific Ocean, on the weft; thofe of the Gulph and River of St. Lawrence, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the eaft; the bafons of the Gulph of Mexico or Miffiffipi, and the Caribbean Sea; in the 
middle, the balons of the rivers of the Amazons, and Rio de la Plata on the eaft, in South America. 

From Mount St. Gothard, 6790 feet above the level of the fea, the higheft mountain of Switzerland, 
arife five great rivers, viz. the Rhone, the Rhine, and two of its branches, the Aar and Rufs, and the Tefing, 
the laft is a branch of the Po. It gives birth alfo, to five great chains of mountains which proceed from it, viz. 

The Alps Pennines, which run weft along the fouth fide of the Rhone, between the Valais and Italy, 

through Mounts la Fourche, Mcinthal, Sempione, Maryo, Serrio, St. Bernard, 8074 feet above the level of the lea, 

then extends on the Glacieres through Mount Blanc, the higheft Ipot in Europe, 15,302! feet above the lea. 
The Alps continued thence divide Savoy from Piedmont; run through little St. Bernard, Mounts Iftran, Soana, 
Cenis, 6261 feet above the fea, and Mount Cametion; divide France from Italy, and then enter the country of 
Nice, where they terminate at the Gulph of Genoa, between Nice and Monaco; it gives birth to the river Po. 

The Apennin Mountains, which are a continuation of the Alps, run eaft from the country of Nice, be¬ 
tween the limits of Piedmont, Monferrat, Genoa, Parma, Modena and Tufcany. They then proceed fouth-eaft 
through the States of the church, and the kingdom of Naples, to Cape Ami. They traverfe the latter countries 
from eaft to weft, and give birth to the rivers Tiber and Arno. They then crofs the Faro of Meffia, and run 
through the itland of Sicily to Capo Ferro, where they end. They divide Sicily from north to louth, and give 
birth on the fouth to the rivers Giaretta, Salfo, Platina and Belici. Befidcs this great chain of mountains, there are 
two remarkable volcanoes in Italy, feparate from the great chain, viz. Mount Vefuvius, 3904 feet above the level 
of the fea, Iituated eight miles louth-caft from Naples. This mountain throws out generally a thick finoke, accom¬ 
panied, fometimes, with flames; and during great eruptions, torrents of melted matter, called Lava, iflue from it,' which 
overflows the neighbouring country, and when cool, forms a hard folid fubftance. The other volcano. Mount Ge- 
bello, formerly called Mt. ./Etna, rifes 10,700! feet above the lea. It is Iituated forty-five miles fouth-weft of Meffina in 
Sicily, and is the higheft mountain in that ifland. Like Vefuvius, it frequently throws out flames as well as finoke, 
mixed with ftones, and calcined fubftances; and thefe eruptions are fometimes accompanied with earthquakes. The 
fuperftitious people believe it to be the habitation of the devil. 

Mounts Costecnas, or the ancient Mount Scordinus, run fouth-eaft from Mount St. Gothard, in Switzerland, 
in the fame direction as the Apennin; traverfe the country of the Grifons, through Mounts l’Oifeau, Adel, Splugen 
and Jule; then run along the fouthern fide of Germany, and divide that country from the Republic of Venice. 
They then pafs through Mounts Bernico del Oro, Luga, Como, Baftalora, Brenner Mankiat, and on the ancient 
Mounts Oera, Albius and Obelus, enter and traverfe Turky in Europe; proceed through Mounts Emmeh Dag, or 
Haimus, and crols the Strait of Conftantinople. This chain feparates the bafon of the Black Sea on the north, from 
that of the Mediterranean on the fouth. From Mounts Coftegnas a chain runs almoft fouth through Greece, to 
Cape Angeto, through the ancient Mounts Sacer, Jola, Termeties, Draca and Timolus, crofics the Ifles of Cerigato, 
Candia, Scorpenta and Rhodes, and then proceeds north-eaft to Mount Taurus. It enclofes, on the fouth, the iflands 
in the Gulph of the Archipelago. 

Mount Taurus, which runs from Mounts Coftegnas, traverfes Tqrky in Afia, joins Mount Caucasus, which 
traverfes Perfia and I 3 '. Thibet. It feparates the bafon of the Cafpian Sea, on the north, from that of the 
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Gulph of Perfia, or the Arabian Sea, on the fouth; it then proceeds on the fouth of Great Thibet, through P c . 
Thibet, Mounts Lankpu, Kentaiffe and Turk Hend. It feparates the group of mountains of the Defart of Cobi, on 
the north, from the bafon of the Bay of Bengal on the fouth, then continues through Chinefe Tartary, and runs 
into the Ifthmus of Corea. It feparates the bafon of the Chinefe Sea on the fouth, from that of the Ochotfk Sea, 
and Gulph of Corea on the north, traverfes the Great South Sea, through the Strait of Corea and the Elands of 
Ximo, Gotta, Lekeyo, Mendizabal, Sulpher, Jardines, Mariannes or Ladronnes, Carolinas, Lord Mulgrave's Range, 
St. Pierre, Sandwich D*, Maria, Lajara, Pafaros Boca Pantida, la Nublada, Saccoro, Paffion, Marias and Ifabclla, erodes 
the mouth of the Gulph of California, and running north through New Mexico, to the 50th degree of latitude, 
turns call, and divides itfelf into two branches. One of thefe branches traverfing Canada, runs through the Strait 
of Belleiflc, erodes Davis's Strait to Cape Farewell, and then proceeds between Lakes Winnipeg Superior, Huron and 
Hudfon’s Bay. It feparates the bafon of Hudfon’s and Baffin's Bay on the north, from that of the Gulph and River 
of St. Lawrence on the fouth, then traverfos the Wcftern Ocean to Cape Mizen-hcad, near Cape Clearj paf- 
fes through Ireland from fouth-weft to north-weft: erodes the North Channel, and runs to Ettrick Pen on the 
great chain of mountains of Scotland. It divides Ireland from eaft to weft: and gives birth, on the caft to the 
rivers Blackwater, Suire and its branches, the Nore and Barrow; and the Boyne. And on the weft to the branches 
of the Shannon, the Brofna and Inny; the Erne, Barin, and Lagon. 

The other branch, which is the main chain, runs drft fouth-eaft, and then north-eaft through the northern 
part of the United States of America, to the Allegcny Mountains, and afterwards proceeds north between the head 
of the Rivers Hudfon, Connecticut, and runs on the Albany Ridge, erodes New Brunfwick, to Cape Breton and New¬ 
foundland. It divides the bafon of the Gulph of Mexico on the fouth, traverfes the Atlantic Ocean through the 
great bank of Newfoundland, the Blands of Azores, Madeira and the Canaries, to Cape Bojador in Africa; and then runs 
north-eaft on Mount Atlas, through Moroco. It divides, on the eaft, the bafon of the river Niger; erodes the Strait 
of Gibraltar, traverfes Spain in a north-eaft, and then in a northern direction; runs through Sirrias Ronda, Nevada, 
Eluira, Cacorla and Segura; then runs on the eaft fide of Morena, and afterwards on Serrias Alcaraz, Cafuegra, 
Atbaracin, Molina, Laloria, Antiena, Urbian, Piquera, Occa and Mounts Afturies. It feparates the bafon of the Atlantic 
Ocean on the eaft,' from that of the Mediterranean on the weft; turns off abruptly to the eaft, runs on the Sierra, 
St. Adrian and Pyrenees Mountains, which are the boundaries between France and Spain. It feparates the bafon of 
the Bay of Bifcay on the fouth, as well as on the eaft from the weftern part of France; traverfes that country in 
a north-eaft direction; runs through Mounts Ccvcnnes, Cantal and Cote d’Or, and divides itfelf into two branches, 
near le Thillot. The Mount Vafges, which proceeds north-weft to Calais, and erodes the Strait to Dover. Mount 
Jura, the other branch, runs fouth-weft through Mount la Dole; erodes the Rhone at Fort l’Eclure, runs fouth-eaft 
through Savoye on Mounts Saleve, acrofs the River Avre, proceeds along the Glacier, erodes the Rhone near St. 
Maurice, and extends on Mounts Ufder-Gelten, Colonne, Gemmi, Schrekhorn, Vetterhorn and Grimfel, to Mount 
St. Gothard. 

Mounts Fichtelberg or Fichterbert and Crapack, which run from Mount St. Gothard, proceed north-eaft 
through the country of the Grifons, between the Rhine and the Inn, over Mounts l’Oifeau, Adel, Splugen Mayole, Sep- 
timer and Jule, where Mounts Caftegas and Crapack are joined. They then advance through Mounts Albel, Scaletta, 
Rhetico, Stepina and Pxtico; enter Germany; proceed weft through Swabia, between the Lake of Conftance and the Da¬ 
nube; run north on the Black Foreft, between the Rhine and the head of the Danube, turn fhort to the eaft, then run 
on the north of that river through Mount Fichtelberg. It feparates, on the fouth, the bafon of the North Sea. Then 
divides into two branches, one of which runs almoft north through Denmark to Mount Dophrines in Norway. It 
feparates the bafon of the North Sea on the eaft, from that of the Baltic on the weft. The other branch of the 
Mount Crapack traverfes Germany; proceeds through Gallicia, between Hungary and Poland; and then runs north- 
eaft through the latter country to the group of mountains of Mofcow, where the chain divides into two branches; 
one runs eaft, then fouth to Mount Caucafus; the other continues farther north, where it falls in with the Great 
Northern Chain, which traverfes the globe from eaft to weft. It feparates the bafon of the Baltic Sea on the fouth, 
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from that of the Black Sea on the North.; it gives the fources to the rivers Danube, Dnifter, Volga, on the fouth; 
the Rhine, Kibe, Odor, Viftula, Memel, Dvina and Valehov, on the north. It feparates into two branches, one 
runs north to Mount Dophrines, the other continues eaft through Ruffia in Europe, to the ancient Mounts 
Riphees, on the borders of Ada. It feparates the bafon of the White Sea on the Ibuth, from that of the Cafpian 
Sea on the North. It then runs fouth to the ancient Mounts Imaus, traverfcs Ruffia in Alia through Mounts Al- 
tay Alintopa; runs north of the group of the great defart of Cobi, and proceeds north-eaft to Beering’s Strait. It 
feparates the bafon of the Ar&ic Ocean on the ibuth, from that of the feas of Okhotik and Kamtchatka on the 
weft and north; it gives on the north the fources to the rivers Dwina, Obb, Enifly, Lena, Indighirka and Kovina, 
and traverfcs the northern part of North America from Beering's Strait to Greenland; then it runs fouth-eaft on the Stony 
Mountains, then eaft, and afterwards north, between the Lakes Hyte-he-le-ca and Slave', Hudion’s and Baffin’s Bays, 
and then proceeds fouth-eaft to Iceland. It then runs through the ocean, between the Northern Sea and the Ardtic 
Ocean, traverfes the Iflands of Feroe and Shetland, and divides itfelf into two branches, one of which runs through 
Great Britain, and the other proceeds on the north of the North Sea to Feel’s Mount. It divides the bafon of 
the German Ocean on the north, and continuing through Norway, runs north-eaft through Mounts Dophrines, 
between Sweden and Norway. It proceeds then almoft fouth, between the White Sea and the Baltic, to Mount 
Crapack. It feparates the bafons of the Baltic Sea on the north and eaft, from that of the Ardtic Ocean on the fouth. 

The fouthem chain of mountains, that neareft to the equator, runs eaft from Cape Negro, on the fouth of the 
group of mountains of Africa, to Cape Delgado. It traverfes the Indian Ocean to the north of the channel of 
Mozambique; runs on the Iflands of Comoro, Madagafcar, Bourbon, France or Mauritius, Rodrigues, Corgodos, Sable, 
Amirante, Mahc, Peros, Salomon and Brothers. It then feparates into two branches, one of which runs to Cape 
Comorin, through the Iflands of Diego Rayes, Maidive, Ceylon, where arifes Adam’s Peak, and then runs to Lac¬ 
cadive. It feparates on the fouth and eaft, the bafon of the Sea of Omen. The other chain, which continues 
through the Iflands of Apalura and Sumatra, feparates on the fouth the Bay of Bengal. It crofles the Strait of 
Sunda, runs through the Iflands of Java, Madura, Bali, Lombock, Sumbawa, Sumba, Mangerye, Solor, Lomblemom 
Omby Timor, Teralta, Moa, Damme, Timor Laut, Saute, Aroo, Klcen Key, Keywactela, Groot Key, Borneo, Celebes, 
Booton, Gilolos, Mortinay, Vowl, Peling, Sullas, Xullabeflee, Bouro, Seram, Ouby, Myfbl, Waygooe, Papua or New Guinea, 
croffes Dampier’s Strait, runs on New Britain, acrofs St. George’s Channel, runs on New Ireland, Mathids, New 
Hanover and Prince of Wales Ifland; then runs on the Iflands of Arendy, crofs Bougainville’s Strait, runs on So¬ 
lomon, Louiiiade, Three Sifters, Queen Charlotte’s, Santa Cruz, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Feejee, Friendly 
Iflands, Horn, Hope, Maurelle, Solitaira, Yorks, Bowmans, San Bernardo, Savage, Vofquez, Palmerfton, Scilly, 
Howes, Society, Otaheite, Lower Iflands, Dangerous Archipelago, or Bougainville; Marquefas, Titcairns, Davis’s Land 
or Eafter I. Juan and St. Felix, enters South America, traverfes that country through the Cordelier Malogrofo, 
and divides into two branches. One of thefc runs through Cape St. Roque to Cape Bojador, in Africa, through 
the Ifland of Fernando, and proceeds to the Cape Verde Iflands. The other, which is the main chain, traverfes 
the Atlantic Ocean, runs through the Ifland of Trinidada, Low Sandy, St. Matthew and St. Helena, to Cape Negro. 

The marine chain, neareft to the South Pole, runs from the Cape of Good Hope, traverfes the Indian Ocean 
through the Iflands of Denia, Marfeveen, Prince Edward, Marion and Crozets, Kerguelen’s Land, or Defolation, St. 
Paul’s and Amfterdam, to Cape Horn. It traverfes the Atlantic Ocean, palling through the iflands of Hawkins's 
Maidcnland, or Falkland, Georgia, Sandwich Lands, la Grande, of la Roche, Saxemburg, Triftan de Cunha, Night¬ 
ingale, Diego Alvaro, and Goughs; and then proceeds to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The other five chains of mountains which run from north to fouth, fubdivide the great bafon into fmall ones. 
Of thefc chains, that of the Cordillieras de los Andes, in America, which runs from Cape Horn, along the weftern coaft of 
South America to Panama, through the country of Patagonia, Chili, Peru, See. then proceeds on the volcanoes of Cle- 
mento, Huagleca, Ozorno, Huannea, Villarica, Nataco, Chinal, la Hagua, St. Barbara, Peteroa, Mayno, Ligua, Co- 
quimbo, Capiapo and Cayombour; and then continues through the Ifthmus of Panama and New Mexico. It feparates 
on the weft, the bafon of the Carribean Sea, and then runs along the' Stony Mountains to Beering’s Strait. It 
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feparates the batons of the Atlantic Ocean on the eaft, from that of the Gulph of Mexico and the river Mifiifiipi, 
on the weft. 

One of the chain of iilands of the Pacific Ocean runs almoft north from New Holland to the Ardtic Ocean, 
through New Guinea, Timor, Celebes, Borneo, Gilolo, Sangir, and the Philippine Iilands, the Magindano, Bohol, 
Negros, Pany, Zeba, Palawan, Mindoro, Leyte, Samar and Luzon; the iilands of Balbuyanes, Balhees, Formola and 
Pclcadores. It feparates on the eaft the bafon of the Chincfe Sea, and proceeding on' the iilands of Upama, Patchore 
and Taypin, the Lekeyo, Upulima, Kikiay, Mendizabal, Tanao-Sima, erodes Diemen’s Strait, and' runs through the 
iilands of Likeo, Gotta, Ximo, Siko and Japan. It feparates the baftm of the Gulph of Corea on the eaft; and con¬ 
tinuing through the Kourlikie Ides on Tchikota to Atorkau or Staten Land, crofies the Strait of de Vries, runs 
through the iilands of Tchroup, Shamalhir, Rokkoke, Shiyalhkatan, Makanroulchy, Porolufchir, and Soumlhou Alagit; 
it then enters the Ifthmus of Kamtchatka. It feparates on the eaft the bafon of the fea of Okhotik,' and' then'pro¬ 
ceeds to the promontory of Shagatikoi. 

The range of high land and mountains on the eaft of Alia, runs north from Sincapore Strait, through the 
Ifthmus of Malaya and Great Thibet to Turk Hend. It ieparates the bafon of the Bay of Bengal on the eaft; 
from that of the Chinele Sea on the weft; It' erodes the Delart of Cobi, and proceeds through Tartary and Rufiia 
in Alia to the Gulph of Taimura. It gives birth on the weft to the river Enid'cy, and on the eaft to the Lena. 

The middle chain of the Afiatic Mountains, called the Gauts, runs North from Cape Comorin along the Ma¬ 
labar Coaft, through the weftern fide of Hindooftan. It feparates on the eaft the heads of the rivers Couvery, 
Kiftnah, Godavery, Mahanada, and of fcveral branches of the Ganges, viz. the Bender, Cane, Jumnah and Chumbul, 
from thole on the weft, the rivers Nerbudah, Puddar, Surfoety, and of three branches of the Indus, the Rauvee, Chu- 
naub and Behut. • It feparates alfo the bafon of the Bay of Bengal on the weft, from that of the Sea of Oman 
on the eaft. It then traverfes firft in a northern, then in an eaftern, and afterwards in- a north-weft diredtion Weft- 
Tartary. It feparates on the eaft the rivers Hyarken, Hi and Emil; and divides on the eaft the bafon of the 
Cafpian Sea, and then proceeds north through Ruilia, between Europe and Alia, to Novaya-Zcmbya, on the Ardtic 

The range of Mounts Lupala, Ararat, and part of Mount Caucafus runs north from the Cape of Good Hope, 
through the eaftern fide of Africa-, between the river Nile, and the Red Sea. It gives birth on the eaft to the 
river Zimbaza, and feparates the bafon of the Arabian Sea on the weft, from that of the Mediterranean on the 
eaft. It then crofies the Ifthmus of Suez, and runs on Mount Ararat in Armenia, now Syria, where it is fuppofed 
Noah’s Ark refted. It then crofies Turkey in Afia, runs on Mounts Taurus and Caucafus, between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and" Cafpian Seas, and the rivers Volga and Don; and proceeds through Europe to the group of the moun¬ 
tains of Mofcow. It feparates the bafon of the Black Sea on the eaft, from that of the Cafpian and Aral Seas on 
the weft ; and crolling Mount Crapack, runs between the lakes Ladoga and Onega, the Gulph of Bothnia, and the 
White Sea, and proceeds through North Cape to Spitzbergen Iilands in the Ardtic Ocean. 

The ancient Mounts Laputa and Atlas run north from the Cape of Good Hope, through Africa, acrots Mount la Lune 
or the Moon, and proceed on the weft of the river Nile to Egypt. This chain divides the bafon of the river Niger 
on the eaft and north from that of the Mediterranean on the weft and fouth. It then ftretches north-weft along 
the coaft of Barbary to the Strait of Gibraltar, which it crofies, and palling through Spain and France, as before 
mentioned, runs through the Strait of Dover, where it is fuppofed England, before the deluge, had a communication 
with the continent. It then continues its diredtion through Great Britain, and extends to the Shetland Illes. 

Having thus traced out the origin and diredtion of the grand chains of mountains which encircle or traverfe the 
globe, the author will now proceed to treat more particularly on thofe of South Britain, which he has carefully 
delineated -on the annexed Map. 
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Plate I. 


HEIGHT OF THE MOST REMARKABLE MOUNTAINS, 

Taken by the Barometer , &c. above the Level of the Sea. 

Englifll Feet. 


Cbimboraco, one of the Cordilliers In South America, by M. M. of the Academy of Sciences in Paris; this 

mountain is covered with perpetual fnow, - -- -- -- - 20,608 

The fame, according to Condamine, 3000 toifcs, equal to- - - - - - 19,224 

Cotopaxi, in the province of Quito, according to Don Antonio de Ulloa, ----- 19,929 

Mount Blanc, which is covered with perpetual fnow, is fituated in Savoy, one of the higheft mountains of 

the ancient world, according to Mr. de SauAure, is 17,700 Paris feet, equal to 18,806| 

The fame, by Sir George Shuckburg, - -- -- -- -- 15,662 

The fame, by M. De Luc, ----------- 15,302* 

Car aeon, near Quito, one of the Cordilliers, by M. M. of the Acadamy of Sciences of Paris, - - 15,827 

Pitcbincba, near ditto, with the former mountain ferve as ftations for meafuring a degree of the meridian 

in Peru, by ditto, - 15,571 

Pike of Teneriff, in the Ifle of Madeira, according to Dr. Heberden, ----- 15,396 

The fame, according to Feuilly, ---------- 13,248 

The fame, by M. T. Bourrit, - 13,197 

Mount Rofe in Italy, the higheft of the Alps, by Father Beccaria, ------ 15,084 

Carafon, near Quito, according to M. F. Bourrit, - - - - - - - - 14,820 

Mount JEtna, in the Ifle of Sicily, according to Sir George Shuckburg, ----- 10,954 

The Jams, by M. de Saufllire - -- -- -- - - 10,700* 

Mount Buet, according to M. F. Bourrit, - - - - - - - - -10,124 

The fame, by M. de Luc, - -- -- -- -- - 9,945 

Conigou, the higheft of the Pyrenees, according to M. M. of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, - - 9,984 

Summit of Cremarion, according to M. F. Bourrit ------- 8,874 

Ridge of Brewin, a Glacier, in the Valley of Chamouni, by ditto, ----- 8,847 

Mount Velino, on the eaft of Terne, near Rieli, in Italy, by Sir George Shuckburg, - 8,397 

Grand St. Barnard, at l'Hofpice in Savoy, by M. de Sauflure, ------ 8,346 

Mount St. Gotbard, the higheft mountain of Switzerland, by M. de Sauflurc - - - - 6,790 

Swuciujloet, within the borders of Norway, 4658 feet above the Lake Farmund, and that lake is thought 

to be near 2000 or 3000 above the tea-------- 6,658 

The higheft mountains of Sweden, by fome late experiments, between the lat. 63°. and 64°. have been 

found to be above the Baltic, - -- -- -- -- 6,652 

jlrejkutan, in Jtemland, Norway, is laid to be 6162 Englifll feet above the neareft rivers. 

Mount Cenis in Italy, at the Poll Houfe, the rocks on each fide of the plain, where is fituated the Poll 

Houfe, is at leaft 3000 feet higher, according to Sir George Shuckburg, ... - 6,261 

Grand Croix in Italy, by ditto, - - - - - - - - - 6,023 

Valley of Mountainvert, in Savoy, by M. F. Bourrit ------- 5.J95 

Dote, between France and Switzerland, the higheft mountain of Jura, by ditto - - - - 5,523 

Pike of Rucio, in the Ifle of Madeira, by ditto, - -- -- -- - 5,067 

Lannebourg, by Sir George Shuckburg, - -- -- -- -- 4,408 

Ben-Nivis, in the county of Invernefs, one of the higheft mountains of North Britain, oblerved at Fort-William 

by his Grace the Duke of Gordon, and Mr. Hoy, in 1784—Pennant's Tour in Scotland, - - 4.387 

Wbern Side, in the north of England, one of the higheft mountains of South Britain, by Mr. Waddington, - 4,050 


Ingleborougb 
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Ingleborougb , in ditto, by ditto, __________ 

Pennygant, in the north of England, by ditto, ________ 

Mount Vefuvius, near Naples, in Italy, by M. de Sauflure, 

Stony Mountains, in North America, 3,520 feet above the level of their bafe, by 

Sylfiallen, on the borders of Jannland, 3,132 feet perpendicular from the height to the bafe. 

Mount Somma, according to Sir George Shuckburg 

Snowdon, in the north of Wales, the higheft mountain of that country, according to Mr. Pennant, 

The fame, by General Roy, __________ 

The fame, by Mr. Waddington, __________ 

Scbicballian, in Perth (hire, Scotland, by the Rev. Dr. Mafkelyne of the Royal Society in London, 

High Part of Table, at the Cape of Good Hope, by M. F. Bourrit, - 

Madama, in Italy, by Sir George Shuckburg, ________ 

Pendle Hill, in the North of England, by Mr. Waddington, ______ 

Crofs Fell, in the north of England, by Mr. Donald, _______ 

Blackboufe Heights, Sclkirkfhire, Scotland, _________ 

Valley of Chamouni, in Savoy, by M. F. Bourrit, ________ 

Helvellyn, in the north of England, by Mr. Donald, _ - 

Skiddaw, in Cumberland, by ditto, _ ________ 

Ben-lomond, in North Britain, Pennant's Tour in Scotland, _______ 

Saddleback, in the north of England, by Mr. Donald, _______ 

Summit of the Rock above the Poll Houfe at Reddicoffani, in Italy, by Sir George Shuckburg, 

Mount Raticore, a volcanoe, one of the higheft parts of the Apennine Mountains, fituated on the road be¬ 
tween Bologna and Florence, __________ 

Novalefe, by Sir George Shuckburg, _________ 

Peak of Derby, fuppofed to be _ 

Poji Houfe, at Reddicoffani, by ditto, - 

Eltrick Pin, in Selkirklhire, Scotland, _________ 

Carter Fell, Roxburgfhire, Scotland, _________ 

La Calbambre, in Italy, by Sir George Shuckburg, - - - - _ _ 

Vinterbo, in Italy, by ditto, - - _ _•_ a 

Lake of Geneve, in Switzerland, by M. de Luc, - 

The fame, at the lower paflage of the Rhone, by M. F. Bourrit, ______ 

Mount Barbara, (olim Mount GaurusJ near Naples, _______ 

Sienne, by Sir George Shuckburg, _ _________ 

Aigucbdlc, in Italy, by ditto, __________ 

Kinnekullc, in Weflro-Gothia, - 

Chambcrry, in Savoy, by Sir George Shuckburg, ________ 

The bills near Shuckburg, in Warwickfhirc, by ditto, _______ 

Shuckburg, in ditto, by ditto, - 
Mount Nuovo, in Italy, by ditto, 

Florance, at l'Arno, in Italy, by ditto, - 
Capitolc, in Italy, by ditto, 

Rome, (nel Corlb 61 feet above the Tyber,) by ditto, _______ 

Thames, at London Bridge, by ditto, _________ 

Tyber, at Rome, in Italy, by ditto, _________ 
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Map of the summits of the great chains of mountains and highlands of 

ALBION; 

With its Declivities, as it appeared tv hen the Waters of the Deluge were retiring*. 

THE tradition of the deluge has been preserved among moil nations of the world; and naturalifts fccm to give 
an indubitable proof of it in the fea fhells and other marine bodies found at the tops of the higheft mountains, and 
particularly on thofe of the Cordellieras in Peru, fome of which are two thou (and cubits above the level of the fea. 

It is impolfible to point out exactly the retreat of the waters of the deluge, of which the ocean was the fmallell 
part. Did they precipitate themfelves into the bowels of the earth through the mouths and openings of the volcanos? 
Or did they return from whence they came ? Common fenfe rcje&s fuch a paradox, and is obliged to acknowledge 
the wonderful power of the omnipotent God. 

Europe was almoft totally uncovered when this country appeared from among the waters. As the waters of 
the deluge were decrealing, the peaks of Albion reared, in fuccelfion, their majeftic heads with natural fublimity, 
according to their different elevation above the level of the fea, like a high rock when the ocean retires from it 
with retrograde motion. 

The firft high mountain which appeared in South Britain was Whern Side, 4050 feet in height, and furpalfing 
the lofty hill of Ingleborough by 63 feet; Pennygant by 120 feet; Snowdon by 1482 feet; Pcndlc Hill by 639 
feet; Croft Fells by 660 feet; Helvelen by 726 feet; Skiddaw by 780 feet; Ax-edge by feet; Kinderfcout by 
15jo feet, and Saddle-back by 1002 feet. 

Thefe are but dwarfs when compared with Mount Blanc in Savoy, which is 18,8061 feet above the level of 
the lea. From this furvey of mountains it appears, that Mount Blanc is 14,756! feet higher than Whern Side. 

The fecond mountains which appeared were thole of the northern chain and Wellh Mountains. They are in¬ 
ferior to the Alps and Apennines in Italy, only in height and extent; for they equal them in beauty of line and 
variety of fummit; in the number of their lakes, and the tranfparency of their water, as well as in their colouring 
of rock and foftnefs of turf. The mountains in England, however, are all acceflible and covered to their fummits 
with eternal verdure; and they afford profpeCls not lefs furpriling and more variegated than even the Alps them¬ 
felves. The tops of the Alps are, for the moll part, inaccelliblc, being covered with continual fnow, which com¬ 
mencing at a regular height above their cultivated and verdant lidcs, forms the higheft contrail of nature. There 
may be feen, at one view, every gradation of climate; and the prolpedl beheld from the fummits of the higher 
mountains, exhibits lands interfered with rivers; promontories projecting from the azure deep, and feas decorated with 
iflands, as well as enlivened by navigation, which adds greatly to the beauty of the view, and encreafes its variety 
and magnificence. 

DESCRIPTION of the NATURAL DIVISIONS of BRITAIN, 

BY ITS GREAT CHAINS OF MOUNTAINS AND RANGE OF HIGH LAND. 

THE mountains and high lands of England viewed from the north rcfcmble a lofty tree, with its branches to¬ 
wards the fouth, and its roots towards the north, while its trunk extends north and fouth from the Peak of Derby 
to Scotland. They have their orjgin in the iflands of Shetland, then run fouth, and traverfe Nortli Britain; proceed 
fouth-weft through the counties of Caithnefs and Sutherland, then north, and afterwards weft and call through the 
Ihires of Rofs and Invernefs; then almoft fouth between Argyle, Perth and Dunbarton; then fouth-eaft, and traverfe 
Sterlinglhirc, and then run between the Ihires of Lannark, Pebbles, Selkirk, Dumfries and Roxburgh. They give 

birth 
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birth on the eaft, to the rivers Tweed, Forth, Tay, Spey, Monifon, Beuly, Grudy and Ockell; and on the weft, 
thole of the Locky, Clyde and Evon. This chain leparates on the weft, the bafon of the North Sea from that on 
the eaft of the Atlantic. 

It then enters England near Hambledon Hill, and divides into two branches, one of which runs north-call 
through the Cheviot Hills to the fea near Bamborough Caftle: it feparates England from Scotland. The other 
branch continuing louthward, firft divides Northumberland from Cumberland, then enters Weftmoreland, Iprcads itfclf 
all over that county and part of Cumberland; after which, contracting itfclf again into a chain, it continues its 
courfe, and runs on part of Yorklhire, and divides that county from Lancalhire. It then enters Derbylhire, lpreads 
itfclf all over the northern part of that county, and, as it advances towards the centre of it, lofes itfclf in lofty 
heights, where it firft originated. 

It then runs from Scotland through Hambledon Hill, Blacklhaw Hill, Marwin Peak, Spadendale Weft, Meerton Hill, 
Thackmoor Hill, Hartfide Fell, Scardel Fell, Crols Fell, Dun Fell, Mule Fell, Doo Craggs, Pind Hill and Moulds 
Fell. It then quits the northern chain, and running wefterly through Penrik Fell, Kirkton Fell, Eagles Cragg, Long- 
dale Fells, crofs the pafs of Kefwick, runs on Barrowdale Fells, Derwent Fells and Furncfs Fells, ends at Blackcomb 
Hill in Cumberland. 

From its fummit it divides the declivity on the eaft, towards the North Sea,- from Sunderland to Scarborough, 
and on the weft towards the Solway Frith, from the Mull of Galway in Scotland, to Blackcomb Hill in Cumberland. 

It then continues its courfe on the northern chain through Wild Bear Fell, Bow Fell, Shunner Fell, Widale 
Fell, Longdale Fell, Cam-hill, Wharnfide, Penn Hill, Ingleborough Hill, Pennygant Hill, Middleton Fell, Holmes 
Fell, Green Fell, Bolland Knot, Ckelfhaw Fell, Pendle Hill, Black Hill, Woolfell Cragg, Winfell Cragg, Pinnow 
Hill, Blackftone Hedge, Noona Hill, Hamilton Hill, Kindcrfcout on the Peak of Derby, and Ax Edge Mount. 

The third high land which appeared was the continuation of the northern chain of mountains, the midland 
range of high land, and part of the Yellow Lime-Stone Ridge, extending from Derbylhire to Weft Cautfton in Wiltlhire; 
where the chains of chalk and yellow lime-ftone hills are connected together. It then continues its courfe fouth 
weft on the range of high lands through Wever Hill, between the former county and Chelhire; traverfes the north 
of Staffordlhire, runs through Hen Cloud, Ruches, Gun Cloud, Mole Cape, Talk Hill and Bingnole Hill. It divides 
on the eaft, the declivity towards the Humber from that on the weft towards the Irilh Sea, from Camel’s Point, 
in the Iflc of Anglefea, to Blackcomb Hill in Cumberland. It then leparates into two branches, one of which 
runs weft through Wrine Hill, traverfes the north of Shroplhire, then enters the north of Wales, where the moun¬ 
tains fpread themfelves over almoft all the north and fouthem part of that country, with part of Shroplhire and 
Herefordlhire; it then runs through the mountains of Craig Elvyreg, Bcrwyad, and Coder Ferwyn, and feparates into 
two branches, one of which runs north-weft through Arrenig, Berawin, Moelwyn, Moellhiabad, Snowdon, Camel, 
Pcnmaen Mawr, acrofs the Strait of Manai, and traverfes the illand of Anglefea, through Mynydd Paris, to Camel’s 
Point, where it ends. The other branch runs fouth through Cader 'ldri, Maylvadian, Plimlimmon, Cwin, Jeithen 
Hill and the Black Mountain, and then proceeds weft to St. David’s Head, where it ends. It feparates on the 
weft the declivity towards St. Ccorge’s Channel, from St. David’s Head to Camel’s Point, from that on the eaft 
and fouth towards the Severn Sea. The fmall branches which proceed eaft and fouth, from the higheft chains of 
the Wellli Mountains, run into Shroplhire and Herefordlhire, viz. the mountains of Maes Maylon, Moel Fammo, 
Moel Arthus, Rivcl-yr-Hinog, Fawr, Hargceft, Harthurftone Cufop, Long Mt. Brilley Hill, Brythen Hill, Bog Hill, 
Hollcrctt Hill, Denemorc Hill, Skillehen Hill, Pen Malland Hill, Malvern Hills, and Wrckin Hill. The other branch 
of the midland range of high land runs fouth, and then weft through Staffordlhire, on Madely Park, Maccr Heath, 
Alhley Heath and Gorily Hill; then traverfes Warwicklhire, runs call and then north through Caftle Ilill; turns call, 
and traveling the corner of Lcicefterlhire, runs to the yellow lime-ftone Ridge. It feparates on the north-eaft the 
declivity towards the Humber, from that on the fouth-weft towards the Severn River. It then enters Northamp- 
tonlhire, and feparates into two branches, the firft of which runs fouth-weft by Nealby, Iladdon, Aubuny Hill, 
and Shukburg Hill, 700 feet above the level of the fea; then proceeds to Hcllingdon Down, enters the borders of Warwick- 
lliirc, and runs between that county and Oxfordlliirc, palling through Nadbury Camp. It then enters Glouccfter- 
p (hire. 
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(hire, and runs on the north of Compden, through Baker’s Hill, erodes the pafs of Winchcombe, then runs on 
Stanley Hill. Gretton Hill, Cleeve Cloud, Whittington Hill, erodes the pafs of Skipton, then runs on Winds Arfe 
Hill, Crickley Hill, Birlip Hill, Prinknafh Hill, Beacon Hill, Painfwick Hill, erodes the pals of Stroud, runs on Selfey 

Hill, Uley and Berty Camp; then it runs on the fouth and call of Durdey, through Foot Hill, Stinchcomb Hill, and 

divides itfelf into two branches, one of which runs through Weftridge Hill, then on the eaft of Alderley, Old Sud¬ 
bury, Doddington and Durham Parks, Tod Hill and Frizzea Hill, and then continues to Bathfbrd, along the river 
Avon: its declivity is on the wed and (buth; the other branch erodes the pals of Nibley, then runs on the wed 
of Tortworth; it divides into two branches, one runs fouth on both ddes of the towns of Wickwar and Sodbury, to 
Bitton, where it ends; the lad branch runs louth-wed to King’s Wedon Hill, near Bhichamp, through Sunday’s 
Hill, Knowle and Blaze Cadle; its delcent of the hills is on the wed dde. 

The former branch traverfes Gloucederlhire and the north part of Wiltdiire, to the Wed of Couldon. It feparates 
the declivity on the wed towards the Severn Sea, from the Land’s End to St. David’s Head, from that on the 
ead towards the pafs of the Thames at Goring. It then runs through Stony Hill, Worthey Hill, Hazell Hill, 

Bam Hill, Grettenham Wood, Clack Hill, Sport Hill, Bremhill, Studley, Demy Hill, Nadi Hill, Rawdon Hill, 

Sandridge Hill, Round Hill, Cane Hill near Devizes, Fuzz Hill, Eadwell Hill, Maggot Cadle Hill, Littleton Pan- 
nel, Chevrell and Well-Head Pound, near W. Couldon, where the Chalk Hills and Yellow Lime-Stone Range join 
together. 

The fourth high lands which appeared were the collateral branches running from the great chains towards the 
lea, and which fub-divide the great declivity into fmaller inclinations toward the oceans. They condd of the con¬ 
tinuation of the Yellow Lime-Stone Ridge, which directs its courfe almod due north between the counties of 
Leiceder, Rutland, Lincoln and Nottingham. This ridge divides on the wed the declivity towards the -Eftuary, 
from Winfleet Haven to Blackmore Hill, and then continues modly north. A branch which runs ead from it along 
Lincoln Wolds to Wainfleet Haven, which divides the inclination on the north towards the jEftuary, on the fouth 
towards the mouth of the Humber, and then eroding the pafs of that river, runs through York Wolds and Stow 
Brow to Scarborough. It then turns ead, and runs on the Blackmoor Mountains, Shunnon Hoe and Richmond 
Hills, to Pind Hill. It feparates on the wed and north the declivity towards the Humber, and on the fouth to¬ 
wards the rivers Tees, Tyne, Wear. &c. The next branch is the Cuckhamlcy and Chiltern ranges of Chalk 
Hills, which run north-ead from Wed Couldon in Wiltfhire, to Blackmoor Hill in Norfolk. Its defeent is north- 
wed, then north, though its inclination is towards the Thames. The fird runs from Cane Hill in Wiltlhire, through 
Parkhoufe Park, Roundaway Hill, Bacon Down Hill, Morgan’s Hill, Loaders, Heave, acrofs the pafs of Caldon; 
traverfes Old Bury Hill, erodes the pafs of Cherhill; runs on Compton Badet Houle, and then on Compton Hill, 
Highway Hill, Cleeve Pipand Hill, Overton, Hodfon, Chidelden, Bedbury, Liddington, Wanborrow Hill, Callas Hill, 
and then proceeds to Shelbarrow Hill. The other branch runs in the fame direction as the former through Roughbridgc 
Hill, Eaton Hill, St. Ann’s Hill, Clifford Hill, Milk Hill, Burlinch Hill, Woodbury Hill, Walcot Hill *, Knap Hill, 
Golden Ball Hill, and Martcnfhall Hill; then runs on both lides of the Kennet River, through Marlborough 
Down, acrofs that river at the pals of Kennet, and continuing on Rey Down, Elcombe Down, Upcot Down, 
Banbury Down, Hadie Down, Buckley Down, Combe Hill, Stukely Hill, Church Hill, Beacon Hill, Liddington 
Hill, Sugar Hill, Pecks Hill, Hinton Hill, Fox Hill, runs to Shelbarrow Hill, where the two ranges of Chalk Hills 
from Wiltdiire are connected together; it then runs through Lameny Down, Bidiop Down, and Rudey; traverfes 
Berkfhire; runs through the White Horfe Hill and Cuckhamley Hill; erodes the pafs of the Thames at Goring, 
runs through the fouthern part of Oxfordfhire, traverfes Buckinghamlhire, runs through Gangfdown Hill and Chinnor 
Hill, traverfes Saunderton pafs; runs on the north dde of Checkers, erodes the pafs of Wendover, runs through 
Halfton Hill, Alhton Hill, Thring Hill, acrofs the pafs of Bulbourn river, and then runs through Northcolc Hill 
and Moneyburn Hill. It then divides into two branches, one of which runs north-weft on the remainder of the 
midland range of high land through Wingrave, Whitchurch, Knovel Hill, Stratton, Adloy and Catisford Heath, and 
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enters the foutherti part of Northamptonlhire, where it falls in with the Yellow Lime-Stone Ridge j it feparates on 
the fouth and call the declivity towards the pafs of the Thames at Goring, from that on the fouth-weft towards 
. the jEftuary, and that on the north towards the Thames, from Walton Nefs in Eflex, to the South Foreland in 
Kent. It then erodes the pafs of Dagnel, runs between the counties of Bedford, Hertford, Cambridge and Eflex; 
and proceeds through Afcott Hill and Dunftable Down. It then divides into two branches, the upper one of which runs 
on the fouth of Dunflable, through Luton Park, runs on both fldes of the Lea, acrofs the pafs of that river at Luton, 
and then proceeds through Scourge End and Waldon Hill, to Pegon Beacon Hill, where it meets the lower branch which 
runs on the north of the former through CafUe Hill, Barton Hill and Ravenfbury Caftle; the latter range may ferve as a 
rampart to prated! the pafs of the Lea. It then continues through Opley Park, runs on the fouth of Hitchin through 

Gafmore, Willbury Hill, Baldock Hill, Royfton Hill and Barley Hill, where it feparates into two branches, one of 

which runs towards Walton Nefs. The other branch, which continues through Suffolk, feparates on the call the 
declivity towards Oxford Nefs and Woodridge Haven; it then proceeds north through Norfolk, runs to Blackmore 
Hill, and feparates on the weft the declivity towards Yarmouth Roads; from that on the call towards the jEftuary. 

The fifth high land which appeared was the fouthern range of chalk hills, &c. which extended from Dover Cliff 
to the Land's End, and formed a junction with the northern chain of high land at Weft Caulfton in Wiltfliire. 
From this place proceeds, in an eaftern direction, the northern range of chalk hills which traverfes Wiltfhire, Hamp- 
fhire, Surrey and Kent; it then runs through Cheverall Hill, crofles the pafs of Lavington, runs on Bafhton Down, 
Willford Hill, CIcevc Hill, acrofs the pafs of Uphaven, proceeds on Uphavcn Hill, Pewfy Hill, Milton Hill, Eafton 
Hill, Burbage Down, Weftcombc Hill, Fitcombe Hill, Haydon Hill, Buttermere Hill, Walbury Hill, Pilot Hill, Si- 
down Hill, Burghclere Hill, Sydmonton Hill, traverfes the pafs of Bafmgftoke, and runs through Hackwood. It 
divides the declivity on the fouth towards the river Avon and Southampton Water; on the north, the rapid fide of 
the hills is towards the Thames, from the Stour river in Dorfctfbire, to near Farnham in Surrey. It then feparates 

into two branches, one of which runs through Wafton Patrick, Long Sutton, Clear Place, Tukefbury Hill, and 

croffes the pafs at the head of Blackwater river at Batchet Place, near Farnham; it then runs through Guildford 
Down, crofles the pafs of the Way at Guildford, then it proceeds through Albury Down, White Down, and acrofs 
the pafs of the Mole, at Dorking; it then runs on Box Hill, Ryegate Hill, Gatton Park, Betfum Hill, Marant’s 
Court Hill, acrofs the pafs of the Derent at Shoreham, runs through Wrotham Hill, crofles the pafs of the Medway 
at Wooldham, runs through Boxley Hill, Hollingborne Hill, Charing Hill, Eaftwell Park, acrofs the pafs of the 
Stower river at Godmerfham, runs on Wye Down, traverfes the pafs of the Little Stower at Liminge, and then runs 
through Newington Hill, to the Cliff of Dover near Folkftone, where it ends; its rapid fide is on the fouth, though 
its inclination is towards the Thames. At the diftance of between two and (even miles fouth from the former range, 
runs another branch, the range of ftone hills in the fame direction, extending from Surrenden to Woronifh, near 
Guildford, and ferving to cover the pals of the former range. Its rapid fide is on the fouth towards the Weald of 
Kent; and it forms the northern boundary of that county, though its inclination is towards the north range of 
Chalk Hills. It proceeds from Woronifh through Concyhurft Hill, Homcbury Hill and Leetch Hill, acrofs two 
branches of the Mole river; runs on Ryegate Hill, Tilbufter Hill, Pen Hill, Crookham Hill, Hide Hill, River Hill, 
Beacon or Wilmorc Hill, Fair Lawn and Mereworth, acrofs the pafs of the Medway at Farley; it then runs through 

Smith Hill, Hunton Hill, Linton Hill, Neal’s Hill, Water Street Hill and Stone Hill to Surrenden. It forms the 

northern boundary to the Weald of Kent. Farther towards the eaft there arc two high hills called Brook Hills 
Bufhes and Richborough, which cover the pafs of the Little Stower, and a little farther on the north of Folkcftonc 

there are four other hills fhaped like a fugar-loaf, called Creilway Hill, Sugar-loaf Hill, Cherry-garden Hill and 

Caftle Hill, which form an agreeable profpeift to the country round Folkcflone. 

The other branch, the Clay Hills, run through the North Down to Folkcftonc, nearly parallel to the former 
range. From Hackwood in Hampfhirc it runs almoft fouth through Hcrriand, acrofs the head of the Wey at Alton, 
then on the Monks Hill, King John's Hill and Empfhot Hill, and divides in two branches. 
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The North Downs; runs call through Woolmer Foreft, on Weaver’s Hill, and Grevcll Hill, acrofs Cawdry 
and Petworth Parks; then proceeds up to Bexley Hill and Blackdown Hill, and feparates into two branches. One of 
thcle branches, runs fouth acrofs the pals of Hafelmore, through Hind Head, then runs on each fide of the Devil's 
Punch Bowl, to Kittlebum Hill, &c. 

The other continues on the north of Sufiex, acrofs Oke river, runs through Tilgate Foreft, and feparates into 
two branches, one of which runs fouth-eaft on the North Downs through Turner’s Hill, Dan Hill, Heathfield, 
Role Hill, Battle and Standard Hill, to the eaft fide of Haftings, where it ends. 

The other branch runs eaft through Sacklbury Hill, Dane Hill, and Romney Marlhes Hills; then proceeds on 
the north of Hithe and Sandgaie Caftle, where it terminates between the caftle and Folkeftone. It leparates the 
general declivity on the fouth towards the Thames, from Sandgate Caftle to Weft Coulftone, in Wiltfliire, and on 
the north towards Pc.'cnfcy Haven and Appledore Channel. 

The other branch of the Chalk Hills continued, fouth-eaft from Empfhot in Hamplhire, runs through Stone Hill, 
Borden Hill, Buffer Hill, Buriton Hanger, Ditcham Grove and Markwell; then entering Sufiex, runs on the South 
Downs to Beachy Head, through Bow Hill, Rooks Hill, Dundton and Fam Hills, Bignor Hill, Bury Hill and 
Houghton Hill, acrofs the pafs of the Arun, from Arundel to Houghton; it then proceeds through Chankbury 
Hill and Cifiebury Hill, acrofs the pals of the Adur at Bramber; runs through Walfonbury Hill, Ditching Caftle 
Hill, acrofs the pafs of the Oufe at Lewes, and proceeding on JVlount Cabum, acrofs the pafs of the Cockmare, 
extends itfelf to Beachy Head, where it ends. It feparates on the fouth the declivity towards the channel, though 
the fteep fide of the hills is on the north towards the Weald of Sufiex. 

From Weft Caulfton in Wiltfhire the fouthern range of Chalk Hills proceeds eafterly through Jennet Hill, 
Eddington Hill, acrofs the narrow pafs of Lockham Spring; runs on White Cliff, Bratton Caftle Hill, Beenmere 
Hill and Arn Hill, and then advances fouth-weft through Borehazn Down, and Nanny Down. There are alfo fix 
detached hills in a line, half a mile from the former range, called Cap Head Hill, Battlefbury Caftle Middle Hill, 
Scratchbury Hill, and Cottley Hill, &c. The former proceeds afterwards on the north-caft of Heytefbury, through 
Horfe Hill; then runs on both fides of the river Willey, through Wilton to Salifbury. It then crofles the pafs of 
the Witley, at Sherington, and proceeding through Beyton Down, Bottington Hill, Whiten Hill, acrofs the Dcve- 
rell Brook at Brixton Deverell; runs on Betcombe Down, Brins Down, Cold Kitchen Hill, acrofs the pafs of King- 
fton Deverell, and runs on Middle Nap, Rod Mead Hill, Whitefheet and Beacon Hill. 

From Weftbury Leigh, at the bottom of the Chalk Hills, to the Beacon Hill near Mere, runs another branch, 
which advances five or fix miles eaftwards, from the former range which proceeds fouth-weft, and then fouth and eaft, 
through Chapmanflade to Corfley; then to the Clay Hills, two high eminences like a fugar-loaf, on the top of which is an 
entrenchment. It then traverfes Longleat Park, runs north of Maiden Bradley, through Long and Little Knoll, Gear 
Hill and Holt, where it feparates into two branches, one of which runs north-weft on the Mendip Hills, through the north 
of Shcpton Mallet and Wells, through Beacon Hill and Meofbury Caftle, acrofs the Mendip Cliffs, and proceeds on 
the north of Axbridge, through Crook Peak to Uphill, on the Briftol Channel, where it ends. On the fouth of this 
chain arc Potton and Ham Hills. The other branch, the fouthern range, continues on the weft of Alfred’s Tower. 
This likewife divides itfelf into two branches, one of which runs on the top of the Stour Head, then through Stur- 
ton. Zeal’s Houle and Caftle Hill to Beacon Hill, where it joins the former range of Chalk Hill. It then continues 
through Chadlcnwych Down, runs on the north of Weft and Eaft Knowle, to Stop’s Beacon; proceeds fouth through 
Pit and Hatch Houfes, acrofs the river Adder at Bridfor, and runs on both fides of that river through Wilton to Salif¬ 
bury; it then continues through Wandour Caftle, runs on the White Sheet Hill, then on both fides of Afton Brook 
to I-Iunton; crofles the pafs of Berwick St. John; runs on Winkelbury Hill, then on the north of Afhcombe, Rufli- 
more, Shire Rock, Crambourn Chace, Black Hills and Charlton Down, acrofs the pafs of the Avon, at Downton. 
It then proceeds through Whaddon Down and Dean Hill Down. It feparates on the fouth the hilly country of the fouth 
of Wiltfliire; it then proceeds acrofs the Anton or Tcft river; runs through Beacon Hill, and Hurfley Lodge acrofs the 
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Barge river near Winchester, and palTes through St. Catherine's Hill, Magdalen Hill, and Old Winchester Hill, to Butfer 
Hill, where it joins the South Down near Suflex. It divides on the South the hilly country of the north of Hampshire. 
It then continues fouth-well, a firSl courfe on the fouthem range, from Alfred’s Tower, through the fbuth-eafi 
comer of SomerfetShire, through Camlat Hill and South Caftle, traverfes Sherborne Park, Livelton Hill, and runs to 
Danbury Hill, from which the hills of Dorfetfhire begin to fpread themfelves all over the’ weft, and part of the call of that 
country. It then divides into two branches, one of which runs fouth-eaft through Revel’s Hill, Caftle Hill, Knole Hill, 
Ridcomb Down, Okefbrd Hill, Hode Hill, to Hambledon Hill. Its Sleep Side is on the north, though its inclination is 
towards the fouth. The other branch continues weft, traverfes the north-weft of Dorfetfhire, runs through Batcombe 
Down, Everfhot Down and Crofcombe Down, and divides itfelf alfo into two branches, one of which runs through 
Beamifter Down, and fpreads into three branches; one of thefe branches runs fouth-eaft on the Chalk Hills to Purbeck 
Foreland, through Aggerton, or Eggerton Hill, then runs on Blackdown Hill, Main Down, Watercomb Down, 
Chalden Down, Flower Barrow, acrofs Corfe river, and runs on Ballard Down, where the northern chain and chalk 
hills end. It feparates on the weft the declivity towards the channel from Purbeck Foreland to Beachy Head. It 
then erodes Chrift Church Bay; traverfes from eaft to weft the ISle of Wight, from the Needles to Pembridge 
Foreland; then palling through High Down, acrofs the pafs of the river Yar, near Freshwater Bay, runs on Afton 
Down, Tapnel Down, acrofs the fmall pafs of Brook; runs on Mattifton Down, acrofs the fmall pals of Mattifton; 
runs on Bruton Down, acrofs the fmall pafs of Shorwcll; runs on Chatterton Down, Gatecomb Down, acrofs the 
Small pafs of Cariibrook Caftle; runs on Mount Joy, acrofs the’ fmall pafs of the Medina river; runs on St. 
George’s Down, Arreton Down, Brading Down, acrofs the fmall pafs of Ncwchurch river, or Sandown Level at 
Briding, which is protected by Sandown Fort. It then runs on Bembridge Down to the Foreland, where it ends. 
It divides that island from north to fouth, and feparates its declivity on the north towards the Solent, or the paSTage 
between that island and Hampshire; 

And on the fouth-weft towards Brixton Bay. On the fouth-eaft of that ifland is a chain of Cliffs extending from Lake 
to Chale, and a group of high hills called Shankling Beacon, Smar Down Beacon, St. Boniface Down, Week Down 
and St. Catharine's Hill. From thefe hills it Separates the declivity on the north towards the pafles of the Medina and 
Sandown Level. 

The fecond branches continue South-weft from Beamifter Down, to Lyme, through Lewfon Hill, Pifton Hill, Lambert 
Caftle and Conys Caftle to Lyme Quarr Hill, and which bound the hilly country of Dorfetfhire on the Weft. 

The third branch or Southern Range runs from Beamifter Down through Chcddington - Down, then between the heads 
of the Ax, Perrot and Froome rivers; then proceeds between SomerfetShire .and Devonshire through White Down, Staple 
Hill, Pickcridge Hill, Bunfcombc Hill, Dunfbury Hill, and Blackdown Hills to Bredon Hill, where it divides into two 
branches, one runs eaft then fouth-eaft, through Willet Hill and Quantock Hills to Weft Monkton, where it ends; 
the other branch continues north-weft through Bredon Hill, Dunkry Beacon, and Exmoor Foreft. 

It feparates on the fouth the declivity towards Briftol Channel from Mendip Hill to Mort Point; from that on the north 
towards the Ex, Otter, and Ax rivers, from St. Aldan's Head to Hall Down Hill. It then continues to Telling Houfc; 
enters the North of Devonshire and divides into two branches, one of which runs to Mort Point, where it ends. The other, 
continuing fouth-eaft, runs through Exmoor Foreft; pafles between Devonshire and SomerfetShire; runs on the Weft 
of Dulverton, then fouth-weft, and north-weft through Devonshire between the heads of the Little Dant, Crcedy, Yeo 
and Taw rivers. It then divides into two branches, one of which runs eaft and fouth-eaft through Hall Down Hill 
to Teignmouth, where it ends. The other branch continues north-caft, meets two branches which furround Dartmoor 
Foreft, then runs on the fouth and weft of Oakhampton along the fouth of Torridge River, and feparates into two 
branches, one of which runs north to Hartland Point, where it ends. It feparates in the fouth and eaft the declivity 
towards Barnftablc or Bideford Bay, from Mort Point to Hartland Point. It then runs fouth-weft through Cornwall, 
on Wildey and Trawant Moors, and Cranbre Hills to the Land’s End, where it ends. It feparates on the South the 
declivity towards the British Channel, from Cape Cornwall to Hall Down, on the north-weft towards the Severn 
Sea from the Land’s End to Hartland Point. 
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From theft two great Chains, the Northern and Southern ranges, England is divided into three great decli¬ 
vities, towards three cardinal points, and as many Teas, that is to lay, on the eaft towards the German Ocean, 
from the Cheriot Hills, to the South Foreland, in Kent; on the weft towards the Severn Sea, St. George's 
Channel and the Irilh Sea, from the Mull of Galloway in Scotland, to the Land's End; and on the Ibuth towards 
the Englilh Channel and the Strait of Dover, from the South Foreland to the Land’s End. From theft two 
great chains England is iubdivided alio into Eighteen Inclinations towards as many great rivers, as will be feen in 
the next map. 

A PHYSICAL MAP of ENGLAND 

Divided according to its Natural Divifion, by its Great Ranges of Mountains and Highlands into 
Bafons and P'alleys, with the Courfes of the Great Rivers. 

_^\.FTER the waters of the deluge had fublided, and the ftas had retired within their proper boundaries, the 
mountains and land of Albion appeared, feparated from the reft of the world, of a triangular form, like a pyra¬ 
mid, with its baft on the fhore of the Britilh Channel, and its fummit towards the north; its ranges of high land 
forming its natural divilions, and encompalfing its phylical Bafons and Valleys, directs the courft of the great Rivers, 
and gives birth to thoft chiyftal fprings, which gently rife from their bofom, and trickle down their tides, through 
an everlafting verdure, uniting their fmall ftreams into currents and conveying their winding courfts to the Ocean. 

By theft ranges of high land, England is divided into twenty phyfical bafons and valleys; five of which are 
fituated in the .North, viz. 

The Basons of the Humber, Irish Sea, Solway Firth, and Tweed; and the Valiev of the Tyne, 
Wear and Tees. 

Four on the Eaft, viz. the Basons of the Thames and jEstuary; and the Valleys of the Yare, Alder 
and Orwell. 

One in the centre, viz. the Bason of the Isis and Charwell. 

Five on the Weft, viz. the Basons of the Severn or Severn Sea, St. Georce’s Channel, the Parrat, 
Taw and Torridge, and the Valley of the Came, or Camel. 

And five on the South, viz. the Bason of the Avon and Tees or Test, and the Valleys of the Tamer, 
Ex, the Weald of Sussex and Romney Marsh. 

I. THE BASON of the TWEED, part of which is fituated in the fouthern part of Scotland, on the weft 
of the North Sea, in the counties of Berwick and Roxburgh, and part of Northumberland. It comprehends the 
river Tweed and its branches; the Till, Ale, Lyne and Gaily. 

II. THE VALLEYS of the WEAR and the TYNE, are fituated on the weft of the German Ocean, in the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham. They contain the rivers Tyne, Blythe, Venlbeck, Coquet and Ain. 

III. THE BASON of the HUMBER is fituated, as the former, on the weft of the German Ocean, and in the 
counties of York, Nottingham, Derby and part of Staffordfliire. It contains the river Humber and its branches, 
the Hull, Ancholme, Trent and its branches, the Tome, Soar, Anker, Sow, Blyche, Dove and Derwent. The 
Oufe and its branches, the Dun, Calder, Aire, Wharf, Nid, Ure, Swale and Tatncfs. 

IV. THE BASON of the SOLWAY FIRTH is fituated on the north and eaft of the Irifli Sea, and on the 
fouth of Scotland, in the county of Cumberland. It contains the river Eden and its branches, the Lother, Irling, Lune, 
and Elk; the Derwent, Ellen, Calder, Wampool, Annan, Nith, Ore, Tafwater and Davia. 

V. THE BASON of the IRISH SEA is fituated on the eaft and fouth of that fta, in the counties of VVeftmorcland, 
Lancashire, Chelhire, Flint, Dcnbighfliire, part of Carnarvon and Anglefta. It contains the rivers Buddon, Leven, Kent, 
Lune, Wync, Riiibble and its branches; the Derwent, Yarrow, and Douglas; 'the Mersey and its branches, the Irwell, 
Elneron, Bothney, Whetock, and Weever; the Dee and its branch, the Alven; the Clyde and the Conway. 

VI. THE 
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VI. THE BASON of the -ESTUARY, or the LEVEL, is fituated on the weft of the German Ocean, in the 
counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, Rutland, Bedford, Leicefter, and part of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Lin¬ 
coln. It contains the rivers Witham, Wallend and its branch, the Glean; the Nine, Great Oufe and its branches, 
the Hoy, Cam, Larke, Little Oufe, Stoke and Lynn. 

VII. THE VALLEY of the YARE, is fituated on the weft of the North Sea, in the county of Norfolk. It 
contains the river Yare and its branches, the Wareney, Thrin and Wenfder. 

VIII. THE Y ALLEY of the ALDER and ORWELL, is fituated on the weft of the lame lea, in the county of 
Suffolk. It contains the rivers Stour, Orwell, Deben and Alder. 

IX. THE BASON of the THAMES, which is fituated on the weft of the North Sea, in the counties of Eflex, 
Middlefex, Hertford, Kent and Surry, with part of Suffex, Hants, Berks, Oxfordfliire and Buckinghamfliire. It contains 
the rivers Coin, Blackwater and its branches, the Ter and Chelmer; the Crouch, the Thames and its branches; 
the Roding, the Lea, and its branches ; tlTe Storts, Alh, Rib, Bean and Maran ; the Brent, Coin and its branches, the 
Milbourn, Cade and Mufe; the Wick, Kennet and its branches, the Aubourn, and Lamborne, the Loddon and its 
branches, the Detford, Blackwater and Broadwater; the Way and its branches, the Bourne, &c. the Mole, Hogfmill, 
Nutton, Wandal, Ravenfbone, Darent, Medway and its branches, the Len, Beult, Twift, &c. 

X. THE BASON of the ISIS and CIIARWELL, is fituated in the middle of England, in the county of Oxford 
and part of Buckingham (hire, Bcrkfhire, Wiltfliire, and the county of Gloucefter. It is feparated from the bafon of 
the Thames by the range of the Cuchamley and Chiltern Hills, and ,it contains the river IJis and its branches, the 
Coin, Wimerufo, Eventody and its branches, the Gleme, and Swcrcs; the Char-aril and its branches, the Sorbrook, 
Oak, Burd and Ray, and the Thame. All thofe rivers are branches of the Thames, into which they flow, and at the 
pafs of that river at Goring into the ninth bafon. 

XI. THE VALLEY of ROMNEY MARSHES, is fituated on the Straits of Dover, in the fouth of Kent. It 
contains Appledore Channel and its branches, the rivers Rother, Tillingham, Winchelfca, Wcnneway Channel, Side- 
brook, Seabrook, See. 

XII. THE VALLEY of the WEALD of SUSSEX, is fituated on the Englifo Channel, in the county of Suffex, 
between the North and South Downs. It contains the rivers Cockmore, Pevcnfey, Oufe, Adur and Arun. 

XIII. THE BASON of the AVON and TEST or TEES, is fituated on the Britilh Channel, in Hampfliire and 
part of Dorfetfliire, Wiltfliire and Suffex. It contains the river Avon and its branches, the Stour, Alder, Willey and 
Burn; Luxford Lake mi its branches, the Froome and Piddle rivers; the Bolder, Beautieux, Southampton Water 
and its branches, the Tcft or Anton, Itchcn and Hamble; the Titchfield and Harbours of Portfmouth, Langftonc, 
Thorney, and Paghain; the Telpham Brook; and part of the river Arun, and, on the fide of the Iflc of Wight, the 
rivers Brading, Medina or Newport, Newtown, See. 

XIV. THE VALLEY of the EX, See. is fituated on the Englifli Channel, in part of the counties of Dorfet and 
Devon. It contains the rivers Ex, and its branches, the Dunlbrook, Loman, Culverton, Vencr, and Yeo; the Otter, Ax, 
Car and Bridy. 

XV. THE VALLEY of the TAMER, DART, Sec. is fituated on the Britifli Channel, in part of Dcvonfliire 
and Cornwall. It contains the rivers Teing, Dort, Saltcomb, Aven, Ycarme, Tamer and its branches; the Limara, 
Plym, Inny, Tinhay and Kinfey, the laft of which empties itfelf into Plymouth Sound; the Looc, Fowcy, Fale and 
Cobcr. 

XVI. THE VALLEY of the CAMER, is fituated on the eaft of the Atlantic, in the county of Cornwall. It 
contains the rivers Hale and Came, or Camel. 

XVII. THE BASON of the TAW and TORRIDCE, is fituated on the fouth fide of the mouth of the Severn 
Sea, in the county of Devon. It contains the river Taw and its branches the Yeo, L. Dort and Bray; the Torridce, 
and its branch the Oakc. 

XVIII. TI IE BASON of the PERRAT, is fituated on the fouth of the Briftol Channel, at the mouth of the Severn in 
the county of Somerftt. It contains the river Torridce and its branches, the Tone and Yeo ; the Ax and Bruc. 

S XIX. THE 
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XIX. THE BASON of the SEVERN or SEVERN SEA, is iituated on the eaft of the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
Briilol Channel, in the counties of Gloucefter, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Pembroke, Hereford, Worcefter, Salop, Breck¬ 
nock, Montgomeryfhire, Radnor, and part of StafFordfhire and Wiltlhire. It contains the rivers Severn and its 
branches, the Lower Avon, Stroudwater, Upper Avon, Stour, Tern, Verniew, Tame, Way, and its branches; the 
Munmow, Froom and Lugg; the Ufk, Rumney, Tave, Ogmore, Avon, Neath, Tavy, Llwghor, Towy, Lave, Milford 
Haven, and the Clethy. 

XX. THE BASON of St. GEORGE'S CHANNEL, is fituated on the eaft of the channel of that name, in the 
counties of Cardigan, Merioneth, and part of Carnarvon and Anglefey. It contains the rivers Tavy, Iron, Yrtwith, 
Ridot, Dovey, Avonvawr, Dwyrd, Trawethmaw, Soen, Llanleny, Correg, Seint, Keveney, and part of the Strait of 


CLIMATE and ATMOSPHERE of ENGLAND. 

THE climate of England is various, owing to the country being furrounded on the eaft, weft and fouth, with 
waters, and to the land not being fb elevated in fome parts of the continent as to flop the progrefs of the clouds, 
which gathering on the feas around, arc, according to the point of the compafs on which the wind may be, con¬ 
veyed to different parts of Britain, where they pour down their contents. This renders England liable to great 
uncertainty of weather; but it prevents thole extremes of heat and cold to which other places, lying under the fame 
degree of latitude, are fubjedt. To this fituation, likewife, we may aferibe that perpetual verdure for which England 
is admired, and which is preferved, by thofe refrefhing fhowers and tepid vapors that proceed from the fea. 

The mountains, in all parts of the world, which run from north to fouth, and particularly thofe of Britain, 
which extend from Wales through the northern part of England and Scotland, caufe a much greater quantity of 
rain to fall in the weft than on the eaft fide of the ifland. The reafon of this is, that thefe mountains arreft in 
their progrefs eaftwards the clouds that have been colledted in the Atlantic Ocean, and caufe them to difeharge their 
contents in the weftern part of Britain. 

Mountains, bring the moft elevated lands, ferve by their height to break the violence of the winds, as well as 
to attradt the clouds. The latter, therefore, are colledted in greateft quantity in mountainous countries, which are 
more expofed to ftorms as well as to fnow and hail in the winter, fpring and autumn, and which on tliat account 
are rendered more bleak than the lower regions. In moft of the mountainous counties of England, the climate varies 
according to the elevation of the mountains and highlands. 

In Derbyfhire, the atmofpherc and climate are no lefs various than the general face of the country. In the 
fouthern part of that county, they have a great refcmblance to thole of the neighbouring counties, which are equally 
elevated; but in the High Peak and north-call extremity of the county they differ confiderably, in various refpedts. 

One circumftance in which the northern part of Derbyfhire differs from lefs mountainous countries is, in the 
quantity of rain which falls in it. Being railed, fo as to be in the courfe of the clouds which pafs over more level 

parts, it receives their contents in the form of rain, hail or fnow. It might be a talk of fome difficulty to determine 

the exadt proportion in regard to other places; for all calculations with an eudiometer to afeertain this point, muft 

be attended with fome degree of uncertainty, as rain, by falling frequently during the winter fcafon in the form of 

fnow, fleet and hail, cannot, on account of the winds which prevail here, be colledted with fo much accuracy as is 
neceflary. It may, however, not be improper to obforve that at Chatfworth, in the years 1764, 65, 67, and 68, 
about thirty-three inches of rain fell, at a medium, each year*. But there is reafon to fuppofe, that in the north- 
weft part of the county, which is ftill more mountainous, a much larger quantity may have fallen during the fame 
time; for it has been obferved that fhowers, conveyed by the wefterly winds, have fallen in great abundance in the 
neighbourhood of Buxton, and have not reached, or have been carried over the town of Bake well, and Chatfworth. 

We 
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We (hall find, on making a companion, that Co large a proportion of rain fcarcely falls in any other part of 
England. According to the obfervation of Mr. Barker, the mean annual quantity which fell at Lyndon, in Rut- 
landlhire, during ten years (from 1771 to 1780) was rather more than twenty-fix inches. Taking the period of 
forty-five years (from 1736 to 1780) it amounted only to 22,210. The average quantity for three years (from 
1778 to 1780,) which was collected at the houfe of the Royal Society, was frill lefs. It amounted to little more 
than twenty-one inches. From a comparative view of all thefe places, it appears, therefore, that the quantity of 
rain which falls at Chatfworth every year, exceeds nearly by one third that collected at Lyndon and London, during 
» the fame year. 

No one well acquainted with the High Peak of Derbydiire can be ignorant, that it is in particular difringuifhed 
by its frequent rainy feafons. 

Though fo large a proportion of rain falls in this part of the county, it cannot be thence with truth inferred, 
that the general (late of the atmofpherc is moifter here than in lower fituations. On the contrary, it has been found, 
that on the fummits of high mountains a degree of drynefs prevails unknown on the plains. Mr. de Luc has by 
repeated experiments and obfervations efrablifhed this fadt beyond all doubt. He has difeovered alfo, that the air on 
mountains is drier in the night time than in the day: a circumftance obferved alfo by Mr. de Saufiure. This 

difference of the ftate of the atmofpherc, during the day and the night, is a fadt not only curious, but alfo tends to 

throw fome light on the general nature of the air that prevails in the mountainous parts of Derby (hire, &c. 

As a greater quantity of rain falls in the Peak of Derbydiire than in mod other parts of England, it may, 

perhaps, be imagined that wet feafons are there of longer continuance j but though fuch a fuppofition might feem 

reafonable, it is not ftridlly agreeable to truth. The difference in the proportion of rain, which falls in high and 
low fituations, is more owing to the great weight than to the frequency or long continuance of the diowers. 
The inhabitants of the low flat parts of the country, can have no conception of the violence of the dorms which 
happen fometimes in the Peak. The rain pours down in fuch torrents, that great mifehief is done on thefe 
occafions in all the dales and valleys. 

Another circumdance worthy of notice, in regard to the atmofphere of the Peak, is, that it is fubjedl to 

very ftrong winds. Bri(k currents of air are often felt on thefe high grounds, when the inhabitants of low and 
lefs irregular countries, in the neighbourhood, fuffer great inconvenience by the dofenefs of the weather. It 

deferves to be mentioned alfo, that the air in thefe elevated fituations is remarkably pure and clean. This is 

generally the cafe, while on the adjacent plains it is dulky, and loaded with vapours. This obfervation, it appears, 

will more efpecially hold good in fine and ferene feafons. A contrary appearance is confidered as an indication of 
rainy and unfcttlcd weather. It is generally remarked, that when the hills and high mountains arc covered with mids 
in the morning, the day is more frequently wet, than when the fogs appear in the valleys or hanging upon the edge 
of the mountains, as they are then difperfed by the rifing of the fun. 

To form an accurate idea of the general temperature of the air in Derbydiire, it is evidently requifite that a 
feries of obfervations fliould be made with a thermometer, for a confiderable length of time. Our information, 
however, in this refpeft is not fo full and fatisfudlory as one might wifli. The only remark that can enable us to 
afeertain this point is, that, during the lad twelve years, the thermometer has never been known to fall below five 
degrees, or to rife above 85". In mod fummers it is continually varying from 64“ to 74 degrees. During the (harp 
(rods of winter it generally (lands at 14". There arc very few years in which it pafles thefe two extremes of heat 
and cold. 

It is, however, evident that from fuch general obfervations refpefting a particular climate, no jud edimate can 
be made of its mean annual or monthly temperature; but fome notion may be formed of each, by attending to the 

accounts given of the annual or monthly temperature in other places, (ituated nearly under the fame latitude and 

longitude; and in this manner may be calculated the mean annual temperature of the air at Derby. 

This town is fituated in lat. 52" 57", and long. i° 2S" wed. It appears that the mean annual temperature of 

Lyndcn, fituated in lat. 52* 37", and long. 37", wed, according to Mr. Barker, was 48* 3', during fifteen years 

T (from 
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(from 1770 to 1785.) We may. therefore, conclude that the mean annual temperature of Derby is not much 
different. The air at the latter may be perhaps fomewhat warmer, on account of its vicinity to the Atlantic Ocean j 
and this fuppofition is rendered probable, by comparing it with the ftandard which Dr, Kirwan* has formed for 
determining the temperature of different latitudes. According to his calculations, the mean annual temperature, for 
the latitude of Derby, fhould be about 50I degrees. 

We fhall have ftill more reafon for adopting this eftimate, when we confider that this is the temperature of 
the fprings in the neighbourhood of the town j for the temperature of fuch fprings has, by attentive and accurate 
obfervers, been found nearly the fame as the mean annual temperature of the places near which they arc iituated. 
But allowing that 50! degrees is the mean annual temperature of the town of Derby, it is evident that the tem¬ 
perature of the Peak, or northern extremity of the county, will be confiderably different. Its great elevation above 
the level of the fea muft neceflarily render it much colder; for as the atmofphere derives no fmall degree of heat 
from the earth, its diflance from it muft be productive of great cold. We find, in like manner, that the higheft 
mountains under the equator are covered with fnow throughout the whole year. 

It has been fuppofed that the line of congelation in lat. 51° Is, during the fummer, 5700 feet above the 
level of the fea. As many parts of the Peak, in lat. 53° 30", rife to half this height, the air muft eonfequently 
be very cool, even in the middle of fummer. This effetft of elevation would certainly be more fenfibly felt, if the 
afeent of the country was lefs gradual, or did it not extend confiderably afterwards with nearly an horizontal furface. 
It is reafonable to fuppofe that the air is not lb cold in the mountainous parts of Derbyfhire, as the atmofphere 

at the fame height over the plains; for the latter, by its contaCt with the earth, receives from it fome degree 

Another caufe of cold. is the large quantity of rain which, as has been obferved, falls in this part of the 
country. After wet feafons the ground is always found to have loft much of its heat. This effect is produced not 
only by the rain, which defeends from the higher and cold regions of the atmofphere, but likewife by the eva¬ 
poration that takes place in confequence of it. When the vapour begins to rife from the ground, the mutual at¬ 
traction of the particles of water is diminifhed; and the heat, which has now liberty to efcape from neighbouring 
bodies, riles into the higher parts of the atmofphere, and by thefe means the earth and the air near it are con¬ 
fiderably cooled. 

The clear and tranfparent ftate of the air in the Peak of Derbyfhire contributes alfo to encreafe the cold which 

is obferved to prevail here; for the rays of the fun palling through this kind of atmofphere, heat only in pro¬ 

portion to the watery vapours which it contains. It may, therefore, be concluded that the air on the mountainous 
parts of Derbyfhire, which is clear, tranfparent and dry, will receive little heat from the rays of the fun, and con- 
fequently muft be colder than that in lower fituations. 

The preceding oblervations will receive much confirmation by attending to the quantity of fnow, hail and fleet 

which fall in this part of Derbyfhire, more clpecially at the beginning of the winter and fpring feafon. At 

Derby it is not unufual to hear that the fnow at the Peak is feveral inches, and fometimes a foot thick, when 
there is not the lead appearance of any in the neighbourhood of the town. In the middle of winter, however, and 
in very fevere weather, the cold is too intenfe in die High Peak to fuffer the fnow to fell; yet at fuch times 

it has been obferved to be more abundant in the fouthern part of the county. 

The backward ftate of vegetation in the northern part of Derbyfhire, is a convincing proof of the coldnefs of 

its climate; but there is good reafon for prefuming, that the atmofphere, in this part of the kingdom, is more pure 

and healthful than that in lower fituations. It has often been imagined that the healthfulncfs of countries is in 

proportion to the degree of their elevation. The lower parts of the atmofphere abound with fixed air or aerial 

acid, which is difeovered to be of the fame nature with the noxious vapour found in certain caverns and fubter- 
rancous paflages, and fecn like a fubtle fmoke, which, in fummer, rifes about a foot from the ground; but in winter. 




of ilic Temperature of different Latitude,. 
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not above a few inches. From its gravity, it may be fuppofed that the lower part of the atmofphere mu ft contain 
a larger quantity of it than the higher; and hence “ I imagine,” lays Profeflor Bergmann*, “ the reafon is plain, 
“ why high iituations are in general more healthful than lower ones. There is no doubt that various diibrders, 
“ both epidemic and endemic, arife from the different quantities of aerial acid in the atmofphere.” 

Though this opinion may, in a certain meafure, be juft, it muft be underftood with fome degree of limitation. 

It appears from the experiments and obfervations of Mr. de Sauflure, that the healthfulnefs of a place is not in 
proportion to its elevation. “ I found," fays he, ** that the air on four mountains out of five, was lefs pure than 
** that of the plains lying at their feet; and that one only, on which the air was more healthful than in the plains, 
** was indebted for this advantage to a particular fituation.” He infers, therefore, that the air, at a certain height, 
lofes feme degree of its purity. 

In fupport of this opinion he remarks, that inflammable air, which, according to the obfervations of S. Volta, 
is conftantly produced in immenfe quantity muft, as it is lighter than common air, rife to the more elevated regions 
of the atmofphere. On this account very high mountains, the tops of which are covered with this elaftic fluid, muft 
be as unfavourable to health as very low valleys; for if the atmofphere, in low iituations, be rendered lefs falubrious 
by the fixed air with which it abounds, and the grofs exhalations which its denfity enables it to fupport, that in 
mountains, raifed 1000 or 1200 yards above the level of the fea, is vitiated by exhalations, which do no lefs diminiih its 
falubrity, becaufe they happen to be lighter than common air. 

From thefe circumftances it lias been concluded that there is a'certain medium at which, every thing elfe 

being equal, the denfity of the air is beft adapted to the purpofes of health and the exiftence of man. This height 

has been fixed by Mr. de Sauflure at between two and three hundred fathoms above the level of the fea-f. 

If we apply thefe obfervations to the northern part of Derbyfhire, we fhall be inclined to believe, that the air 
there is in moft iituations favourable to longevity. From operations made with a view of afeertaining its height, it 
appears that it is* in general, raifed between 1500 and 2500 feet above the level of the fea: an elevation which 
feems to correfpond with that which has been already mentioned, as bpft fitted to the purpofes of life and health. 

To conclude, there are fome more circumftances peculiar to the Peak of Derbyfhire, from which the great 
purity of its air might be inferred. In the firft place, there arc here no fources of putrefaction, fuch as marfhes 
or ftagnated bodies of water. The ftrong currents of wind, which frequently prevail in this mountainous country, 
may contribute alfe to improve the ftate of the atmofphere; but befides thefe advantages another has been men* 

tioned, the influence of which cannot be fe cafily determined. It has been thought, that the frequent and heavy 

rains which fall in thefe parts produce alfo a beneficial effect by wafhing off all impurities; but how far this may 
be true cannot, perhaps, be determined without more accurate and attentive obfervation. 

The mountains of Weftmorcland arc much expofed to rain brought by the fbuth winds, which blow in that part 
for above two thirds of the year; but thefe winds purify the air and render it more falubrious. In the mountains 
towards the north-eaft part of the country, there is a very remarkable phenomenon, fuch as has not been any where 
obferved but in the neighbourhood of Ingleton, and other places bordering upon the mountains of Inglebarrow, 
Pendlc and Pcnigcnt, on the confines of the county of York, and the duchy of Lancaftcr. This phenomenon is 
called the Helm Wind. It is a rolling cloud, which for three or four days hovers over the tops of the mountains, 
while the fky is clear in other parts. When this cloud appears, the country people fay The Helm is up. This 
helm is not difperfed by the wind, but continues in its ftation, though a moft violent hurricane, roaring with a 
prodigious noife, comes tumbling down from the mountain, and tears up every thing before it. A profound calm 
fuddcnly cnfucs, and then alternately the tempeft, which feldom extends above a mile or two from the bottom of 
the mountain. 

In the modern part of the Univcrfhl Hiftory J, there is an account of a phenomenon of the like kind, on fome 

of the hills near the Cape of Good Hope, and which is thus deferibed. In the dry fcafen, a white cloud is fecn 

U femetimes 
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Sometimes hovering over the tops of the mountains. From this cloud a fouth-weft wind iffues with incredible fuiy, 
fluttering houfes, deftroying fliips and tearing up the roots, trees, and other produdtions of the earth. As foon as 
it is oblervcd the tailors are fenfible of their danger, and prepare accordingly for the ftorm. 


MAP OF THE RIVERS, or THE ANATOMY OF ENGLAND, 

With the Ranges of High Land which fejiarate or encomjia/s them. 

In furveying the great chains of Mountains and High Land, by which England is interfered, one cannot help 
admiring the witdom of the Great Creator, who has difpofed thefc vail eminences and abundant collections of water 
in a manner the bell adapted to fertilize the country, and to preferve its natural verdure. 

Though the rivers in England are not of great extent, many of them are fufficiently large for the purpofes of 
inland navigation. By the junction of different ilreams and currents, ievcral of them may be laid (not improperly) 
to refemble a tree which the winter has itripped of its leaves, and when the hoar frotl is upon its branches. 
They are for the moll part fhaded by trees j embelliihed with magnificent feats and buildings s and bordered with 
verdant banks and fields, diverfified with all the beauties of nature, and heightened by cultivation. 

The rivers of England direCt their courfes towards three points, Eafl, Weft and South. They add greatly to the 
beauty of the country, while they contribute to its opulence ; and when united into different parts of the ocean, open 
many pofts through which are conveyed the riches of the world; and by its fituation and commerce, proclaim Britain 
the Emporium of all the Earth. 

The ranges of high land which run through England may be compared to the arteries of the human body, 
and the rivers to the veins. The one are canals, which convey the blood from the heart to all parts of the body; 
and the veins, receiving the blood from the arteries, convey it back again to the heart. The other (the ranges of 
mountains and high lands) are a fpecies of canal, which receive the waters of the rain, dews, clouds and fnow; the 
fea gives it by evaporation and clouds into the air, the mountains and high lands attradt it, and return it to the 
ocean by the rivers; fuch is the continual circulation of that moifture which ferves to cool the atmofphere, and to 
give life and vigour to vegetation. 

The northern chain of mountains, which extends from Derbyfhire to Scotland, refembles the vertebra of a human 
lkelcton; and the hills, which projedt from it on each fide, refemble the ribs. The mountains of Weftmoreland 
and Cumberland, when viewed in front of the map, may be compared to the heart. 

Thofe ranges of mountains and high land of the firft dafs, which run from north to fouth, eafl to weft, and 

fouth-weft, give birth to, and fupply the great rivers with water. 

The collateral branches, which diredt their courfe from the former ranges towards the fea, are deftined, in the 
like manner, to give birth to, and diredt the currents of the collateral rivers to the main body, and to add a fhare, in 
proportion to their fize, to the common mafs of water. 

The fmalleft branches, which are not all reprefented on this map, projedt from the latter ranges; diredt their 
winding courfe between the fecond clafs of rivers; give birth to rivulets or fmall ftreams; and, like the reft, con¬ 

tribute, according to their fize, to afford a continued fupply to the general mafs of water. 

It is evident that the longeft rivers have their fources in the higheft mountains, or where the land is moft 

elevated. The courfe of the rivers, therefore, is a fure guide to afeertain the level of the country, and to eftablifh 
the different degrees of its declivity. 
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The COURSE, EXTENT and MEASUREMENT of the RIVERS in 
SOUTH BRITAIN. 

THE THAMES, the nobleft river perhaps in the world, is fituated on the weft of the North Sea. It is 
bounded by three ranges of high lands, the Chiltem Hills on the north, part of the Yellow Lime-Stone Ridge 
on the weft, the range of Chalk Hills, the North Downs and Clay Hills on the fouth. It extends, with its branches, 
380 miles in circumference, from the North Foreland to St. Ann’s Hill and Walton Nefs. It has two fources, one 
at Tring in Hertfordlhire, and the other at Thames Head in Gloucefterftiire. It is compofed of the Ifis and the 
Thame or Tame, which runs eaft with a winding courfe 207 miles, from the Thames Head to the Nore. Both 
thefe rivers meet at Dorchefter, in Oxfordlhire, from which place the Thames carries its name to the fea, where 
it opens a wide mouth to receive the German Ocean, which forces its frit water between Gravefend and Erith, 
and the tide to Tcddington 65! miles, and fometimes to Kingfton 66 miles from Sheerncfs. The Thames is fuffi- 
ciently deep for men of war to proceed to Deptford 40! miles from the Nore; and trading (hips to London bridge, 
which is 44 miles from the fame place. For barges it is navigable to Cricklade in Wiltshire 191 miles from 
Sheernefs. It divides Eflex from Kent; Surrey from Middlelex; Berklhire from Buckinghamibire ; and Oxfordlhire 
and part of Wiltlhire from Gloucefterftiire. It then proceeds weft from Eaft Nefs, in the Ifle of Thanet, and 
walhes Margate town on the fouth. It receives near the Reculver the Wantfum River, which divides the Ille of 
Thanet on the eaft, and continues to Whiftable, where it receives from the Medway the East Swale, which 
feparates on the north the fouth of the Ifle of Sheppey, and receives into it the Brent River, which runs north-eaft 
and north miles, clofe on the weft of the town of Fcverlham; then continued to Emley Ifle, where it receives 

oppofite to it the Milton Creek, which runs 2J miles from Milton Town, famous for its oyfter bed { then the Thames 

proceeds almoft north and weft round the lame illand through the Nore, where it receives, on the fouth from Kent 
near Sheernefs, 

The Medway River, which runs 65 miles north-eaft, from Eaft Grinftead Common on the borders of Kent, 
Surrey and Suftex, where it rifes from feveral fprings. It admits men of war to Chatham Docks, 13 miles, and 

to Rochefter 15 miles from its mouth. It is navigable for barges to Tunbridge, 37 miles from Sheernefs, where 

it feparates, on the fouth of that town, by the Eaft Swale, which runs cafterly ; oppofite to it, it receives the Dray, 
which runs from the Thames, and feparates the Ifle of Grean on the weft. It then proceeds between feveral fmall 
iflands through Kitt’s Hole, Long Reach, Gillingham, Cockhamwood and Chatham Reaches; waters the Royal Dock 
of Chatham, and walhes on the weft the city of Rochefter, Whoornefs Place and Cuckftone; It then runs along 
the pafs of Chalk Hills, where it receives, near Snodeland, a fmall ftream, which runs eaft 6} miles from Nepeker 
near Wrotham; It then walhes on its way the Fryers on the weft, Prefton Houle on the eaft, as well as Allington 
Caftlc on the weft, and Maidftone on the eaft. It receives the river Len, which runs through that town, ioj miles 
north-weft from the Chalk Ilills near Lenham, through Leeds Caftlc Park; The Medway then proceeds through the pafs 
of Clay Hill, near Barnham's Place to Yalding, where it receives the Beu/t River, which runs north-weft 20 miles from 
Shadoxhurft; Then it proceeds near Hurfton Street, where it receives the Bradford River, which runs 16 miles almoft 
north; It has feveral fmall branches, the firft of which runs from Mardcn to the Medway near Twyford bridge, and forms 
'an illand. The fccond and third run eaft, four miles from Mill Pound near Chit Hill; and the fourth runs three miles 
from Glofenbury; It then proceeds farther on, walhes Finchcock on the weft, where it receives two branches ; one of 
which' runs call fix miles from Water Down, and is connected with another branch five miles long, from Frant at 
Bcyham Abbey, and traverfes Lamberhurft town ; The other branch, fix miles long, continued on the weft of Scotney, 
where it receives two of its branches, one from Flintwell and the other from Wadhurft; The Beu/t River then pro¬ 
ceeds on through Stile Bridge, three miles farther, and it receives feveral branches, two of which run feven miles 
fouth-weft from Cranbrookc, and one from Ulcomb, five miles from the range of Clay Ilills; It then continues on 
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the fouth of Hedcombe, where it receives from the fame hills another branch, which runs fix miles fouth and eaft; 
It then proceeds on the fouth of Stnarden and Romden, where it receives three final! branches, one of which runs 
from Tentcrden, and the other two from near Shadoxhurfr; The Medway then proceeds from Yalding, and receives 
a finall fpring, si miles from Wateringbury, which runs weft and fouth-weft; Near Haitftreet it receives the Twifl 
River , which runs fouth-weft 51 miles from Ightham through Hamptons and Hadlow; It then continues its courfe, 
and receives three ftreams, the firft of which runs 4! miles almoft north from Rumibrdj the fecond 4I miles from 
Woodgate, and the third 5I miles from Culverden near Tunbridge Wells. The Medway then continues through Tun¬ 
bridge town, under four bridges, and forms four iflands, It receives on the weft of that town two fmall ftreams, one 
of which runs fix miles fouth-weft and fouth from the Mote near Shipbume; The other runs fouth-eaft five miles 
from Sevenoak Weald; It then proceeds on the fouth of Penhurft, where it runs under three bridges, and receives two 
branches of the Medway; one of which runs eaft, from Eaft Grinftead Common through Edinbridge; between one and 
three miles farther, from the latter place, it receives three branches, one of which runs almoft fouth 4! miles front 

Pend Hill, The fecond runs fouth-eaft 7} miles from the range of thfe Chalk Hills near Godftone Green and 

Ofted, and the third runs, in the fame direction, si miles from Chat Hill. The other branch of the Medway runs 
north-eaft and receives the river Tun, which runs 74 miles from Wilverwick Houle, it ferves as the boundary be¬ 
tween Kent, Surrey, and Sufiex; It then continues to Ham, where it receives the Groombrtdge River, which runs 5! 
miles from the fouth of Tunbridge Wells, and proceeding in its courfe receives two finall ftreams from Turner's 
Hill, which run north, on the north of Foreftrow and Kidbrook. 

The Thames then proceeds on, and receives on the north from Eftex, near Leigh-town, 

The Hadleigh Ray, which runs fouth-eaft 51 miles from Bemfleet, and feparates on the north the ifiand of 
Convey. It then continues on the fouth of that ifland, and receives 

The East Have, which runs 4} miles from Pitfey, and it feparates the fame ifland on the eaft. The Thames 

then proceeds weft, and turns fouth-weft through the Hope, then weft through Gravefend Reach, It walhes that 

town on the fouth and Tilbury Fort oppofite to it on the north, and then proceeds north-weft through North Hope, 
walhes Graie’s Thurrock on the north, then winds fouth-weft through St. Clement’s Reach, and walhes Green 

Hithe and Inges on the fouth, it then proceeds north-weft through Long Reach, walhes Purfleet on the north, 

famous for its oyfter bed, and receives on the weft of it the Stifford or PurJieet River, which runs 11} miles fouth, 
then weft from Chidderditch Common near Thordon Hall; oppofite to it on the fouth fide, from Kent it receives 
The Darwent River, which runs 20 miles north-eaft and north from the border of Surrey, where it has 

its fource near Limpsfield; It firft receives the New or Gray River, which runs north-well 9! miles from Orping¬ 

ton Pound, through Crayford Town and Hall Place, where it receives a fmall ftream which runs three miles from 
Sedcombe; The other erodes Bexley, walhes Vale Malkall and North Cray Place on the weft, and Foot’s Cray 
Place on the eaft, erodes Foot’s Cray Town and runs on the weft of St. Mary Cray; The Darwent then con¬ 
tinues through Dartfbrd and Farningham, walhes Lullingfton on the eaft, runs through the pafs of Chalk Hills, 
through Shoreham, walhes River Head, Chepftcad, Sundrilh and Valance on the north, Coombank and Wefterham on 
the fouth, and traverfes Squerries. 

The Thames then proceeds through Erith Reach; walhes the town of the fame name on the weft, and then 
proceeds north and north-weft through Guzzand; On the fide of ElTex it receives a fmall brook, which runs 4! miles 
fouth-weft from Belhoufe and Stubbers. 

A little farther it receives the Inoerburn River, which runs 13 miles fouth-weft, from three fprings, one at 
Brentwood, the fecond at Weald Hall, and the third at Bentley Common. A little farther it receives 

The Rumford River or Bourne Brook, which runs almoft fouth nj miles from Countmill Green through 
Rumford Town, and it receives on the eaft the Bowles Brook, 3! miles from the call of Hare Hall. The Thames 
then proceeds fouth-eaft through Trip-Cock Reach, and receives, on the fame fide. 

The Barking Creek or Rodino River, which runs almoft fouth, then fouth-weft and almoft fouth 34 
miles from its fource near Eaton Lodge, and in its way walhes Barking Town, Highland and Luxborough on the 
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weft, and runs on the weft of Alderibrook, Wanfted and Rayhoufe on the eaft, and to the north of Naveftock 
Hall. It receives on the weft the Cripfey Brook, which runs 6} miles almoft fouth, from two fprings, one from 

Oates and the other from Oreal Gullet, and wafties the fouth of Cheping Ongar. The Thames then proceeds 

fouth-weft through Gallion’s Reach, then weft through Woolwich Reach, wafhes on the fouth Woolwich Town, 
and then proceeds north-weft to Bow Creek, where it receives 

The Lea River, which runs 54 miles fouth-eaft, then fouth from Houghton Regis, on the north of Dunftable 
in Bedfordfhire; It is navigable, with the Stort River, 31$ miles to Bifhop Stortford; It receives on the weft the 
Cobber Brook, which runs feven miles from Rye Hill and Thomwood Common, through Maries, and on the fouth 

of Waltham Abbey; It then proceeds near to Hoddefdon, where it receives the Stort River, which runs 25 miles 

fouth and fouth-weft from Langley-lower Green; It wafties Briggins on the fouth, and receives the Fidler '3 Brook, 
which runs 2i miles fouth through Tarling; A mile north-eaft of Harlow it receives the Pincey Brook, which 
runs almoft fouth and weft ioj miles from the weft of Little Eaton, and wafties on the eaft the town of Sabridge- 
worth; Farther on it receives a ftnall ftream, which runs through Spelbrook; The Lea then proceeds on the eaft 
of Margaret’s, and a mile farther on, receives the AJh River, which runs fouth-weft nine miles from Little Had- 
ham, and wafties on the fouth Black ware. The Lea continued wafties Ware Town on the fouth, and runs on the 
fouth of Ware Park, where it receives the Rib River, which runs almoft fouth and fouth-weft, 15} miles from near 
Widhall Hall; It wafties on the fouth Youngfbury, and runs eaft of Hamells and Pukeridge, where it receives the 
£>uin River, which runs 6} miles fouth from Widhall through Broughing; The Lea then proceeds on to Bengeo, 
where it receives the Bcame or Beanifon River, which runs fouth and fouth-eaft 13! miles from Cromer near 
Yardley; It wafhes Watton on the eaft, erodes Wood hall, and runs on the eaft of Gulden’s; The Lea then pro¬ 
ceeding traverfes the town of Hertford, and receives the Maran or Mimerun River, which runs 14} miles fouth-' 
eaft from St. Paul’s Bury; It wafties Penfhanger, Marden, Tevinwater and Lockleys, on the north-eaft. It then crofles 
Welwyn, and wafhes Hoo and Stagenhoe Park; It then continues through the north of Bayford Bury, erodes the 
northern part of Hatfield Park, wafhes the eaft of Bufhy Hall, and the weft of Hatfield and Woodhall, traverfes 
Lamfbrd Mills, Brocket Hall, Wheathamftead and Luton Park, and wafhes Luton Town on the eaft. 

The Thames continued to Blackwall, where the Eaft India Company’s fhips lie at anchor, proceeds fouth-eaft 
and north, three parts round the Ifle of Dogs, and wafties on the fouth Greenwich Town and Hofpital, and Dept¬ 
ford. It receives, between thefe two villages. 

The Ravenjbone River, which runs to miles almoft north from Kefton Common, near Hollywood Hill, through 
the weft of Bromley Town and Lewifham. The Thames then proceeds on, wafties Qu'eenhithe New Dock on the 
weft, and continues to Limehoufc, where it turns weft through London' and Blackfriars Bridges; It wafhes the 
Borough of Southwark on the fouth, and the cities of London and Weftminfter on the north and weft; It there 
receives Pancrafs Brook, which runs five miles from Caen Wood Ponds, through Pancrafs and Fleet Market. It 
receives alfo 

The NEW RIVER, which runs winding 35 miles from the New River Head, near Ware in Hcrtfordfhire. This 
river was brought to the New River Head near London, in 1614, by Sir Hugh Middleton, after 50 years labour. 
It fupplies the Cities of London and Weftminfter, by pipes, with water. It runs fouth-weft through Homfey, and 
Enfield Park, wafhes the village of the fame name on the weft and north, runs through Forty Hill and Theobald’s 
Park, then proceeds on the weft of Wormley Bury, crofles the North Road through the eaft of Hoddefdon, wafhes 
St. Margaret’s on the weft, and runs on the north of Amwellbury. 

The Thames then continues fouth through Weftminfter Bridge, then weft through Chelfea Reach, wafhes Lam¬ 
beth Palace and Town on the fouth, and Chelfea and its Hofpital on the north, where it receives the Bayfwatcr 
Brook, which runs almoft fouth 51 miles from Weft End near Hampftead, through Kenfington Gardens and Hyde 
Park. It then proceeds through Batterfea Bridge, and winding fouth-weft and weft, wafhes Batterfea on the eaft, 
and receives the 
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Wandal River from Surrey, Which runs 9] miles north from two fprings, one at Carihalton and the other at 
Croydon, through Merton Abbey and Wandfworth; It receives at Merton Mill, a finall flream fix miles from Adf- 
comb, which runs north-weft. 

The Thames then proceeds through Putney Bridge, and feparates that village on the louth-weft from Fulham on 
the north-eaft; It then winds north-eaft to Chifwick, fouth-weft to Mortlake, and north-weft to Kew Bridge. It 
wafhes Fulham Palace on the eaft. Bam Elms on the weft, and receives 

The Sutton River, which runs gl miles almoft north from Sutton in Surrey, through Peterfham, or Richmond 
New Park, and Barnes Elms. It then proceeds on, wafhes Chifwick Town and Grove on the north, Mortlake, 
Kew Green on the fouth, and Brentford on the north, where it receives 

The Brent River, which runs fouth-weft and almoft fouth 18 miles from Prickler’s Hill near Barnet, through 
Hendon and Old Brentford. The Thames then winds almoft fouth to Thames Ditton, and wafhes Sion Houfe, Ifle- 
worth, Twickenham Park and Town, Teddington, Hampton Wick and Hampton Court on the weft, Richmond 
Gardens and Town on the eaft, Peterfham and Ham Hall on the fouth, and Kingfton on the eaft. It then receives 
from Middlefex 

The Cranford Brook, which runs 19 miles from Roxborow Field near Harrow, winds north-weft, and then al¬ 
moft fouth and north-eaft, through Cranford Place and Ifleworth, and enters that town in two branches. It is 
connected alfo with the Old River, from the Coin at Langford to Barber Bridge on Hounflow Heath, si miles in 
length. Farther fouth it receives the New River from the fame place, which runs fouth-eaft 10 miles through 
Bufhey and Ham worth Parks, and on the eaft of Stanwell Place. 

On the fouth fide it receives through Kingfton the Hogs-mill Rher, which runs 6f miles north-weft from Ewel 
and Epfom. The Thames then proceeds north-weft to Hampton, wafhes Hampton Court on the north-eaft, oppofite 
to it, and receives 

The RIVER MOLE, which runs north-weft 35! miles from fcveral fprings on the borders of Suflex; It walhes 
Ember Court and Efher Place on the eaft, Peinfhill Park on the fouth, Cobham Park on the north. Stoke d’Aber- 
non, Randal Houfe, and Leatherhead on the eaft, and Norbury Park on the weft, It runs along the pafs of the 
Mole, through the Chalk Hills near Dorking, where it receives a finall brook which runs fix miles north and almoft 
eaft on the north of that town, through the Rookry; It then proceeds on the north of Betchworth Caftle to 
Flanchford Place, where it receives two ftreams, one of which runs 2| miles fouth-weft from Ryegate; the other 
runs north-eaft fix miles from Cole Harbour near Leethill; It then proceeds two miles farther, and receives ano¬ 
ther brook in the fame direction as the former, from the fame place, and 9} miles long; It continues then to 
Evcfwood Common, and receives a ftrcam which runs winding eight miles, in a fouth-weft direction, from Mcefham, 
and two other brooks, one from South Park, and the other from Pendhill Street; The Mole then continued, re¬ 
ceives from Sulfex four branches, three of which run through Gatwick Houfe, and the fourth from Turner’s Hill. 

The Thames continued weft to Sunbury, on the north receives, a little farther on, a fmall brook from the eaft 
of Stains, which runs fix miles from the Coin River on the fouth of Little Park. It then proceeds on the north of 
Walton Park, Oatlands, Ham How and Woburn Place, and receives on the weft of Waybridge, 

The Way River and New Navigation, which runs eaft and north-eaft 36 miles from Willhall, a mile weft 
of Alton in Hampfhire; It is navigable for barges to Godaiming, and receives near Waybridge the Bourn River, 
which runs almoft weft 12 miles from Bagfhot Park. It receives a fmall brook near Otter’s Hay, feven miles long, 
from Bifley Common. It then proceeds near to Newark Abbey, where it receives the Purbrigbt Brook, which runs 
almoft weft 10 miles from Lodge Hill Pound, through the north of Woking. Near Ripley, where it receives three 
fmall fprings, which run north from Hatchland Place and Clandon Park. The Way then proceeds acrofs Guild¬ 
ford, between the range of the Chalk Hills, through the pafs of the Way at that place to Shalford, where it receives 
the Albuny Brook, which runs ic{ miles north and weft from Leith Hill Common, through Loncfome Lodge, Wot- 
ton Place and Albuny Park, and receives near Wcfton a finall ftrcam from Homebury Hill, which runs five miles 
north-weft 1 
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The Way continued a little fouth of Shalfbrd Common receives two ftreams, one of which runs 14 miles fouth, 
then weft, and almoft north from Ewhurft ; and the other runs four miles north from Halcomb j The Way then 
runs on the north of Godaiming, where it receives a fmall brook 3* miles from Sweet-Water Pond near Witley, 
which runs north-weft; The Way continued runs through Paper-Harrow Park, where it receives a finall ftream four 
miles long from Hanley; and two miles farther on, at Elftead, it receives from Hind Head a finall brook, which 
runs north five miles; The Way then erodes Tytford, where it receives two branches of the Way, one of which 
runs 17 miles north-weft and north-eaft through Pierpont Lodge, and then enters Hampfhire, where it receives a 
fmall ftream five miles from Hind-Head Common, through Fenlham Pound; It then runs on the eaft of Headley 
Park, where it receives two brooks, one of which runs from Wolmer Pound and Grigg’s Green, a mile weft of 
Liphook. The other runs ill miles north-weft from Wade’s Marlh near Blackdown Hill, two miles fouth of Hafel- 
mere, through the weft of Bramfhot, and on the north-eaft of Liphook. The other upper branch of the Way 
continued from the weft of Hartley Maudit, &c. runs between Waverley Abbey and Moor Park, waflies the fouth of 
the town of Farnham, and runs through Alton Town. 

The Thames continued receives near Chertfey Stake the Sow Brook, which runs nine miles fouth-weft from 
Sunning Hill and Windfor Great Park, through the fouth of Chertfey; It then proceeds, winding north, on the 
weft of Stains through the bridge of that town, where it receives four branches of 

The Coln River, which runs fouth-weft and fouth 31 miles from North Mims in Hertfordlhire, and forms 
feveral iilands on its way from Watford; It firft proceeds under three arches between Calbrook and Longford, 
waflies Hunt's Moor Park on the eaft, and runs on the north part of Uxbridge, where its branches are united; and 
then runs under two bridges, near which it receives the 

Mijbourn Stream, that runs fouth-caft 16 miles from the north of great Miflenden, through Shardeloc; waflies 
the north-eaft of Amerfliam, and erodes Charlford and Lodge, Oak End, and Denham Place; 

The Coin then proceeds on the weft of Bellhammonds, between Rickmanfworth on the north and Moor 
Park and Hmife on the fouth, where it receives the Chelham Brook and Gade River, which run under three 
arches and form three iilands; 

The Cbejham Brook runs 9! miles from the town of the frme name, and waflies Latimes and Sarrat on the weft; 
The Gade River proceeding, runs almoft fouth and fouth-weft 14I miles from Mile-barn, a mile eaft of Little 
Gaddefden, through Cafliiibury, Grove Park, and Langley Bury, from whence it continues to Tow Water, where it 
receives the Bulbourn or Blackbourn River, which runs fouth-eaft 8{ miles from Pcnley Hall, along the pafs of 
that river, through the Chiltern Hills, and on the north-eaft of Great Berkhamftead; The Gade then proceeds on 
the weft of Hemel Hampfted and Gaddefden Place; 

The Coin, continued through Watford, runs under two arches, then proceeds to Colney Street, where it re¬ 
ceives two branches: a branch of the Coin, from Brockley Hill, runs north five miles on the eaft of Kendall’s 
Radlet-ftreet, and on the weft of Orgen Hall, Porter’s and Aldenham Lodge. It receives alfo at the fame place 
the Verutam or Mufe River, which runs almoft fouth I3J miles from the north of Market Street, through the weft 
of St. Alban’s and Hollywell. The other branch of the Coin continued, on the north of Colney Chapel, crofles 
London Colney, Tittenhangcr Park, and traverfes North-Minis Place. 

The Thames then proceeds north weft, on the eaft of Old Windior, where it receives a little farther north a 
fmall brook, which runs almoft fouth feven miles from Black Park near Langley Park, through the weft of Rick- 
ings and on the weft of Colnbrook. It then proceeds through Datchet Bridge, waflies that town on the weft, and 
winds three parts round Windfor Little Park, where it receives from Stoke Heath two fmall ftreams, which run 
five miles through Stoke Park, and Baylie’s, &c.; It then turns fouth on the eaft of Eaton, crofles Windfor Bridge, 
and waflies that town on the north; Proceeding then weft, it receives the Dorncy River which runs moftly fouth, 
6i miles from Farnham Heath; It then continues to the north of Bray, where it receives the Holiyport River, which 
runs eaft 2I miles from Haywood Lodge; It then proceeds through Maidenhead Bridge, waflies Clifden Houfc on 
the weft, and turning weft, waflies Cookham on the north, and then proceeds north to Bone End, where it receives 
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The Wick Riven which runs 9! miles fouth-eaft and fouth-weft from Weft Wycombe, through High Wy¬ 
combe and Woobuty; It then proceeds weft, walhes Great Marlow on the fouth, turns fouth-weft, walhes Bifham 
Abbey on the weft, then turns weft and north-weft, walhes Harley Ford on the fouth, and then winds to Reading, 
and walhes Fawley Court, Henley, and Boulney Houfe on the call, and Park Place and War grave on the weft, near 
which it receives 

The Broad-Water Brook from Berkfliire, which runs north weft i8i miles from three fprings; One of 
thele branches runs from Englemoor Pond on Afcot Heath, and the other two from Gravel Hills, through Ed¬ 
mond's Green and Wakefield; It walhes Brefcombe Houfe on the eaft and Stanlake on the weft. A mile farther it 

The Loddon River, which runs almoft north and north-eaft 24 miles from three fprings. One branch 
runs from Dogmersfield, the fecond from near Crondal, and the third from Fleet Pond. It proceeds on 
the weft of Twyfbrd, walhes Hurft Park on the weft, and a little farther receives the Rmme Brook, which runs 

almoft fouth eight miles from Edgeborrow Hill near Sandhurft, through the weft of Oakingham, It then proceeds to 

Swallowfield Place, where it receives the White Water River, which runs north-eaft 13! miles from Bafingftokc* 
Sherbern, St. John, See. the Loddon continues to the borders of Hamplhire, near Jouldingsford, where it receives the 
Blackwater River, which runs north-weft 18 \ miles from weft end, two miles north of Farnliam, through London Black- 
water. It then proceeds to Heckfield Bridge, where two branches of the Loddon are connected together. One of 
thele runs from Dogmersfield Park, and the other from near Crondal; The latter runs through Hartford Bridge, 
and on the weft of Bramhill Park. 

The Thames then proceeds a mile eaft of Reading, where it receives through that town 

The Kennet River, which runs almoft call 50 miles from Swallow-Head Spring, a mile weft of Kennet and 

from Ufcot, along the Burn Brook, which runs fouth-weft and louth, through the pals of the Kennet; It receives 
on the fouth tile Mortimer Brook, which runs north-eaft 13 miles from Adermarton Common and Tadley Common, 
on both tides of Silchefter, and walhes Oakfield Houfe on the South; then the Kennet forms fcveral i(lands on its way 
to Marlborough, and receives near Shefield Mill, the Aubron or Enhorne River, which runs 22 miles in the fame 
direction as the former, from Inkpen, through the north of Woodham and Sandlcford. It then proceeds through Newry, 
where it receives, a mile eaft of that town, the Lambourn River, which runs 17 miles fouth-eaft from the north 
of Lambourn Town, through Wilford Park, and walhes Donnington Caftlc on the fouth; It then proceeds through 
Charnham Street near Hungerford, where it receives two ftreams, one of which runs north-eaft ji miles from the 
range of Clay Hill near Shalborn on the eaft of Stanton; The other runs eight miles in the lame direftion 
from Wilton and Eaft Grafton, through the call of Bedwin; Near Froxfield it receives a fmall ftream from 
Crofsford; It then continues, walhes Chilton and Rambury Town on the fouth, and Littlccott on the north. 
Oppofite to the latter it receives, on the north, the Albourn Brook, which runs fouth-eaft 5$ miles, on the eaft 
of Crowood. The Kennet then traverfes Rambury Manor, and receives at Mildenhall the Ogbourn Brook, which runs 
almoft fouth fix miles through Ogbourn Town, It then walhes Marlborough on the north, Lockeridgc and Weft 
Kennet on the fouth, and proceeding weft of Avebury Monaftery, palfes through Winterbourn Ballet. 

The Thames winding on, north-weft of Goring, walhes Caverlham, Maple Durham, Gurney, Hardwick and 
Whitechurch on the north, and Pangbourn gn the louth, where it receives the Standford Brook, which runs 12 
miles fouth-weft and north from Hampfted Norris in Bcrkfhirc. The Thames then proceeds north, in a winding 
direction, on the call of Balfelden Place, through the pafs of the Thames between Cuckhamlcy and the Chiltern 
Hills. Farther on it receives the Cboljley Brook, which runs call 3i miles. walhes Wallingford on the eaft, where 
it receives the Morton Brook, which has four fprings, and runs eaft feven miles from Hagborn, Blewbury, See. , 
It then continues through Wallingford and Shillingford Bridges to Dorchcfter, where the Ifis and Thame or Tame 
Rivers are connected together. 

The Thame proceeds north to Wheatly Bridge, and receives on the call two fmall ftreams, the firft of which 
runs north-well 9! miles from Watlington and Lewknor, through Stadhampton. 'The other runs north-weft 71 miles 
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from Adwell; The Thame then proceeds winding call through the north of Thame Town, where it receives a 
fmall dream which runs north 7I miles from Adon, through Thame Park. At Thame Bridge it receives the 
Kemble Brook, which runs north-wed and wed 10J miles; and near Kingfey it receives two other dreams, one from 
Prince Rifborough, and the other from Croel. The Thame then proceeds north-ead, and receives on the north a 
fmall dream 64 miles long from Waddefden, and wafhes Eythorp on the fouth; a mile farther receives the -AyleJ- 
bury Brook, which runs 9} miles north and north-wed from Wendover, through the fouth of Aylesford Town. 
Three quarters of a mile farther it receives a fmall brook, which runs fouth-wed nine miles from Stewkley. 
The Thame then proceeds to its fources, the Dundall and Bulburn Heads, near Tring in Hertfordfhire. 

The Isis River proceeding from Dorchcder, wadies Little Writtenham on the Wed and Burcot on the 
north; It then winds wed, fouth and fouth-wed to Sutton Courtney, where it receives a fmall dream, which runs 
feven miles from Locking near Milton. A fmall brook runs from the latter dream to the Ids, near Long Wit- 
tenham. It then proceeds to Abingdon bridge, wadies that town on the fouth and forms an idand. It receives, 
on the fouth of it, from Berkshire, 

The Ock or Oak River, which runs 17 miles from feveral dreams that take their rife in the Cuckhamley 
Hills. The fird of thefe runs fouth-wed 74 miles from Cumnor, through Tideld; the fecond runs north-wed 
7i miles from Lctcom Ballet through Wantage; and the third, or main branch, runs from Compton Park and 
Longcot. The Ids then proceeds almod ead, wadies Newham Courtney on the wed, and continuing north to 
Ifley, where it forms an ifland, receives the Shire-Lake Brook, which runs from the Ids on the north of White- 
ham, and forms feveral illands. A mile farther it receives 

The Charweu. River, which runs, winding fouth, 44! miles from three fprings. One dream flows from 
Charwellton, the fecond from Cannons Afliby, and the third from Upper Beddington. It wadies the city of Oxford 
on the ead, and then continues to Iflip, where it receives the River Ray, which runs >7 miles fouth-wed from Brill, 
through Wotton, and runs on the fouth of Ambrofden; and it receives on the ead of Iflip, the Wcjlon Brook, which runs 
fouth 84 miles from Calcot. Four miles farther, it receives near Merton, the Bur River, which runs fouth-wed nine 
miles from the north of Stretton Audley and Buckwell, through Biceder. Near Alcheder it receives a brook, which 
runs fouth-cad, 71 miles ead from near Troy, through the ead of Middleton Stony. The Charwell then continues 
to Somerton, where it receives the Swere River, which runs 17J miles ead from Swanford. It then proceeds near 
to Nell Bridge, where it receives the Sorbrook River, which runs 12 miles fouth-ead from four dreams. One of 
thefe, from Hornton, runs five miles through Wroxton Abbey; the fecond runs from Alkerton, 34 miles fouth-ead; the 
third runs from Epwell; and the fourth, or the Stour River, runs from near the fame place, in a direffion fouth-ead 
five miles. It receives a fmall branch, four miles long, which runs ead from Tadmerton • Heath. Near Nell bridge 
it receives the Oak River, which is a branch of the former river, that runs it miles ead from Hook Norton, 
through Barford. 

The His then proceeds on the fouth and wed of Oxford, through Friar Bacon’s Bridge, and on the ead of 
Goddow, a mile farther, runs wed near Caflington, where it receives the 

Evenlodv River, which runs winding fouth-wed, 24 miles from Ballesford, and palling on the wed of 
Moreton, receives near Kingham, from Great Rolwright, a fmall dream eight miles long, which runs fouth-wed, 
through the wed of Charlbury, and to the ead of Kingham; It walhcs Blandford and Bruern Abbey on the cad, 
and receives near Bladen the River Gferne, which runs fouth-ead and north 12} miles from Hey thorp, and tra- 
verfes Blenheim Park and the north of Wooddock to Wotton, where it receives the Barton Brook, which runs 
10J miles, in tile fame direflion as the former, from the north of Dunthorp near Heythorp. 

The Ifis continues almod fouth and wed to Moorton Newbridge, where it receives 

The WiMERUSii or Winderush River, which runs 22 miles fouth-ead, wadies Whitney Town on the north- 
ead, and Winbrook and Burford on the north, enters Glouceder, runs through Great Barrington, and receives two 
fmall dreams, which run 6 } miles from Harlcton and Sapperton; The Windcrufh then continues to Bourton on the 
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Water, where it deceives feveral fprings. The firft of thefe runs from Cuddefden through the weft of Guiting 
Park; the ftcond runs 3) miles eaft from the lame, and the third from Bollesford, through the eaft of Morton. 

The Ills continued to Shiftbrd, receives the Bampton Brook, which runs eight miles iouth-caft from near Shilton ; 
after which it proceeds through Radcot and St. John’s Bridges, and on the fouth of Lechlade Town, receives the 

Lecbe Rruer, which runs fouth-eaft and fouth 14I miles from Hampnet, through Northlcach Town and Sher¬ 
borne Lodge. Near the lame place it receives 

The Colne River, which runs winding fouth-eaft 214 miles from the eaft of Sandwell Park, through the weft 
bf Compton Park, Stowell, Milking Park, Fairibrd and Lechlade. The Ills then proceeds between Wiltlhire and 
Gloucefterlhire, half a mile louth of Inglelham, and receives 

The Colne River, which divides Wiltlhire from Berklhire, and runs north feven miles from feveral fprings that 
have their rife in the Cuckhamley Hills; Two of thefe ftreams run from Kingfton and Edfton, through Backet 
Houfe; the third runs from Bilhopton; the fourth from Badbury; the fifth from Chifeldon, and the fixth from 
Swindon Houfe; It wafties on its way Wamford Place, on the eaft and Colelhill on the weft; It enters the Ilis 
and forms two branches, one of which goes to St. John’s Bridge. Near the lame place it receives the Sturry 
Brook, which runs 6J miles north from Stanton St. Margaret, through the eaft of Hannington Place. 

The Ilis continued, walhes Caftle Eaton on the north, where it receives the Poulton Brook, which runs 6| miles 
from the eaft of that town, walhes Downamney on the weft, and receives the Green Ditch Brook, from the eaft of 
Mazey Hampton. A mile farther on, the Ilis receives 

The Key River, which runs north 104 miles, through the pals of Chalk Hills, from Combe Bottom near 
Wroughton. Near Cheney it receives a fmall brook, which runs north-eaft through Leddiard Tregooze. The Ifis 
continued to Ifey or Eifey, receives a finall brook eight miles in length, which runs north-eaft through Purton 
Stoke. A quarter of a mile farther it receives the Motleford Stream, which runs five miles, fouth-weft and fouth- 
eaft, through two bridges on the north of Cricklade. It erodes that town, and con-inuing to Leigh, receives a 
fmall brook from Bredon Foreft. It then proceeds to Afhton Keynens, where it receives the Sviit Brook, which 
runs nine miles almoft eaft from two fprings, one at Bredon Pond and the other at Alhley. It walhes Eaten and 
Oakfey Houfe on the fouth. The Ifis then proceeds on the north-eaft of Kemble to the Thames Head, fituated 
between Wiltlhire and Gloucefterlhire. 

The coaft of Efiex, on the north fide of the mouth of the Thames, proceeds eaft from Leigh to Shoebury 
Nose, where the Thames is 51 miles broad from the latter place to the Ific of Sheppy. It then continues north- 
eaft and receives, on its way, four miles from Shoebury Nofe, the IVakering Haven-, and a mile farther on, the 
New England and Shelverd Havens, all of which are connected together with the Illes of Potten and Foulnefs, 24 
miles from their mouth, and form three marfhy iflands, railed Havengore. Rufley and New England. It then con¬ 
tinues to Foulness Point, and, turning weft, receives 

The Crouch River, a mile wide at its mouth, which runs eaft 27! miles on the north of the Hies of Foul¬ 
nefs and Wallafea from Dunton Waylet, a mile eaft of Horndon, and is fuppofed to have depth enough of water 
to admit into it Ihips of war. At the diftance of 34 miles from the fea it receives the Brombill River, which runs 
134 miles eafterly and afterwards northerly from Weft Wood, through the north of the town of Lee or Leigh, and 
on the eaft of Rochford; The Crouch then runs on the fouth of Burnham and North Fambridge, and receives 
feveral other fmall creeks. On the north fide of its mouth it receives a fmall brook 74 miles long, which runs eaft 
through Burnam Church. It then proceeds north along the Marfhefland to St. Peter’s Chapel Point, now a barn, 
and at the diftance of a mile and a quarter farther, receives 

The Blackwater or Pont River, which runs fouth-eaft and eaft, 46 miles from Wimbelli and Badwater. 
It opens a long and wide mouth 94 miles from Northey Idand to the fea, two miles broad at its entrance, and 
in feme places one mile and a half. It is navigable to Malden, 114 miles from its mouth, and forms two iflands, 
one in the middle of the water called Ofcy, and the other at the farther end of the broadeft part, called The 
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Wand of Nenthey, where it receives two branches of the fame river that furrounds and forms that ifland. On the 
north fide it receives the Pyfleet, famous for its oyfter beds, and Merfea Channel, which, on the north, divides the 
Wand of Merfea and extends to the River Colne, that runs round Cobb-M. at its mouth. It receives near to it 
the Werley Creek, which runs 4! miles fouth-eaft from Werley; and a mile farther it receives the North Fleet, 
2j miles in the fame direction as the latter. Near to Oyey Ifle, on the fouth fide, it receives the Steeple and Law- 
ling Creeks, which run four miles and a quarter. Proceeding farther on, it receives two of its branches which run 
round the Ifle of Northey, and which are conneded together a mile fouth-eaft of Malden. It then continues on 
the north-eaft of that town, where it receives 

The Chelmer River, which runs 37 miles almoft fouth and eaft from the north of Thaxted, through the 
weft of that town, and on the eiift of Dunmow; near Ulting it receives the Ter River, which runs 12I miles fouth- 
eaft from Pye's Green, through Terling Place; near Little Badlow it receives the Sandrn Brook, which runs north- 
eaft n miles from Three Afhes near Billcricay. It then proceeds to Chelmsford, where it receives two branches 
of the Chelmer, which crofs that town; The upper one runs almoft fouth from Great Brockfhall, through the weft 
of Thaxted, and on the eaft wafhes the town of Dunmow; Near Felfted it receives, from Lindfoll, in the fame 
direction, a fmall brook fix miles long, which wafhes Langleys. The other, or fouthem branch, runs fbuth-weft, 
then north-eaft and eaft, i6i miles in feveral ftrcams, viz. One from Blacke, a fecond from Doddinghurft, a third 
from Bentley Common, a fourth from Brentwood, a fifth from Herongale, a fixth from near Mill Green, and a feventh 
from a place one mile and a half on the eaft of Chelmsford, which runs 9I miles fouth-eaft from Peacom, on 
the north of High Eafter, and receives into it near Writtle, a fmall brook from Skreen’s and Radley Green, 
through Boxwell. It then proceeds on the eaft of Witham, where it receives the Pods Brook, which runs fouth- 
eaft 14 miles from Woolpits, on the weft and fouth of Braintree, through the eaft of Falkbourn Hall, and erodes 
Witham town. The Coaft continued four miles eaftcrly, receives 

The Colne River, which is half a mile wide at its entrance, and navigable to Colchefter, five miles from 
its mouth, this river is famous for its oyfter beds, it runs eaft and almoft fouth 34 miles from Moynes near Bird- 
brook, 3i miles fouth of Havcril, through Yeldham on the weft of Hedingham, acrofs Halftcad and Colne town; 
wafhes the eaft of Colchefter and Wivehoe on the fouth, and on the eaft fide of its mouth receives the Brigbting- 

Jea Creek, which runs 7* miles fouth and weft. On the weft fide it receives the Pyeflect Channel and Brace- 

fleet, and farther on the Grceton. It then proceeds near to Allesford, where it receives a fmall brook, which runs 
fouth and eaft fix miles, and then continues to Wivenhoc, where it receives from the weft fide of the river, the 
Roman River, that runs fouth-eaft 12| miles from the eaft of the Great Tey, through the weft of Stanway and 
fouth of Donyland Park. 

The Coaft then proceeds fouth to St. Osvth Point, along the Ofyth Stone at the end of it, between which 

it receives the Ray, which runs weft and north 3! miles along the fame coaft. It then proceeds eaft and north- 

eaft to Walton Ness, between Great and Little Holland, where it receives a fmall brook which runs fouth-eaft 
and eaft 12 miles from eaft of Little Bromley, 2f miles eaft of Manningtree. The Coaft then proceeds north-weft 
to Waltonftonc, and continuing in the fame direction, runs four miles inland and forms a bay, a mile wide at its 
entrance, which cncompafles three ifiands called Pcwet, Horfey and Holmes. It then proceeds to Harwich Road, 
where its entrance is one mile and a quarter broad from Langar Point to the coaft of Eflex. It advances up to 
Harwich, walhes that town on the eaft and north, where the Orwell and Stour Havens are conncdled together, 
and fall into the ocean. 

The Stour Haven and River which divides Eflex from Suffolk and runs eaft, and then fouth-eaft and eaft, 
54 miles from the borders of Cambridge, near Bradley Mog. Its mouth is three-quarters of a mile wide, from 
Harwich to Shotlcy Gate in Suffolk. It is navigable for fhips 11} miles from the fca to Manningtree, and for 
barges to Sudbury, 31 miles from Langard or Langar Point. A mile and a half from its entrance it receives, from the 
fouth, the Ramfey Brook, which runs north-eaft 6{ miles from Stone Green. It then proceeds to Holbrook Sluice, 
where it receives the Tattingston Brook, which runs feven miles from the fouth of Mace Green, through Tattingfton 
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Hall, and on the fouth-wed of Holbrook. It then proceeds on, wafhes Crow Hall on the fouth and continues to 
New Mill, where it receives the Wetibam Brook , which runs 74 miles fouth-ead and louth; wadies Midley and 
Manningtree on the north, where it forms feveral iflands on its way from Neyland; The Stour then runs on the 
north of Denham and Langham Hall, and proceeds to Higham, where it receives the Bret River, which runs fouth-ead 
and almod fouth, 19 miles, in two dreams, one from three-quarters of a mile wed of Brettenham, and the other, 
wedem branch, the Cockfield Brook, runs on the cad dole to the town of Lavenham. They are both united at 
Chetfworth, and wafh Hadleigh and Highpane on the wed. A mile farther on, it receives the Roxford Brook, which 
runs fouth-ead gi miles from Waldingfield, through the former town, and on the fouth-wed of Poldead; The 
Stour then proceeds through Neyland; wadies Sudbury on the wed, and runs a quarter of a mile on the wed of 
Long Melfbrd, where it receives the Sbimpting Brook, which runs fouth-ead and wed 11! miles from Reed Hall, 
through Chadacre Hall ; and on the fouth of Melford Hall, three-quarters of a mile farther, it receives the Boxted 
Brook, which runs fouth-ead 10 miles from Baxter Green, near Badmondcs-Field Hall, through Boxted Hall; On 
the fide of Ellex it receives the Seven Forges Brook, which runs almod ead five miles, through Betcham Water; 
It then proceeds to the ead of Clare, where it receives a fmall brook, which runs fix miles in the fame direction 
as tile latter; Farther on, near Sturmer, it receives the Haverhill Brook, which runs 6f miles foutli-cad from 
Wratting Park, and wafhes the north-cad of Haverhill Town; The Stour then continued, pafies through Sturmer- 
mere, Keddington, and Great Thirlow Hall, to Langaere Green, where it has its fource. Tfie other. 

The Orwell River, which runs ead and fouth-ead, 34 miles from a mile wed of Felfham, through Orwell 
Haven, is a mile wide at its mouth, and 1 if long from Langar Fort Point to Ipfwich. It is navigable for mer¬ 
chant fhips to that town, and wafhes, in its way, on the north-ead fide, Orwell Park and Levington; On the 
other fide it wafhes Woolverdon Lawn, and then proceeds to Bourn Bridge, where it receives the Elm/et Brook, 
which runs gl miles fouth-ead and ead from the north of Elmfct; The Orwell then runs through Ipfwich Bridge, 
where it forms two fmall iflands, wafhes on the north the Chauntry, runs on the north and ead of Sproughton, 
and wafhes Gut Hall on the fouth-wed, and Needham on the north-ead; The Orwell then proceeds on the fouth 
of Stow Market, where it receives, on the ead of that town, a fmall brook, which runs fouth-wed and ead, 
Ji miles from High Street and Dipping > The Orwell proceeds on the fouth of Stow Market, wafhes Great Fin- 
borough, and pafies through Battlefden. 

The coad of Suffolk then proceeds north-cad to Orford Ness, four miles from Langar Fort, along Bull’s 
Cliffs, and receives 

The Deben River, which runs fouth-ead and almod fouth, 28 miles from Afpall; Its mouth is above a 
quarter of a mile wide, and navigable to Woodbridge, 9} miles; It receives on the wed, a mile from the lea, the 
King's Fleet, which runs ead zj miles; and on the oppofite fide, it receives the Dowdfey Fleet ; It then proceeds to 
Kirkton Sluice, where it receives the Brightwcll Brook, which runs ead fix miles from Bixley Decoy, through Tur- 
rell’s Hall; A mile farther on it receives, on the ead, the Sbottijbam Creek, which runs fouth and wed three 
miles; The Deben continuing to the fouth of Woodbridge, receives the Mantlefiam Creek, which runs fouth-ead and 
ead 29 miles in two dreams; One of thefe has its fource at Henley Green, and runs through Playford. The other 
takes its rife at Otlcy, and runs on the wed of Great Beatings, a mile fouth of the latter, where they arc both 
connected together, and pafs through Mantlefham ; 

The Deben then proceeding on, wafhes Woodbridge on the ead, runs through Wilford Bridge and Camprey 
Meer, and on the cad of Loadham Hall, traverfes Wickham-Market Bridge, and runs on the fouth of Eafton, 
through Debcnham. The coad then proceeds to Orford Haven, where it receives 

The Adej River, which runs fouth-ead within half a mile of Aldborough, and fouth-wed from two fprings, 
at the didance of 27 miles from its mouth. It is navigable to Orford four miles, and 14 miles up the river, it 
runs part of the way along the fca coad, through Havcrgatc, where it forms an ifland, two miles in length; It 
then proceeds two miles and a half from its mouth, where it receives 
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The Butley River, which runs 7J miles eaft and almoft Couth from Tangham Walks; One mile on the weft 
t>f Shudbom Hall, it receives the Butley Eye, which runs eaft and Couth 2} miles. The Alder then proceeding on, 
receives the Stone Ditch from Orford Lights, two miles in length; It then waftics Orford Key on the north-weft, 
and runs half a mile Couth of Aldborough, through Snap Bridge, where it receives a fmall ftream, which runs 5J 
miles fouth from Kilfale, through the eaft of Saxmunden. It then proceeds two miles farther, and receives near 
Beverfham Bridge; two branches of the Alder, the upper one of which runs from Brundilh, between Rendham and 
Swelling, and the other runs from Sax Head, through Framlingham, and half a mile to the fouth of Glenham 
Parva. 

The coaft then proceeds almoft north-eaft to Lowftoff Light-houfe, wafties Aldbourg Town on the eaft, and 
a mile farther it receives a fmall ftream, which runs 5! miles through Aldbury Meer. It proceeds then to Sluce 
Houfe, where it receives the TTaxford Brook, which runs 11 miles eaftcrly from Badingham Green, through 
Sibton Abbey, and on the north-eaft of Yorford Town. The coaft then proceeds clofe to Dunwich, and extends a 
mile Couth of South Would, where it receives 

The Blythe River, which runs 16 miles north-eaft from two fprings, one at Lexfield, and the other at 
Cratfield. Near its mouth it receives the Dunvoicb River, which runs eaft and north-eaft 4! miles on the north of 
that town. It then proceeds a little farther, and receives the Old Key, which furrounds, on the north-weft, the 
town of South Would. It then proceeds a mile farther, and receives the Wangford Brook, which runs fouth-eaft 
7I miles from the eaft of Stone Street, and on the eaft of Henham Park. It then runs on the north of Blitch- 
bury, and the fouth of Halefworth, where it receives the Halefviortb Brook, which runs four miles from three 
fprings; The principal of thefe runs on the north of Hcveningham Hall, and on the fouth of Ubbefton Hall. 

The coaft then proceeds clofe to South Would, and a mile farther, on the fouth of Keiiingland, it receives the 
JVeJlon Brook, which runs almoft eaft 111 miles from Back's Green, on the fouth of Bedefham and Wefton Halls; 
Near Hulver Heath, it receives a fmall brook, which runs 5! miles north-weft, through Sotterly Park. The coaft 
then proceeds clofe to Loweftoff Town and Light-houfes, and continues north to Winterton Ness. Two miles 
and a half fouth of Great Yarmouth, it enters Norfolk aud receives 

The Yare River, which runs eaft and fouth 30 miles from Houghton, through the Bar and Bridge of Yar¬ 
mouth, and which walhes that town on the eaft, where it receives 

The Thrin River, which runs 21 miles fouth-eaft from two fprings, one at Bakham, and the other at Thum- 
ing; Near Stokefoy, it receives a fmall brook, fix miles from Hcmefby, and then proceeds near to Thurne, where it 
receives a fmall brook, which runs 4I miles from the eaft of Hukling; It then proceeds two miles farther, where 
it receives a fmall brook from Thorpe Market, which runs 13! miles to Wroxham, where it receives fevcral other 
fmall brooks, 4! miles long, which run eaft from Horsford; It then proceeds to Oxnet, where it receives two 
branches of the Thrin, one from Thurning, through Blickling Hall, and on the eaft of Aylfham; and the other from 
Fclbridgc, through the weft of Gunton. The Yare then proceeds through Bredon Water, 3! miles long, and half 
a mile broad, in fomc places, and on the weft end of it, receives 

The Waveney River, which runs 30 miles almoft eaft and north, and north-eaft, and then fouth, from Lop- 
ham Gate. It divides Suffolk from Norfolk, and then proceeds through St. Olavc’s Bridge, where it receives the 
Britton Decoy, which runs almoft weft, 4} miles from Royton Common j It then continues to Burrough, where it 
receives, from Lake Lothing, the Outton Dike, which runs weft and north, 4! miles from the fouth of Loweftoff; 
The Waveney then runs winding clofe to the weft of the town of Beecles, on the eaft and weft of Bungay, and 
forms a peninfula on the north of that town; It then continues on the north of Flixton Hall, and runs through 
Homcsficld, three-quarters of a mile fouth of Harlfton and north of Hoxton, where it receives the Eye Brook, 
which runs north-eaft 12 J miles from two fprings, one at Weftthorp, and the other at Wetheringfcft, which runs 
on the eaft of Eye Town and Broome Hall, through Hoxnc Houfe; The Waveney then proceeds to Sturton 
Common, where it receives a fmall brook, four miles long, and continues on the fouth of the town of Difs, to 
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The coaft of Norfolk then proceeds north-weft to St. Edmund’s Point, and wafhes on its way the town 
.of Cromer, where it receives the Clay Brook, which runs nine miles, almoft north, from Swanton, through the eaft 
of Holt. Two miles farther it receives the Walfingham Brook, which runs 7} miles north-eaft, and wafhes the 
town of Wells, and runs on the north of Holkham Hall near Burnham. It receives a fmall brook, which runs 
weft feven miles from Hooghton in the Dale; then turns fouth-weft to St. Edmund's Point, and enters the Eftuary. 
Three miles from the laft point, it receives a fmall brook, which runs weft eight miles from Birchams. It then 
proceeds 3$ miles farther, and receives a fmall brook, which runs three miles on the fouth of Snetfham. It then 
continues to Lynn Wafh, where it receives, at its entrance, a fmall brook, which runs weft eight miles on the 
fouth of Caftle Riling; and proceeds to King's Lynn, where it receives on the weft of that town. 

The Great Ouse River, which runs winding north-eaft, then fouth and north-eaft, and then almoft eaft 

and northerly 152! miles, from Middleton Cheney in Northamptonfhire, three miles eaft of Banbury. It is navi¬ 
gable for fbips to Lynn, and for barges to Bedford 82 miles, to Cambridge 48$ miles, and to St. Edmund’s Bury 51 

miles; It runs on the weft of King's Lynn, where it receives a fmall ftream, which runs eight miles almoft weft. 
It then proceeds half a mile farther, where it receives 

The Lynn River, which runs weft and north 24 miles, on the fouth and weft of Sechy; It then proceeds two 
miles and a half on the fouth of Downham, where it receives 

The Old and New Bedford River, 18 miles from Erith, which runs almoft north; In the middle of it, it re¬ 
ceives the Pulver and Dormuden's Drove, from Warboys, in Huntingdonfhire. In the former place it receives the 
Nean River, which runs north-eaft 18 miles in two ftreams, one from Clatton, and the other, the Bury Brook, 
which runs through the town of Bury, from the north of Shipton Abbots, through Ugg, Ramfey Meres, Benwick, 
and Marchtown. Oppofite to it, it receives 

The Stoke River, which runs 26 miles fouth-weft and almoft weft from Franlham and Carbroke, near Watton, 
through Stoke; The Oufe then proceeds feven miles farther, where it receives 

The Little Oufe River, which runs 39 miles from foveral ftreams. It divides part of Suffolk from Norfolk, 
then crofles Bradon Town, runs on the north of Downham, and traverfes Thetford, where it receives a fmall 
brook from New Buckeuham, 15 miles long. It then proceeds near to Eafton, where it receives the Tbet River, 
which runs north-weft 18 miles from 2i miles fouth-weft of Drinkfton, through that village; and wafhes Loe Hall 
and Ixwell on the fouth, and Eaton Houle on the weft. Two miles fouth of Ixworth, it receives a fmall brook, 
which runs wefterly 6i miles, through Wallham and Langham. The Little Oufe then continues to Botefdale, where 
it receives two ftreams, one from Reydon Slough, and the other from Weft Hall. The Great Oufe then con¬ 
tinues to Prick-Willow Bridge, where it receives 

The Lark River, which runs north-weft from Coldham Hall, and divides part of Cambridgefhirc from Suffolk. 
Six miles and a half farther, it receives the Kentford Brook, which runs almoft north 13 miles from Lidgatc, 
through Dalham, Kentford, and Frcckenham; The Lark River then proceeds clofe on the fouth of Mildenhall to 
Stow, where it receives a fmall ftream, which runs from Lcvcrmere through Culford; It then continues two miles 
farther, on the north-eaft of Hengrave, wafhes Forham St. Genovevc on the eaft, and runs clofe on the eaft of 
Bury St. Edmund's, where it receives a fmall ftream from Ickworth, eight miles long. 

The Oufe then proceeds to the fouth-eaft of Ely, where it receives a fmall ftream, which runs ten miles 
from the north-weft of Newmarket, through the fouth of Soham. It then continues to Strcatham, where it receives 

The Cam River, which runs north-weft, from foveral ftreams, 23 miles from near Royfton, crofles Cambridge 
Town and proceeds to Hawkton, where it receives the Oranta River, which runs north and north-weft 20 miles 
from the eaft of Uglcy, through Shortgrove, Audley Houfo, and a mile weft of Saffron Walden. It receives near 
Shelford, the Bourne Brook, from Bourn in Hertfordfhire, which runs 14 miles on the weft of Waltons, acrofs Linton 
Town and Rurn Bridge. The Cam then proceeds to Barrington, where it receives the Rhee River, which runs 
north-eaft 12 miles from Bluchcad, near Afhwcll. 
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The Oufe then proceeds on the Couth of Eurith, and on the eaft of that place receives the Wejl Water, 
which runs almoft fouth from Benwick Mere, and divides Cambridgefliire from Huntingdonftiire. It then runs dofe 
to St. Ives, where it receives a {mail brook, which runs north-eaft from falling, and, continuing to the fouth of 
Huntingdon, runs dole to that town, where it receives a {mall brook, 15 miles long, which runs from fevcral 
dreams, fouth-eaft on the fouth of Hinchinbrook. 

The Oufe then proceeds near St. Neot’s, where it receives the Kimbolton Brook, which runs north-eaft and 
fouth-eaft 11 miles from Higham Park, on the fouth and eaft of Kimbolton Caftle; It then runs dole to that 
town on the weft; The Oufe continuing two miles and a half farther, receives 

The Ivel River, which runs north-eaft and north 26 miles from Chaulton, three miles north of Dunftable, to 
Stratford, where it receives the Potton Brook, that runs fouth and weft 5! miles from Gamleygay Park, through 
Potton Town and Sutton Park. The Ivel then proceeds to Langford, wafhes Bigglefwade on the weft, and receives, 
at the former place. The Hir River, which runs north 13! miles from three fprings, one at Stevenage, the fecond 
at Well Head, and the third at Oughton Head. It receives near Arlefey the Rbee River, which runs north-weft, 
five miles from Baldock. The Ivel then continued to Shafford, receives a fmall brook, which runs 8) miles from 
feveral fprings near the Chiltern Hills; The principal of thefe fprings runs through Wreft Park. 

The Oufe then proceeds to Willington, where it receives a fmall brook, which runs north-weft 13! miles from 
Brogborough Park. It then continues through Bedford, from whence it runs winding clofe to the fouth of Har- 
rol, Oulney and Newport Pagnal on the north, where it receives through that town, the 

Ouzel River, which runs almoft north 24. miles from near feveral fprings, Dagnal, Ivinghoe, andCaldecot; Two 
miles from Newport it receives, from Woburn Park, the Crawley Brook, which runs north-weft 10 miles. The 
Ouzel then crofles Fenny Stratford, and runs clofe to the weft fide of Leighton Buzzard, where it receives a fmall 
brook, which runs wefterly fix miles, through Hocklifte, clofe to the fouth of Leighton. 

The Oufe then winds to Stony Stratford, a little north of that town, and receives the Troue, Tove or Ifa River, 
which runs 19 miles eafterly, from feveral ftreams clofe on the north of Towcefter, and on the fouth of Eafton 
and Stoke Park. The Oufe then proceeds to Buckingham, two miles eaft of that town, and receives two branches. 
The upper branch, which runs on the fouth and eaft of Buckingham, receives, two miles farther, a fmall ftream 
from Stow Park, and then runs on the fouth of Brackley, where it receives a {mall ftream that runs through Bid- 
lefden. The lower branch runs from Fritwell, on the north of Steeple Claydon, through King Bridge, near Pad- 

bury, where it receives a fmall brook from Cold Harbour and Oving, which runs half a mile on the fouth of 

Window. 

The coaft of the Eftuary then proceeds north from Lynn, and then weft to the Crofs-Key Wajh, where it receives 
The Nen River, which runs winding 92 miles north-eaft from Badlcy, on the weft fide of Northampton- 
fiiire. It is navigable for barges to Northampton, 79 miles, and receives near the fca 

The Wijbeacb River, which runs, with the Bevil's Learn, 28 miles north-eaft and north from Folkefworth, 
through Wbitthjca and Trundel Mercs; three miles fouth of Wilbeach; It receives the North Bank and Peter¬ 
borough River, &c. from the town of the fame name. 

The Nen River then proceeds clofe on the fouth of Peterborough, where it receives a fmall ftream from 
Morborn, which runs north-eaft four miles, and is connc£led with the Whittle-Sea Dike, near that town. The Nen then 
continues to Caftor, where it receives the Billing Brook, which runs fix miles north from Lutton. It then conti¬ 
nues clofe on the fouth of Wandsford, and proceeds to Fotheringay, where it receives the Witty Brook, which runs 

16 miles north-eaft and fouth-eaft from near Corby, through Weldon Town, Deane, Blathcrwick, and on the fouth 
of Kingcliff; runs on the fouth of Oundlc, as pafles Thrapfton Clofe on the eaft. Near the latter it receives two 
fmall ftreams, the Harper Brook, which runs 12 miles from Pickwcll Abbey, and another fix miles long, which 
runs from Warkton. It then proceeds on the weft of Higham Ferrers, to the fouth of Wellingborough, where it 
receives the Is Brook, which runs 15 miles on the weft of Kettering and north of Rothwcll. 
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The Nen then proceeds clofe to the fouth of Northampton, where it receives, on the weft fide of it, the North 
Water, which runs nj miles fouth from difterent fprings. It then proceeds to Upton, where it receives a finall 
brook, 7 miles long, from feveral fprings; and continues to Flower, where it receives the Wejlem Water, which runs 

7i miles fouth; and then proceeds to Fawfley and Steverton. 

The coaft of the Eftuary then continues north from Croft-Key Waih, and receives the Fleet River, 15 miles long, 
which runs north-eaft from the Nen River. It then continues weft to Fofdike Wajh, where it receives two finall 
ftrcams, which run from feveral drains; at the end of the Wafh it receives 

The Welland River, which runs winding north-weft 68 miles from near Sibberton, on the north-weft comer 
of Northamptonfliire; It divides the counties of Leicefter, Rutland, and Lincoln, to Crowland; It is navigable 31 
miles to Stamford, and receives, half a mile from its mouth. 

The Glen River, which runs almoft fouth and north-eaft 23 miles, in feveral ftreams; One of thefe comes from 
Ropefley, the fecond from Corby, through Greatfbrd, and the third runs through Grimfthorpe-Caftle Park; The firft 
and fecond ftream run, one on each fide of the above park, and they all unite near Kate’s Bridge, and run acrofs 
Surflcet; it receives the South Forty Foot, and Cor Dike, &c. which run from north to fouth. 

The Welland River then proceeds through Spalding, clofe on the weft of Crowford, Market Deeping, and Stam¬ 

ford, on the fouth, where it receives 

The Guajh River, which runs 17 miles fouth-eaft and fouth from feveral fprings; One runs from Horn Lodge, 
the fecond from Okeham, and the third from Braunfton. 

The Welland then proceeds on the weft of Eafton, where it receives the Cbater River, which runs 13 miles 
eaft; It then continues to the north of Rockingham, where it receives the Eye River, which runs 12 miles fouth- 
eaft from Tillon. 

The Welland then proceeds to Weham, where it receives two fmall ftrcams, one of which runs almoft fouth 
eight miles from Skeffington, and the other from Saddington. It then proceeds on, waflies Market Harborough on 
the fouth, and continues to Sibbertoft. 

The coaft of the Eftuaiy continued north-eaft receives, near Scap, 

The With am River, which runs north, then eaft and fouth 73! miles from Witham, on the northern 
border of Rutland. It is navigable for barges to Lincoln, 34. miles from its mouth, and from Lincoln to the 
Trent, by a cut 11 miles long. It receives on both Tides of that river, on its way from Lincoln to its mouth, 
feveral drains; Near Bofton it receives the South Forty Foot, which runs north and eaft, and the North Forty Foot, 
which runs fouth-eaft into the former. The Witham then walhes Bofton Town, on the weft, and receives three 
miles from it, two fmall ftreams, which run fouth 7 \ miles from Revefoy and weft of Stickney. It then conti¬ 
nues to the north of the Forty Foot, where it receives the Sbirtb Brook, which tuns eaft 11 miles from feveral 
ftreams, through Steaford; One of thefe ftreams comes from Carlton Scrope, the freond from Culverthorp, and the 
thifd from Afwarby. A mile farther, on the eaft fide, it receives 

The Bain River, which runs almoft fouth 24 miles from Ludford; clofe on the weft of Horncaftle, and on 
the eaft of Tatterfhall. It then proceeds a mile farther, where it receives the Billingham Brook, which runs al¬ 
moft eaft 10 miles in feveral ftreams. The Witham then runs on the weft of Tatterfhall, and proceeds to Grub- 
hill. On its way it receives feveral drains and two brooks, one on the weft from Hollywell, which runs fix miles 
eaft, and the other from Sotby, which runs fouth and eaft nine miles, through Deer Park. Near Grubhill, the 
Witham receives a fmall river, which runs fouth-eaft 14 miles from feveral ftreams; One of thefe comes from the 
weft of Hackthorn, the fecond from Wclton, the third from Rifchorn, and the fourth from Ilamton; All the for¬ 
mer run through Langworth Bridge. It receives alfo near Stainficld another brook, from near Hamton, which runs 
9i miles north-weft, through Langton. 

The Witham then continues to Lincoln, and, on its way thither, receives a fmall ftream on the fouth, from 
Bramfton. At the former town it receives the Till River, which runs almoft fouth 1 if miles from near Fillgham 
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Fillingham, Glenworth, and Heapham, through the New Cut. The Witham then proceeds to Hykham, where it 
receives a finall ftream 11 miles long, from Hough and Welbourn. It then continues near to Marfton, where it 
receives a fmall ftream from Denton, eight miles long, which runs north; A little farther it receives a fmall 
ftream from Seaford, which runs weft 8$ miles; The Witham then walhes Grantham on the eaft; one branch of it 
runs through Stoke, and the other continues to Witham. The coaft of the Eftuary then proceeds to Gibraltar, through 
Winsfleet Haven, where it receives, from Somerfby, a fmall river, 19 miles long, which runs a mile on the north 
of Spiliby; It receives, three miles and a half from its mouth, a fmall ftream from near Hacnaby, which runs i6f 
miles fouth and eaft, through Eaft Fenn Deeps, dole on the fouth of Wainfleet Town. 

The coaft then proceeds north and north-weft, and receives feveral fmall ftreams on its way to Saltfleet: One 
of thefe runs from Burgh 4I miles; the fecond from Wclton 8J miles; the third from Riglby Well 11 miles, and 
the fourth from S. Thorefby 12 miles, clofe to Alford Town. On the fouth of Saltfleet, it receives clofe to that 
town, the Louth or Lud River , which is navigable to Louth Town 12} miles, and running almoft eaft 19 miles 
from S. Elkington and Chalkwell, walhes Louth Town on the north. Near its mouth it receives a brook, which 
runs eaft and north-eaft 20 miles in fcveral ftreams; one of thefe runs from Burwell, through Deer Park; the 
fecond from Tarforth; the third from Oxcomb, through S. Ormlby; and the fourth from the fouth of Louth, and 
joins the other branch near Eaft Saltfleetby. A little farther on it receives the Old River, which runs from Lug 
River feyen miles. On the north of Saltfleet, it receives the Telney River, which runs almoft eaft 19! miles, in 
fcveral ftreams. The firft comes from near Rotherwell; the fecond from Thonefway; the third from Stainton Vale; 
the fourth from Thorpe le Mire; and a mile from the Telney Mouth, it receives another branch from Beefley Grange 
and N. Ormlby ill miles long. It extends, with its branches, 318 miles in circumference, from the coaft of 

Norfolk, to that of Lincolnlhire; and bounded on the fouth by the Clay Hills, on the weft by the Lime-Stone 

Ridge, on the north by Lincoln Wold; The coaft then opens to give a palTage to the 

Humber River, which runs 40 miles to the jundtion of the Oufe and the Trent. It is fix miles and a 
half broad at the Spurn Head, where it receives the lalt water of the German Ocean, which flows as far as the 
Oufe; and the tide proceeds to near Howdcn. It is navigable for Ihips to Hull, 22 miles from the Spurn Head, 
and 40 miles to the junction of the Trent and the Oufe, and for finall vefiels of 250 tons, to Gainlborough 64 
miles. For barges it is navigable from the Humber to the following towns, viz. to Burton, along the Trent, 103 
miles; to Bawtry, along the Trent and Idle, 31 miles; to Mount Sorrel, along the Trent and the Soor, 96! miles; 
and to Derby, along the Trent and Derwent, 94I miles; to Rotherham, along the Oufe, Air, and Dun, 52 miles; 
to Hudderfield, along the Oufe, Air, and Caldcr, 67! miles; to Leeds, along the Oufe and Air, J2 miles; to Halifax, 
along the Oufe, Caldcr, and Hebdcn, 72 miles; to Tadcafter, along the Oufe and Wharf, 50I miles; to York, 
along the Oufe, 42! miles; to the fouth of Mafham, along the Oufe and Ure, 70! miles; and to Richmond, 
along the Oule and Swale, 96 miles. On account of its breadth, fituation, extent, and quantity of water, which 
it receives from its different branches, the Humber may be confidcred as the third river in South Britain. As it 

advances inland, it forms a long bay, and runs round Sunk Ifland, and receives feveral fmall ftreams on its way to 

Hull. On the fide of Lincolnlhire, it receives one from Laceby; a fecond from Riby; a third, the Skillcr River, 
9 miles long, from Kernington; a fourth from Burton Pidfey; on the fide of Yorklhire, a fifth, which runs weft 
through Hcadon, and waflies Kingfton upon Hull, where it receives, on the eaft fide of that town, 

The Hull River, which is navigable to Beverly, nine miles, and which runs fouth 25! miles, in fcveral ftreams. 
The firft of thefe flows from Kirham, and the fecond through Drifield; near Hull it receives a branch, that 
runs 15 miles from the fouth of N. Frodingham, and receives a ftream which runs weft from Awdborough, 1 f 
miles on the north of Burton-Conftablc Park, and on the fouth of Long-Rufton Rife. The Humber then pro¬ 
ceeds weft to the junction of the Trent and the Oufe. On its way thither, it receives the 

Ancholne River, which runs from feveral ftreams almoft north 26 miles from Summer Caftle, Norton Park, 
and Tealby, in Liucolnlliire. The laft mentioned ftream runs through Markct-Raifin, is navigable 21 miles, and 
wallics Glandford Bridge on the weft; A little farther on it receives a fmall ftream, eight miles long, from Somcrby 
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and Remington; it then continues on, and receives two other final! brooks, 8| miles long, from the iouth and north 
of Caiftor. The Humber then proceeds two miles farther, and receives from Normandby and SawclifF, a finall 

ftream, which runs almoft north feven miles; On the north fide, it receives a finall ftream nine miles long, from 

Newbald; It then proceeds to the junction of the Trent and the Oufe, where it receives, from the fame fide, the 
Foulnefs River, which runs almoft fouth igi miles, from Longdefbourg and Market-Weighton; At the end of the 
Humber, it receives 

The Trent River, which runs winding foutli-eaft, then north-weft, and almoft north 1381 miles from New 

Pool, and feveral other fprings near Newcaftle under Lyne, on the borders of Chefhire; It then proceeds to But- 

terwicks, where it receives two fmall ftreams, 14 miles long, which run almoft north from Harpfwell, Sec. It 
then continues to Stockwiths, where it receives 

The Idle River, which runs winding almoft eaft, then north and eaft 45! miles from feveral ftreams. It 
proceeds dole on the eaft of Bawtry, and half a mile farther receives the Warkfop Brook, which runs eafterly 
and north 2i{ miles from South Anfton, near Kevcton Park, through Si ire Oaks, and clofe on the north of 
Warkfop Manor, and on the fouth of Scoton, and on the weft and north of Blyth and Serlby; On the north of 
Warkfop Town, it receives a fmall brook from Wallington Wells, through Carlton; The Idle then proceeds through 
Retford, and continues to Haughton Park, where it receives three branches, the firft of which runs from the 
borders of Yorkfhire, through Welbeck Abbey and Cumber Park; the fecond, or the Meden River, runs from 
Over Moor and Hardwick Park, through Thorefby Park; and the third, or Maun River, runs from Hardwick, 
through the eaft of Mansfield, Chipftone Park, clofe on the north-weft of Ollerton, and on the fouth of Haughton 
Park, where it divides into two branches, which are united to the former, near Weft Drayton. At Ollerton it 
receives another branch, the Rainviorth Water, from the north of Newftead Abbey, which runs through RufForc. 

The Trent then wafhes Gainfborough on the weft, and proceeds on, half a mile on the fouth of Torkfey, 
where it receives the Fofs Dyke; and, continued near to Sutton, where it receives the Fleet, which runs north fix 
miles from Winthorpe. At Carlton it receives a fmall brook, 8| miles long, which runs eafterly, through Caunton; 
The Trent continued, on the weft of Winthorpe, receives 

The Deven River, which runs from Eaftwell and Croxton Parks, 19 miles, clofe on the weft of Newark, and 
forms an ifland with the River Trent. It then proceeds to Hawton, where it receives the Car Dike, which runs 
north-weft gi miles from Old Work Spring, near Bingham; The Deven then proceeds on the eaft of Shelton, 
where it receives the Smite River, 15 miles long, from half a mile on the eaft of Over Broughton, through the 
weft of Langar; It then continues clofe to Belvoin Caftle, on the eaft, and proceeds to its fource. 

The Trent then proceeds clofe on the eaft of Kclham, to Fifkerton, where it receives the River Greet, which 
runs fouth-eaft 8{ miles from Shirewood Forcft, near Farnsfield, on the north of Norwood and Southwell; and then 
continues to Caythorp, where it receives, from the fouth of Blidworth, a brook, 10 miles long, which runs fouth- 
weft; The Trent then continued to three-quarters of a mile on the fouth of Nottingham, receives the Leen or 
Lean River, which runs fouth, then eaft and fouth 131 miles from Newftead Abbey, on the eaft of Wollaton Hall, 
and clofe on the foutli of Nottingham Caftle and Town. The Trent then continued to the North of Wilford, where 
it receives a fmall brook, which runs weft and north 11J miles on the fouth of Bunny. The Trent then proceeds 
clofe on the weft of Clifton, and continues to within half a mile of Barton, where it receives 

The Erawash River, which runs almoft fouth i8f miles from Kirkby, and divides part of Nottingham from 
Derbyfhire. It then proceeds clofe on the north of Thrumpton, a mile farther, and receives 

The Soar River, which runs 28} miles, in a northern diredtion, from Soar Stone and Billcfby, near Watling 
Street, on the border of Warwickfhire, and which receives on each fide feveral fmall ftreams. The moft remark¬ 
able of thefe runs weft from Willoughby; the fecond runs from near the fame place, through Standford Hall; the 
third from Swannington; the fourth from Whitwick and Charley Hall, through the north of Garendon; the fifth 
from Charnwood Forcft, through Loughborough, and the fixth from the fame foreft, through Bradgate Park and 
Quorndon. The three latter run north-caft. 
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The Soar then wadies Mount Sorrel, near Rotherley, and receives a brook which runs north-ead 12 miles from 
Thornton and Newbold Wendon; A little farther on, it receives 

The Wreak and Eye Rivers, which run wefterly 21I miles from Edmondthorpe, and feveral other dreams. It 
fird receives a fmall brook, eight miles long, from Quenby, and another 9! miles long from Lofeby and Burrow; 
Both thefe run north-wed. It then, proceeds to Hoby, where it receives a (mail dream, 3! miles long, from Sax- 
elby, and another from Holwell, and wafhes Melton Mowbray on the fouth, where it receives two dreams, five 
miles long, from Goadby Marwood, which run clofe to Stapleford, where it receives a fmall brook which runs 
feven miles almod fouth from near Croxton Park. 

The Soar River then proceeds to Belgravc, where it receives a fmall dream feven miles long, which runs 
north-ead from Ingarfby; A little farther on, it receives another fmall dream, which runs, in the fame direction 
as the former, fix miles from the ead of Houghton on the Hill; The Soar then runs clofe on the wed of the 
city of Leiceder, proceeds to Norborough, two miles round that village, and receives four dreams, one from Bil- 
lefden, which runs fouth-wed and wed 13 miles: It receives a fmall dream from Peatling Parva; the fecond of 
thefe four dreams runs from Willoughby Waterlefs, four miles long; the third from Kirk by Mallony, fix miles 
long, runs ead, a mile on the fouth of Tooley Park, and clofe to Turville, and the fourth, which is fix miles 
long, rifes near Gibmore, and runs north-wed. 

The Trent then runs through Sowley Bridge, two miles farther, and receives 

The Derwent River, which runs almod fouth and fouth-ead 59 miles from near Dean-Head Stone, on 
the borders of Chefhirc. It wafhes Derby on the ead, where it receives the Martin Brook, which runs fouth-wed 
nine miles from Intack, &c j through Kedledon. It then continues to Dufficld, where it receives the Ecclejburn River, 
which runs 9I fouth-ead from the north of Wirkfworth. It then proceeds two miles to the fouth of Critch, where 
it receives a fmall brook, which runs fouth and ead from Ead Moor and Blackwell, 14! miles long; It then con¬ 
tinues to Rowley, where it receives the River Wye, which runs fouth-ead 19 miles from Ax Edge, clofe on the 
north of Buxton, and proceeds dole on the ead of Bakewell, and on the wed of Haddon Hall. 

The Derwent then traverfes Chatfworth, and runs through Grindleford Bridge, near it receives the Burbage River, 
three miles and a half long, from the borders of Yorkfhire; It then proceeds north of Hatherfage, where it receives 
the River New, which runs nine miles eaderly from Over Booth, and continues to Cocks Bridge, where it receives 
the River AJhon, which runs fouth-ead 11 miles; and then continues on the wed of Derwent to Old Chapel, 
where it receives the Wrongflcy and Wed End Rivers. 

The Trent then proceeds through Cavendifh Bridge, runs on the wed of Donnington Park, where it receives 
a fmall brook from Caulk and Staunton Harold; It then runs through Swarkedon Bridge, and proceeds to Newton 
Solney, where it receives 

The Dove River, which runs almod fouth and cad 42I miles from Ax Edge; through Monk’s Bridge, at 
Egginton, it receives a fmall dream from Bradly, See. which runs fouth 14I miles; and then proceeds a mile on 
the ead of Uttoxcter, through Dove Bridge, and receives a fmall dream, which runs fouth-wed 14 miles, on both 
fidcs of Cheadlc. A mile north of Crakemarfh, it receives 

The Cburnet River, which runs fouth 23 miles from the north of Meerbrook and Riding Side, near Chefhirc, 
a mile on the fouth of Wooton Lodge, erodes Oakmoor, and runs on the wed and north of Leek. Near Ilam it 
receives the Camp and Manefold Rivers, which run fouth-ead 11 miles from Flalh and Wcdbrook, and which dow 
feme of the way under ground, from near Grinden and Caldon to Ilam. The Trent then proceeds clofe on the ead 
of Burton, and on the wed of Catton Hall. A mile farther, it receives a fmall brook, which runs fouth and almod 
wed 16 miles from Afhlcy dc la Zouch and Park Iloufe, near to which, it receives 

The Tame River, which runs almod fouth, then wed and north 40 miles from Cannock Chafe. It wafhes 
Fidicrwick on the north-cad, runs clofe to Tamworth on the wed, and receives 

The Anker River, 20 miles long, which runs clofe on the fouth of that town, from Wattling Street and Wol- 
vey, clofe on the ead of Nuneaton, and runs on the ead of Atherdonc. A mile and half farther, it receives the Black 

2 F Brook, 
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Brook and Crane Brook, 11{ miles long, from Bourne Pool and Lamb’s Lodge, which runs north and ead on the 
north of Shendon Park and erodes Drayton Park. 

The Tame then proceeds on the ead of Middleton Park, and continues to Ham Hall, where it receives a finall 

dream, which runs north-wed, nine miles from Birchley Hall and Anfleyj At the lame place, it receives 

The Blitb River, which runs, in a winding direction, north-ead and north 22 miles from the wed of Tam- 
worth. Near Blith’s Hall, it receives 

The Cole River, which runs 11 miles from the borders of Worcederdiire, and the wed of Solihull, and which 

dows on the north of Cole’s Hill. The Cole then proceeds on the wed of Maxtoke Cadle and Packington 

Hall, and runs a mile on the ead of Solihull. 

The Tame then proceeds on the north of Birmingham, where it receives 

The Rea River, which runs from Frankley Chapel 10 miles, and a mile on the ead of Birmingham. The 

Tame then continues two miles on the fouth of Wallfal, where it receives three brooks, one of which runs from 
Oldbury; the fccond, the Bird Brook, from Stone Heath, which runs on the fouth of Befcot, and the Main River 
runs from feveral fprings on the border of Cannock Chafe. 

At the end of the Humber it receives 

The Ouse River, which runs fouth-ead 53 miles from the River Yore, near Oufebarn, and mixes with the 

Trent, as they enter the Humber at Trent-Fall. The Oufe then proceeds to Goole, where it receives the Dutch 

River, which runs north-ead from the Dun 5} miles; it then continues in a winding direction a mile fouth of 
Howden, two miles farther on, and receives near Armyn, 

The Air River, which runs 80 miles eaderly from Malham Tam, five miles north-ead of Settle, to the 
Trent Fall. It then proceeds near to Cowick, where it receives the 

Dun River, which runs fouth-ead and north-ead 61 miles from Dead-Edge, on the borders of Chefhire. A 
mile and a half fouth of Cowick it receives 

The Went River, which runs ead 22 miles from Nodall Park, through Went Bridge. The Dun then 
proceeds near to Kirk Sandall, where it receives a fmall brook, 13 miles long, which runs ead. It then continues 

clofe on the wed of Doncader, and proceeds to Milton, where it receives 

The Dearn River, which runs fouth-ead 25 miles, and receives feveral fmall dreams. One of thefe runs 
through Britton Park, and a mile on the north of Barnfley ; and another, or the lower one, runs through Gunthwaite 

and Cannon Halls. It receives alio at Danfield a fmall dream, which runs in the fame direction, from the north 

and fouth of Wentworth Cadle. The Dun then continues through Rotheram, where it receives 

The Rothes River, which runs in feveral dreams, almod north, 261 miles from N. Wingfield in Derbyfhire, 

on the cad of Wengerworth Park, and clofe on the ead of Chcderfield. It then continues two miles north of 

Stavcley, where it receives the Dawley River, which runs north 10 miles, through Handwick Park. The Dun then 
proceeds to Chederficld, where it receives, on the ead of that town. 

The Sbeff or Sbeaf River, which runs north-ead eight miles from Ead Moor, in Derbyfhire. The Dun then 
continues half a mile on the north of Penidon, to its fourccs at Lead Edge. On its way thither, it receives the 
Loxley, Eviden, and Midbope dreams, from the borders of Chefhire. 

The Air proceeds half a mile on the north of Snaith, runs through Ferry Bridge, two miles north of Pontc- 
frack, and then continues to Cadleford, a little on the wed of that place, where it receives 

The Calder River, which runs almod ead 48 miles from the Cal and Der Rivers, on the borders of Lan- 

cafhire, two miles wed of Crofs Stone. It then proceeds half a mile on the fouth-ead of Wakefield, and continues 
to Cooper’s Bridge, where it receives 

The Coln River, which runs 15 miles north-ead from Bretland Edge, on the borders of Chefhire, and paffes 
clofe on the fouth of Huddersfield, where it receives the Marfden Brook, which runs 10 miles north-ead from near 
Marfdcn Chapel. 
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The Calder then continues clofc on the north of Ealand Chapel, and runs to Sowerby Bridge, where it receives 
the Der River, which runs north-eaft 10 miles from the borders of Lancashire. A mile fouth of Heptonftall, it 
receives the Tiurwin Brook, which runs in the fame direction fix miles. The Calder then proceeds to its fources. 

The Air then pafies through Leeds, and Apperley Bridge, runs one mile on the eaft of Keighley, and continues 

to its lource. On its way thither, it receives feveral dreams, one from Bradly and another through Broughton. 

The Oufe then proceeds to Barnby, a little north of that place, and receives 

The Derwent River, which runs South, then South-weft and South 72 miles from Derwent Head, on the 

Blackmoor Mountains. It receives at Eaft Collingworth, the Pocklington Brook, which runs fouth-weft from Given- 

dale, through the town of Pocklington 15 miles, and which has feveral other branches. One of thefe runs from 
BiShop Wilton, and another from Water Houle, a mile north of Water Hall. 

The Derwent then continued, waters the eaft of W. BrewSier, and the weft of Howfham. It then runs clofc 

on the eaft of New Malton, and proceeds 3! miles farther north; It receives 

The Rye River, which runs Ibuth-eaft 32! miles from Rye Head, on the Blackmoor Mountains, to How 
Bridge, where it receives the Newton Brook, which runs almoft 19} miles from a mile north of Saltcrbate, through 
Pickering. The Rye then proceeds to Broadley, where it receives 

The Seven Brook, which runs 16 miles, nearly in the Same direction as the former, from Shunner Hoe. The 
Rye then continues a mile farther eaft, and receives 

The Hole Beet, which runs eaft from Ryeland 13 miles. A quarter of a mile on the north of Gilling it 

receives two fmall Streams, one from Swath Gill, and the other from the eaft of Terrington. The Rye then pro¬ 

ceeds on the fouth of South Sawton, where it receives 

The Dow River, which runs almoft fouth 17 miles from the Blackmoor Mountains along Farndale, a mile 
north-eaft of Kirby Moorfide, where it flows under ground for a mile, and receives, two miles fouth of that town, 
near Edftone, 

The Hodge Beet, which runs in the fame direction and under ground like the former, on the weft of Kirby 
Moorfide. 

The Rye then proceeds on the north of Nafie, where it receives 

The Rical River, which runs 12 miles fouth-caft from Common Dale, near the fame mountains, and flows 
under ground for three quarters of a mile, on the north-eaft of HelmSley Blackmore. The Rye then continues 
on, waShes the fouth of that town, and traverfes Duncomb Park. It then proceeds to Shaking Bridge, where two 
of its branches are united. One of thefe runs from Bilfdale, and the other from Rye Head, through the fouth of 
Hornby. 

The Derwent then proceeds three miles farther, where it receives the Thornton Brook, which runs fouth 10 
miles. It then continues through Yedingham Bridge, and runs half a mile north of Canton, where it receives the 
Filey Beek, 9! miles long, which runs weft from a mile on the weft of the village of Filey. The Derwent then 
continues to its fources, through Eaft Ayton, and runs on the fouth of Hacknefs Hall, and receives feveral fmall 
Streams of little note. 

The OuSe then proceeds on, and waflies Selby on the north, where it receives the Hambledon Dyke, which 
runs eaft feven miles. It then continues clofe on the north-eaft of Cawood, where it receives another Dyke, which 
runs almoft eaft. It then proceeds a mile farther, where it receives 

The VVharfe River, which runs 68i miles from Green Hall, a mile and a half fouth-eaft from Cam Hill. 
It proceeds on the fouth of Nun Appleton, and receives four miles from its mouth, the Fofi Beek, which runs eight 
miles fouth-weft from Syningthwaite, through Wighill Park. A mile on the fouth of Tadcafter, it receives the 
Cock River, which runs winding north-eaft 13! miles from Winn Moor, through Abbcrford. The Wharfc then 
proceeds clofe on the fouth of Wctherby, through Harewood Bridge, and runs a mile on the north of Harewood 
Town, through Pool Bridge, and a mile farther receives 
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The Washburn River, which runs fouth-eaft 15 miles from Poxftone’s Tarn, four miles weft of Paitley 
Bridge. 

The Wharfe then proceeds dole on the north-eaft of Otley. and on the louth of Denton Hall, runs through 
Bolton Bridge, and proceeds to its lources. 

The Oule then proceeds on the weft of Mooreby Hall, traverles the weft part of the city of York, and re¬ 
ceives, on the fouth of it, the Fofs River, which runs almoft fouth 19 miles from the fouth of Newborough Park, 
on the eaft of Stillington, and dole on the weft of Strenlall. 

The Oufe then continues to Nun Monckton Hall, where it receives 

The Nid River, which runs winding fouth-eaft and north-eaft 45 miles from Stone Moor, on the louth of 
Thonvill to the weft of Ribfton Hall, clofe on the louth of Knarelborough, and half a mile on the louth of Rip¬ 
ley, traverles the weft of Paitley Bridge, and proceeds to its lources. 

The Oule then proceeds on the weft of Benningborough Hall, a mile eaft of Oulebum and Kirby Hall, from 
whence the Oule takes its name, and carries it to the Humber. It then continues on 

The Yore or Ure River, which runs eaft and fouth-eaft yof miles from the northern chain of mountains 
near Ladies Pillar, on the fouth-eaft border of Weftmoreland, where the Swale and the Eden take their rife. It 
then proceeds to the fouth-weft of Myton, where it receives 

The Swale River, which runs eaft and fouth-eaft 77 miles from the place abovementioned. It then proceeds 
to Topeliff Manor, where it receives 

The Cod Berk, which runs 20 miles almoft louth from feveral fprings on a hill on the eaft of Olinotherby, 
through Thirlk. It receives from Boltby a ftream which runs louth-weft a mile on the north of Dalton, through 
Thirkleby, and two other ftreams on the north of Thirlk; one from Kirby Knowle, and the Broad Seek, from 
Hambleton End. 

The Swale then proceeds on, walhes Newby on the north, runs through Skipton Bridge, and 2{ miles farther 
receives 

The tPiJk River, which runs north, then weft and almoft fouth 26J miles from Amcliff and Ofinotherty, on 
the border of the Blackmoor Mountains, and receives two fmall ftreams, one from Hutton Cars, and the other from 
Cawton Skells, between the Smeaton and through Ottrington. 

The Swale then proceeds half a mile on the north of Kirby Flectham, where it receives a fmall ftream on the 
north fide, from a mile fouth of Barton, which runs almoft fouth eight miles. It then continues on, runs through 
Calterick Bridge, and a mile farther receives 

The Gilling River, which runs fouth-eaft I2{ miles from the north of Barmingham. The Swale then waflies 
Richmond on the fouth, and proceeds to the call of Mafke, where it receives a fmall ftream from Arkengarth 
Foreft, which runs 7! miles as the former. It then continues to Grinton, where it receives another ftream, which 
runs louth-eaft 9! miles from the fouth-weft of Baxton Knab. The Swale then continues to its lource. 

The Tore then proceeds clofe on the north of Borough Bridge, where it receives a fmall ftream 13 miles 

long, which runs cafterly. It then continues to the eaft of Ripon, where it receives, clofe on the fouth of that 
town, the Skeli River from Hambleton Hill, which runs 12 miles, as the former, through Grantley, and clofe on 
the fouth of Studley Royal Park. Near the former town, it receives the Laver River, which runs in the fame 
direction nine miles. 

The Ure then proceeds on the weft of Norton Hall, walhes Tenfield Hall on the fouth, Aldborough on the 
weft, and receives on the north of the laft place the Burn River, which runs eaft 10 miles on the north of Swinton 
Park, and leveral ftreams, fuch as the Saut Beck, Pot Beck, Sprus Beck, and Brikgill. It then continues through 
North Bridge, a quarter of a mile on the north of Marham, and then proceeds through Killgram and Lower 

Bridges, where it receives the Cover River, which runs north-eaft I2f miles. The Ure then runs a quarter of a 

mile on the fouth of Bolton Hall, Alkrig, and on the north of Hawes, and receives feveral other ftreams of little 
note, on its way to its fource. 
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The Humber, with its branches, extends 418 miles in circumference, from Scarborough to the coaft of Lin. 
colnfliire. 

The coaft of Yorkfliire then proceeds from the Spurn Head, nearly north-weft, by Hornfley, where it receives 
a finall ftream from Homfey Meer. It then continues to Bridlington Bay and Quay, where it receives a fmall 
ftream that runs eaft 13 miles from the fouth of Would Newton. The coaft then continues north-eaft to Flam- 
borough Head, and proceeding north-weft along Filey Bay and round Filey Bridge, Old Peak and Robin Hood's 
Bay, wafties Whitby, where it receives, through that town. 

The Esk River, which runs eaft 23 miles from Bay’s Dale, Water Dale, Sladhill, Beck, See. It receives alfo 
at Growman Bridge, the Goadland Brook, from Sermon Hoe, and Ellerbeek 8} miles long, which runs north. 

The coaft then proceeds round Runfwick Bay, Old Nobb, and rcceeding almoft weft, receives, at Staiths, a 
fmall brook 6i miles long, which runs north-weft. The coaft then continues to Saltbum, where it receives, from 
the fouth of Hutton, Lockrys, and Gilborough a finall ftream, which runs 8} miles north-eaft. It then proceeds 
round Turnpoint, and entering wefterly the Tees Mouth, receives 

The Tees River, which runs winding 733 miles fouth-eaft and north-eaft from Croft Fell, on the fouth-eaft 
border of Cumberland, through the Weel. It divides Yorkshire from the county of Durham, and is navigable to 
Stockton, 12} miles from Turn Point. A mile from its mouth it receives the Bcllington Beck, which runs in an 
eafterly direction 11 j miles. Half a mile farther on it receives the Hart burn Beck, which runs almoft in the lame 
direction, 6} miles from near Long Newton. 

The Tees then proceeds clofe on the fouth-eaft of Stockton, and a mile eaft of Yarn Town receives 

The Leaven River, which runs weft, then north from three ftreams. The main branch proceeds 12 miles 

from the eaft of Kildale, through Stokefley; the fecond runs from Greenhow, through Ingleby Manor, and is 
united half a mile on the fouth of that village; and the third from Scug Dale, through Swainby, and united at 
Rudby. 

The Tees then runs on three fides of Yam Town, and through Croft Bridge, where it receives 

The Skern River, which winds almoft fouth 28 miles from Trimdon, and runs a mile on the weft and north 

of Hardwick, and clofe on the eaft of Darlington. The Tees then traverfes under Pierce Bridge at Cliff, and re¬ 
ceives, on the eaft of Winfton, the Staindrop Beck, which runs fouth-eaft 9} miles, through the fouth-weft of Raby 
Park, and on the north-eaft of Staindrop. On the fouth of that town, it receives the Sutburn from Streatlam 
Caftle. The Tees proceeding on, waters Wycliff on the north, and Bernard Caftle on the fouth-weft, and conti¬ 
nues to Cutherftone, where it receives the Lune River, which runs eaft 8} miles from a mile call of Round 
Hill, near Pind Hill. On its way to its lources, on the fide of Durham, it receives ieveral other fmall becks of 
little note, and one from the fide of Yorkfliire, which runs eaft from Milcklc Fell, clofe to Laith. 

The coaft of the county of Durham then continues north-eaft to Seaton Snook, and on its way thither receives 
the Emeldon Beck, which runs north-eaft 9} miles. It then proceeds north by weft to Berwick-upon-Tweed. On 
its way it waflies Hartlepool, and receives on the weft of that town a little lpring, which runs into the Stake. And 
on its way to Sunderland, it receives the Hafledon Dean, Caftle Eden Dean, Hawthorn Dean, Dalton Dean, Sea- 
ham Dean, and Ryhope Dean, all of which run eafterly. The coaft then continues to Monk-Wear Mouth and 
Sunderland, where it receives 

The Wear River, which runs eafterly and north-eaft 67 miles from Kilhope Crofs, on the north-weft ex¬ 
tremity of the county of Durham, between the former towns, and wafties Lambton H. on the north, Harraton Hall 
on the fouth, and Lumley Caftle on the weft, where it receives, through the Jaft mentioned place, the Lumley 
Brook, which runs 6} miles north-weft. Oppofite to it, it receives the Stanley Burn, and Cock Burn, which run 
eaft through Chcfter-le-Street, and two other fmall brooks. 

The Wear then proceeds three parts round Durham, and a little way fouth of that city it receives the Sbinkty 
River, which runs weft 5} miles. It then continues to Croxdalc, where it receives 
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The Cnrwney River, which runs eaft, then fouth and fouth-eaft 15I miles from Satley Common, and receives, 
near Raley, the Demefi River, which runs in the lame direction; and farther on, receives the Small Hope Bum, 
which runs through Lancafhire. The Wear then runs through Sunderland Bridge, and two miles farther receives 
the Stakley Bum, which runs fouth-eaft five miles, through Brancepath Caftle. It then continues dole on the 
north of Bilhop Aucland, where it receives the Gaundlefs River, which runs ioi miles from Egliftone Common, 
dole on the caft of the Bilhop’s Palace, and north of Well Aucland. The Wear, continued dole on the north 
of Witton Caftle, receives, through that place, the Unbum. A mile farther it receives the Bedbum River, which 
runs eaft fix miles. 

The Wear then continues to Wolfingham, and receives on the north fide the Bars Beet, Houjhtp Beck, and 
Winfcrow River, which runs louth-eaft and fouth 7! miles, dofe on the eaft of Wolfingham. The Wear then pro¬ 
ceeds dole on the fouth of that town, and continues to Trofterly, where it receives the Botlibope and Harebope 
Bums; it then continues to its fources, running clofe on the fouth of Stanhope and Caftle, and on the north of 
St. John Weardale. On its way thither it receives feveral finall bums, which run on both fides of it; fuch as the 
Sbittlebope, Stanhope, Bookbope, and Middlebope on the north fide; the Snowbope, Wejlenbope, Swinbope, Dalree, Hart- 
bope. Inbop!, Burnbope, and Welbope on the fouth fide. 

The coaft then proceeds round Suter Point, and continues to Tynemouth, where it receives 
The Tyne or Tine River, which is navigable for Ihips to Neweaftle, nine miles, and runs in two ftreams 
north, then eafterly, 64 miles from South Head and Crofs Fell, on the eaft corner of Cumberland, and 74 miles 
fouth-eaft and eafterly from North Tyne Head, on the border of Scotland. Thefe ftreams are connected together 
a mile weft of Hexham, and divide, part of the way, Northumberland from the county of Durham, to Wylham. 
Half a mile from its mouth, it runs dole between North and South Shields. At the end of that town, on the 
fouth fide, it receives the Hedwortb Bum, which runs north four miles from Boldon Hill. It then proceeds on, 
walhes Neweaftle on the fouth and Gatelhead on the north, and a mile and a half weft of that town, receives 
The Team River, which runs eafterly and north u{ miles from Ponto Pike, a mile eaft of Ravenfworth 
Caftle. It then continues two miles farther, near Blaydon Staiths, where it receives 

The Derwent River, which runs north-eaft 28 miles from near the eaft of Nutberry, and divides North¬ 
umberland from Durham, from the weft boundary of that county <0 Milkhoufe. It then walhes Gibfide on the 
north-eaft, and runs dole on the weft of Ebchefter, and through Shotley Bridge. Three miles farther it receives 
the Hyfon Beck, which runs through Eels Bridge, near it receives the Baronbope Beck ; then proceeds to Blench- 
land, where it receives, a little farther on, the Boltjhope Beck, which runs north-weft. 

The Tyne then continues to the fouth of Wylam, where it receives the Stanley Bum, which runs north. It 
then proceeds clofe on the fouth of Bywell and Corbridge, where it receives, a mile larther. 

The Bevel Water, which runs north-eaft 11 miles from near Beldon Hill. The Tyne then proceeds a mile 
north of Hexham, through the bridge of that name, and a mile farther on receives the North and South Tyne. 

The South Tyne, 33 miles long, proceeds on the fouth of Newbrough, through Haydon Bridge, and continues 
on the north of Ridley Hall, where it receives, on the weft of that place. 

The Alen River, which runs north 12{ miles in two ftreams from the north-weft border of the county of 
Durham and Lancalhire. Thefe two ftreams are conne&ed together at Cupola. The Weft Alen runs through Nine- 
Banks, on the eaft of Whitfield Hall, and the Eaft Alen runs clofe on the weft of Allondale. 

The South Tyne then proceeds on the north of Unthank Hall, clofe on the fouth of Haltwhiftle Town, and 
a mile on the weft of it receives the Haltwhiftle Bum, which runs eaft then fouth-weft and fouth-eaft from Green- 
ley, Boomley, and Cow Loughs. A mile farther from that town, it receives the ‘Tipple Burn, which runs fouth- 
weft and fouth-eaft 11J miles from the Sotch Coltherd Wafte, through Whitefide. 

The South Tyne then proceeds to its fources, and on its way thither, receives feveral fmall burns of little 
note, and runs clofe on the weft of Alfton. The tnoft remarkable of thefe burns are Hartley Bum, which runs eaft 

from 
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from Tern Lough in Cumberland fix miles long. The Tbinbope, Knar, Tbombope, and Gilderdale Burnt, all of which 
run north-eaft, and the Ale and Nints Bums which both run weft. 

The North Tyne runs from feveral ftreams, 43 miles fouth-eaft from the borders of Scotland. It receives, on 

the eaft fide near Chollcrton, the Ening Bum , which runs through Hallington Hall; a mile farther it receives the 

Carry Burn, which runs through Cary Coles and Swinburn Caftle. It continues a little farther, and receives the 
Gunncrton Bum from Tone. The North Tyne then runs between Nunwiclt Park and Clipchafe Caftle, and then 
proceeds to Wark, where it receives the IVarb Burn, which runs eaft 9f miles from Waftcs. A mile and a half 
farther it receives the Blacklow Bum, 10} miles long, which runs eaft from Dod Hill. It then continues and 
wafhes on the eaft Lee Hall, and Reedfrnouth on the weft, where it receives the 

Reeds River, which runs fouth-eaft and fouth-weft 33 miles from Reed’s Square, on the borders of Scotland. 
On its way to its fources it receives feveral bums of little note. On the eaft fide it receives the Elf don Burn, yi 
miles long, which runs weft; the Otter Dudles and Sills Bums on the weft fide. It receives alio the Daugs, 
Ruben, Bleakbape, and Chattlebopc Bums. 

The North Tyne then continues on the fbuth of Bellingham, wafhes Hazcly fide, and proceeds to Tarfett Hall, 
where it receives the Cbirdon Bum, which runs fouth-eaft; and on the north fide it receives the Tarfett and 

Emblebope Burns, which run fbuth 12 miles from Emblehope Cairn. It then continues to its fources through Ken- 

nell Park, and receives the Belling, Kenncll, Keeldcr, and Sbawbope Bums-, and on the fouth fide the Crainclough, 
Lewis, Oakenjbaw, Bells, Burns, and Headwater. 

The coaft of Northumberland then proceeds and runs round Bale’s Ifle, and continues to Seaton Shue, where it 
receives the Seaton Burn, which runs eaft 10I miles from Preftwick Carr. It then continues to Blyth, where it 
receives the 

Blyth River, which runs eaft 24 miles from three ftreams on the eaft of Capheaton Caftle. Two of thefe 
run on the fouth, and the other on the north of Belfey Caftle. It then proceeds on the eaft of Carter Moor, 
where it receives the 

Pont River, which runs eaft, then north i8i miles, from a mile and a half eaft of St. Ofwales, through 
Matfen, and on the fouth of Stamfordham, and clofe on the eaft of Ponteland. 

The coaft then continues to Cambocs, where it receives 

The Wensbeck River, which runs eaft 30 miles from the weft of Sweet Hope, through Morpeth. Two 
miles weft of that town it receives 

The Funt River, which runs fouth-eaft 14! miles from near Black-Cock Hall, through Nether Witton. The 
Wenfbeck then continues to Meldon Park, where it receives the Hart Burn, 12 miles long, which runs, in the 
fame direction as the former, on the fbuth of Readley Caftle. 

The coaft then proceeds to Link Houle, where it receives the Line River, which runs almoft eaft io{ miles 
from Cawfway Park. It then continues round Hawxley Point, and a little farther on receives 

The Coquet River, which runs eaftcrly 49 miles from Mufeylaw, on the borders of Scotland, and on the north 
of Warkworth Caftle, a mile farther, it receives from the north fide the Bujlon Burn, and proceeding on, wafhes the 
fouth of Brainfhaugh, near which it receives two fmall burns, one of thefe runs fouth from Freeman’s Hill, and the 
other, the Efhot Burn, runs north-eaft on the weft of'Cawfway Park, and Efhot Hall. The Coquet then proceeds 
dole on the fouth of Felton and Park, where it receives the Manor Burn, which runs through Manor Houfe. 
It then continues clofe on the fouth of Rothbury; two miles farther on, at Park Elliot, receives the Sniter Burn, 
from Hogdon-law, ficc. through Biddlefton 8{ miles long. The Coquet then proceeds to the fouth of Hcppel and 
AUenton, where it receives the Allwine River, which runs fbuth 6f miles, and feveral other burns of little note, 
fuch as the Halyjione, Barrow, and Ridlee, on the fouth-weft fide; on the north fide, it receives the XJfway, Bar- 
rougb, Carlcroft, and Blind; and a mile and half eaft from its mouth is fituated Coquet Ifle. 

The coaft then continues to Alnmouth, where it receives 
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The Al K River, which runs almoft eaft 24 miles from Ain Head, near Alnham, through Efflington, Bolton, 
and Hulm Park, dofe on the north of Alnwick and Caftle, and on the fouth fide of Alnwick Abbey. It receives 
aRo feverai final 1 bums; the mo ft capital of which are, the Egglinghom, that runs fouth-eaft, a mile weft of 
Abbey, and the Lemington, which runs north-eaft on the weft of Lemington Hill. 

The coaft then proceeds to Kumble Kim, where it receives a bum from Howick, and Rennington, 4 miles long. 
It then proceeds a mile eaft of Howick and Caftor Hall, turns round Dunftanborough, and a mile farther, receives 

The Emblcton Burn, four miles long, which runs a mile on the north of Lock. It then continues half a mile 
on the north of Newton by fea, where it receives alfo 

The Tugall Burn, which runs gi miles eaft in three ftreams, one from Newham Lough, and the other two 
from the North Charlton, on the north of Falkenden and Ellingham. 

The coaft then proceeds to Bamborough Caftle : Between two and four miles eaft of that place are fituated the 
Feim and Staples Blands. 

All the above rivers and their branches extend 190 miles in circumference from Scarborough to Bamborough 

Caftle. They are bounded on the north by the Cheviot range of hills; on the weft by the Appenins or northern 

chains of mountains; and on the fouth by the Richmond hills, and the range of Blackmoor mountains. 

The coaft then continues round Bude Bay, where it receives two ftreams, the Warn Burn, which runs fouth- 
eaft and north 10J miles, on the fouth and eaft of New Hall and Lucker; and the Buckton Bum, which runs eaft 
5I miles from near Ryloe; one of its branches runs through Belford. 

The coaft continued to Old-Law proceeds fouth and north-weft along Penham Flatts; a mile and a half from 

which is Holy Bland 10 miles in circumference. The coaft then proceeds to Gofwick; on its way thither it 

receives two fmall ftreams, which run on the fouth and weft of Hagerfton. 

It then proceeds to Berwick, where it receives, on the fouth and weft of that town, and on the eaft of 
Twccdmouth, 

The Tweed River, which runs north-eaft and almoft eaft 98 miles from near Tweed-fliaws, on the fouth- 
weft extremity of Peeblcsfhirc, in Scotland, through the fouth of Peeble-town, on the eaft of Selkirk, and clofe on 
the fouth of Kelfo, and on the eaft of Coldftream. It extends with its branches 155 miles in circumference; and 
two miles weft of Berwick receives 

The Wittei.br River, which runs fouth and eaft 37 miles from Redftone Ridge, on the fouth of Hadding- 
tonfhirc.in Scotland, through the eaft of Bcrwickfhirc, and two miles north of Dunfe. 

The Tweed then proceeds on the eaft of Kersfield, and a mile farther receives, from England, 

The Tile River, which runs eaft, then north and north-weft, two miles from Beers Cleugh, on the eaft 
border of Scotland. It proceeds on the fbuth-weft of Twyfill, Etall Hall, and Catford-Law Caftle, and then conti¬ 
nues a mile fouth of Tenton, where it receives 

The Glen River, which runs almoft north and eafterly 24 miles from Windy-gylc, on the borders between 
England and Scotland, along the Beaumont River, a quarter of a mile on the eaft of Yetholm. At Kirk Newton 
the Glen receives alfo the College Burn, which runs 8i miles from the Cheviot Hills. 

The Till then continues a mile fouth of Doddington, where it receives a ftream which runs 12 miles 

north-eaft from the Cheviot Hills, a quarter of a mile on the eaft of Wooler. The Till then proceeds on 

the fouth of Weetwood Hall, on the eaft of Towbcrry, on the weft of Gillingham Caftle and Eglingham, and 
then continues along the Bremijh River, on the fouth of White Houfe, to its fources. 

The other branches of the Tweed, on the fide of Scotland, confift of the Gaily, jtle, and Red Rivers. 

Let us now return to the mouth of the Thames, where the Kentifh coaft continues from East Ness, in 
the I lie of Thanct, to Dover, round the North Foreland. It walhes Broad Stairs and Ramfgatc, and 
proceeds round Sandwich Bay, where it receives 

The Stowes River which runs fouth-eaft, north-eaft, and then t fouth-eaft and north 44! miles from 

feveral ftreams; the moft remarkable of which flow from Chitfton, Portling, Stowling, and Apfley’s Wood. It 
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divides the Ifle of Thanet on the fouth, and washes the north of Sandwich, where it receives on the eaft fide 
of that town a final 1 fir earn from Ham Pond. It then continues a mile fouth of Sarre, where the Wantfum 
River is conne&ed with the Stower, and bounds the Ifle of Thanet on the weft. Near the fame place it 
receives a fmall ftream from Goodnefton, which runs nine miles almoft north from Wingham. The Stower then 
proceeds two miles farther, and receives 

The Little Stower River, which runs 17! miles almoft north from Echinghill, clofe on the eaft of 
Elham, a mile on the weft of Broom Houfe and Den Hill. Two miles north-eaft of Elham, it runs four 
miles under ground, and appears again at Bifhop’s Burn, clofe on the eaft of Bourn Houfe, traverfes Bridge, 
and runs on the eaft of Befrons and Howlet Palaces, proceeds on the weft of Lee Houfe, and traverfes Ickham. 

The Great Stower, then continuing through Sturry, runs on the fouth of Beuerly Park, erodes the 
city of Canterbury, and runs through Shamford Bridge, along the pafs of the Great Stower, between the Chalk 
Hills, on the eaft of Chilham Caftle and Ford Park; traverfes Ollanting, and runs clofe on the weft of Wye, 
and on the eaft of Afhford. A little on the fouth of that town it receives one of its branches, in two ftreams, 
from Poftling and Stowling, which runs north-weft ioI miles on the weft of Mount Morris, and on the fouth of 
Scott’s Hall. The fame branch receives, near Willefborough, a fmall ftream from Browns and Braborne, which 
runs 5f miles on the north of Merfhem Hatch. It then proceeds a mile farther, where it receives the Old 
Stower River from Apefley's Wood. 

The Stower then proceeds on the fouth of Afhford, Codington, Hothfield Place, on the north and eaft of 
Surrcnden, and on the fouth of Cale Hill to its fources at Chitfton. 

The coaft then continues along the Downs, which are a general rendezvous for fhipping, clofe to Sandown 
Caftle, Deal and Warmer Caftles; from the laft of which the white cliffs extend half a mile weft of Folkeftone. 
It wafhes King’s Down and Sea Gate, turns the North Foreland, and continuing clofe to Dover Cliffs and 

Caftle, waflies Dover town, where the cliffs are open to receive 

The Calbourn River, which runs 4! miles fbuth-eaft from Lydden. 

The coaft then proceeds fouth-weft along the Straits of Dover, waflies Folkeftone and Sandgate Caftle, 
and continues half a mile on the fouth of Hith, where it receives the Sea Brook, which runs 4! miles fouth 
and weft from Lint Well on the north of Bichborough. 

It then proceeds along the eaft of Romney Marfhes, where it receives foveral fmall rivers; the moft re¬ 
markable of which arc the Wyllon Courfi, tvjyft Cour/e, and 

The Marshland Course, which runs north-weft, in a femicircular direction, then north-eaft and fouth- 
caft, 15! miles from Old Romney, and receives foveral fmall ftreams of little note, which flow from the range 
of Romney Marfli Hills, and a few from the interior part of the marfhes. 

It then proceeds to Globcfdcn Gutt, where it receives the BliJJington, which runs fouth-caft 5I miles, and 
has three branches, the Eafi Bridge Courfi, and Gofferjlon Courfi, &c. the latter of which runs north-eaft from 
the North of New Romney. 

The coaft then continues half a mile eaft of that town to Dung«ness, turns round that point, and pro¬ 
ceeds along the British Channel to the Lands End. Five miles from Dungenefs it receives the Wickcs from 
Lid. It then continues cafterly to Rye Harbour, where it receives 

The Appledore Channel, which runs almoft fouth 6j miles from the town of that name, and including 
its branches 12! miles. Near Oxney Ferry it receives three of its branches, one from Woodchurch, another 
from High Halden; and the third, which bounds Oxney Ifle on the north, runs clofe on the fouth of Small 
Hyth and Beding Street, and forms two fmall iflands. Clofe on the .fouth of Rye it receives 

The TcUingbam River, which runs almoft eaft feven miles, and receives another branch which runs eaft and 
north-eaft 13! miles from Netherfield, on the north of Winchclfoa; where the fame ftream receives two other 
fmall brooks, one from Broomcliam, and the other from Fairlight. 

It then proceeds 3! miles up Appledore Channel, and receives 
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The Rother River, which runs 26 miles eafterly from the North Down, a mile and a half on the fouth- 
caft of Rotherfield, clofe on the north of Rotherbridge, and bounds the Ifle of Oxney on the foutli, which divides 
that ifiand and, part of the way, Kent from Suflcx; it receives alfo at Blackwall, the Tenterden Brook, which 
runs fouth feven miles from Twift Pound, on the eaft of Kingfgate Houfe, and bounds the Ifle of Oxney on 
the weft. A mile north of Potman's-head Bridge, it is connedted with a branch beforemcntioned from Apple- 
dore Channel, which bounds that idand on the north. 

The Rother then continues a mile eaft of Newenden, where it receives a final 1 brook from Flinwell, which 
runs fouth-eaft 9! miles. On its way to its fources it receives feveral other finall ftreams of little note. Half 
a mile farther up the channel it receives 

The Salt Fleet, which runs fix miles wefterly from the eaft of Medley, and receives feveral fmall ftreams. 
The moft noted of tbefe are the Watering and Kent Dyke, which run from the fide of Romney Marlhes. 
They are bounded on the north by the range of the Romney Marfh Hills; on the weft by the South Downs; 
and extend 65 miles in circumference from Hith to Hook Point. 

The coaft of Suffex then proceeds fbuth-weft to Hook Point, dole to Winchelfea Caftle, and continues 
wefterly to Bulverhith Hatches along a chain of rocks, and wadies Haftings. On its way thither it receives a 
finall ftream from the weft of Battle, which runs almoft fouth 4} miles. It then continues to Sluice Haven, 
where it receives, from the North Down, a fmall ftream which runs 8i miles fouth in feveral divifions on the 
eaft of Huft Monceaux Park, through Pevenfey Levell. At Pevenfey Haven, a little farther on, it receives 
another in feveral finall branches, which runs from the eaft of Hailfham through the fame Levell. 

The coaft then proceeds fouth to Longney Point, then wefterly, by South Bourne, and round Beachly 
Head. It then continues north weft and wefterly to Pagham Harbour. On its way thither it receives, on the 
eaft of Seaford, 

The Cockmore River, which runs, in a fouthern direction, 17 miles in feveral ftreams, from the North 
Downs, a mile on the north-weft of Hailfham. The coaft then proceeds to Newhaven, where it receives 

The Ouse River, which runs fouth-eaft and almoft fouth 34 miles, in feveral ftreams, from Slaugham 

near the North Down, through the South Down. Near the latter it receives a finall brook, which runs 7 miles 

fbuth-weft from Rype. It then wafhes Lewes, on the eaft, and continues to Plafhet Park, where it receives 
a finall ftream from Holland, five miles long, which runs weft. 

The Oufe then proceeds to IfFord, where it receives two ftreams, one of which runs fouth-weft 11 miles 
in feveral branches, on the North Down, a mile weft of Mayfield, through Uckficld Bridge. The other runs 
9i miles north-eaft and eaft from Ditchling near the South Down, clofe on the North of Eades. 

The Oufe then proceeds half a mile fouth of Sheffield Place, where it receives the Mill Stream, which runs 
from the north-eaft of Danhill through Sheffield Park. It then continues through Sheffield Bridge, where it 
receives the Black Stream, four miles long, which runs north-eaft from Clifford’s Green. It then continues to 
its fources, and on its way thither receives, a mile on the eaft and weft of Lindfield, two other ftreams, one 
from the eaft of Backhurft, and the other from Wakehurft Park, &c. 

The coaft continues dole to Brighthelmftone, and proceeding on, receives 

The Adur River, which runs 24 miles weft, then almoft fouth, in feveral ftreams, from the North Down 

on the fouth and eaft of New Shoreham; traverfes the South Down, and proceeds through Brambcr. It then 

continues to Moke’s Bridge, and, on its way thither, receives feveral fmall ftreams, the firft of which runs 
north-weft from Poynings 5! miles; the fccond from Walhington 4} miles; the fourth, in two branches, from 
the North Downs, near Sedgwick Park, Nythurft and Hays, through Grinftead Park; and the fifth from 
Slaugham, to the weft of Shermanbury. It then proceeds two miles farther, and receives two more branches, 
one from the weft of Cuckfield Place, and Cleave Water, and the other from the South Down near Keymer.— 
The coaft then proceeds to Arundel Haven, where it receives 
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The Arun River, which runs fouth, then eafterly and fouth, 38 miles from Rockwell, Thelebridge and 
Duncombe Pond, on the eaft border of Hampfhire, a mile eaft of Petersfield, and receives a fmall ftream which 
runs clofe on the louth of that town. It then continues its courfe between Cowdry Park and Midhurft, then 
on the fouth of Petworth and north of Burton Park, and winding between the South Downs runs on the eaft 
of Arundel and Caftle to its mouth. A mile on the eaft of Bulborough it receives - 

The Oke River, which runs alinoft fouth 23I miles from Lcethhill, and receives, a mile on the fouth 

of Green, a ftream from Fifher Street near Shillingby Park, 10 miles long, which runs fouth-eaft, and then 

proceeds through Newbridge. Two miles farther it receives a ftream 14 miles long, which runs fouth-eaft from 
Hindhead Common, &c. The Oke then proceeds through Awford-Dean Bridge, where it receives a fmall ftream 
from the North Downs, a mile north of Slaugham Park, which runs 10 miles between Den Park and Horfham. 
A mile weft of that town it receives alfb another brook, from the borders of Surry, which runs fouth-weft. 
The Oke then proceeds to its fburces. 

The fix rivers before mentioned, together with their branches, extend 115 miles in circumference from 
Hock Point to the mouth of the Arun, and 155 to Beachy Head. They are bounded on the north by the 

North Downs, which are the northern divifion of the Weald of Suflex, and traverfe that Weald through the 

South Downs, which open many paflages for them to proceed to the Ocean. 

The coaft then continues to Felpham Sluice, where it receives the Fclpbam Brook, which runs five miles 
almoft fouth in two ftreams, one of which comes from Walberton, a'nd the other from Tangmerc. It then 
proceeds to Pagham Harbour, which runs four miles inland, and bounds Sclfea Peninfula on the north. It receives 
into it a fmall ftream which runs almoft fouth si “til's from the eaft of Oving. The coaft then proceeds 
fouth-weft, turns round Selsea Bile, and continues north-call along Blackdfham Bay and Wittering Watch- 
Houfc, where it opens a paflage into a large bay 2! miles wide, which runs five miles inland; in the middle 
of which the ifle of Thorney is lituated, and which is full of inlets. The moft remarkable of thefe are the 
Bofham Creek which runs fouth, and Chichester Channel si miles long, which extends to Fiihbourn, where 
it receives a fmall river that runs in a fouthern direction, then fouth-weft 10 miles from Charlton, clofe on 
the fouth of Weft Dean, through Lavant, a mile and a half on the weft of Gadwood Houfe, and clofe on the 
eaft of the city of Chicheftcr. 

The coaft then enters Hampfhire, and proceeds to Langftone Haven, where it opens a narrow paflage into 
Langftonc Harbour, 3! miles long, and two wide. It is connedled on the north of Haling Ifland with the former 
bay, and runs round that ifland. It has few inlets of note. 

The coaft then proceeds round Portfea Ifland, by Cumberland Fort and South Sea Caftle, and runs between 
Portfmouth Town and Dock on the eaft, and Gofport on the weft, where the paflage is from a quarter to half a 
mile wide and a mile and a quarter long to Portfmouth Harbour, which is four miles long and two wide. 

It has fcveral inlets j the moft remarkable of which runs up to Alveftoke, between the Black Houfe and Gofport; 
another runs to Farcham, where it receives the Farebam Brook, which proceeds weft and fouth loi miles from 
Purbrook Park, and receives feveral other fmall ftreams from Bcrc Forcft, through Southwick Park, on the call 
of Roch Court and Fareham Town, and on the weft of Cams Hall. The coaft then proceeds fouth-weft from 
the Black Houfe, by Haflcr Hofpital to Fort Monckton, and continues north-weft along the Solent Paflage, 

near to Hill Head, where it receives 

The Titciifield River, which runs north-weft and then fouth-weft 24 miles, from a mile on the fouth 
of Eaft Mcon, through Wcftbury H» Hall Place, Wiirnford and Carhampton ■, then on the Eaft of Middleton Place, 
through Wickham, clofe on the eaft of Titchficld, and from the latter proceeds to its mouth in two ftreams. 

The coaft then continues to the mouth of Southampton Water and up that river, which is navigable for 
fliips to Southampton 8i miles, and 12! miles to Redbridge. It is from one mile to a mile and a quarter wide; 

three miles from its mouth, it runs on the eaft of Codland Park, and receives on the oppofite fide of the river, 

on the fouth of I lambic, a wide river, called Ford Lake, which runs fouth-weft 111 miles, in two ftreams, one 
1 L from 
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from Bilhop's Waltham, and the other from Quoa Hatch, near Moor Green, through Bottle, on the eaft of 
Burfledon Dock Yard, and receives at its mouth the Hook Lake, three miles and a half long, which runs well 
and north, on the north of Hook. It then proceeds on the call of Woolfton to the call of Southampton, 
where it receives 

The Itchen River, which runs fouth-well and almoll louth 3if miles from two Iprings, one on the 
well of Bilhop’s Sutton, through Alresford Pond, and half a mile on the north of Alresford Town ; and the 
other from the louth of Hinton Ampner, through Tichbume Houfe. It the* continues clofe on the north of 
Ovington, Avington, on the louth of Worthy, dole on the call of Winchelter, and on the well of Twy- 
ford Lodge, through Bambridge, on the eaft of Cranbury Houfe, Townhill, Peartree, North and South Stone- 
ham, Pontfwood, Bevis Mount and Belle Vue. 

The Southampton Water then continuing walhes Southampton on the fouth and well, and proceeds to Eling, 
where it receives a Imall ftream from Caftle-Malwood Cottage, nine miles long, which runs on the eaft of 
Manor Houle. It then continues to Redbridge, where it receives 

The Anton or Test River, which forms feveral iftands on its way to Whitchurch, and runs in feveral 
ftreams, almoll louth, 39 miles from Upper Hurllboume, Overton and Penton Mewfey. It then proceeds on the 
eaft of Teftwood Houle; and a little farther on receives a brook in two ftreams. The lower one runs 11 miles 
from Bramble-Hill Walk, through Paulton’s Park; and the other, 9! miles long, runs ibuth-eaft from Dean- 
Hill Down, through Shirfield, Englilh and Owen Bridge, where both ftreams are united half a mile fouth of 
that bridge. 

The Tell then proceeds on the weft of Grove and Lee Houles; traverfes Broadland Park; runs clofe to 

Rumley, and then continues through Mottisford, where it receives a Imall ftream which runs call 9! miles 

from Clarendon Lodge, through W. Dean. It then travcrles BolTington, where it receives, on the north 
of that place, the Wallop Brook, which runs 7! miles from Upper Wallop, clofe on the eaft of Broughton. 

The Tell then proceeds dole on the weft of Stockbridge, and four miles farther receives the Anton ; one 
of its branches, from Penton Mewry, 9! miles long, which walhes Andover on the weft. A mile and a half 
fouth of that town it receives the Pillbill Brook, 7! miles long, which runs on the call of Amport and through 
Monkfton. 

The Tell then traverles Wherwell, near which it receives a ftream that runs weft I2i miles from Mitchel- 

dever. It then continues on the eaft of Long Parilh; and half a mile north of the latter village receives two 

branches, one from Overton, which runs fouth well clofe on the north of Whitchurch, eight miles long, and on 
the fouth-eaft of Hurftbourne Park. The other branch proceeds clofe on the weft of the fame park to its 
fourcc at Upper Horftbourne. 

The coaft then proceeds louth-weft and weft round Callhot Caftlc to Exbury, where it receives 

The Beaulieu River, half a mile wide at his mouth, which runs winding fouth-eaft, 17! miles, 

from the north of Lyndhurft through Beaulieu. It then proceeds round Needforc Point, and 4! miles farther 

receives the Crociford Water, 44 miles long. And a mile fouth of Lymington receives 

The Lymington River and two of its branches, the Bolder and Fletcher's Waters, which run almoll 

fouth 19I miles from two or three miles weft of Caftle-Malwood Cottage, in two ftreams on the call and weft 

of Bolderwood Lodge. The Fctcher's Water runs through Burley Lodge, and both unite at New Park, and 
walh Lymington on the eaft, on their way to its mouth. 

The coaft then continues three miles farther, and receives 

The Avon Water, which runs fouth-eaft 13 miles; and a mile farther it receives another fmall ftream, feven 
miles long, which runs in the fame direftion as the former, on the fouth-eaft of RoockclifF. 

The coaft then proceeds fouth-weft to Hurll Caftle, then eafterly round the laid Caftle and Lighthoufe, 
along Chrift-Church Bay, by High Cliff, to Chrift-Cliurcli Haven. 

Oppofite 
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Oppofite to Portfmouth is fituated the Me of Wight, fix miles fouth of that town, and 7! furlongs from 
Hurft CaAle. It is feparated by Spithead, St. Helen’s Road, and the Solent Paflage from the main land; 
which receives, on the eaft point of that iiland. 

The Brading River, which runs north, then almoft eaft, 13* miles, from the eaft of Appuldurcombe 
Park and Whitwcll, through New Church, Sandown Level, and on the fouth-eaft of Brading Town, through 
Brading Haven, 2} miles long, and a mile wide. At the Level it receives alio a finall brook from Shanklin, which 
runs north. The coalt then proceeds north-weft by Apley, and half a mile farther, receives a finall ftream 
from Bradling Down, which runs 4! miles north; wafhes Ride, and extends to Fifhbourn Creek, four miles 
long, which runs as the former; turns Old Caftle Point, and enters Cowes' Harbour, where it receives 

The Medina or Newport River, which runs almoft north, 13J from its fources at Dolcopice, and 
is navigable to Newport 5$ miles from its mouth. It wafhes that Town on the eaft, and runs dofe between 
Eaft and Weft Cowes into the Solent Paflage, where the two.laft towns are fituated. 

The coaft then proceeds fouth-weft, and at Garnet Bay receives a finall brook from the King’s Foreft. 

It then continues along Thornefs Bay to Newtown Bay, where it receives 

The Newtown River, a quarter of a mile wide, which has feveral creeks. The moft remarkable of thefe 
are, the Shalfleet Creek, 3! miles long, which runs almoft north from ChefUe Chelcombe; the Lingwood Creek 
and Clamerkin Creek, from King's Foreft, and feveral others. It then continues to Yarmouth, where it receives, 
on the weft of that town. 

The Yar River, which runs 3! miles north from near Frefhwater Bay, on the weft of Afton Houfe. 

The coaft then proceeds along Colwell, Totland, and Alum Bays; turns round the Needles’ Point, and proceeds 

along the Cliffs and Lighthoufe to Frefhwater Gate; and continues fouth-eaft to St. Catharine’s Point, 

along Afton ClifF, Frefhwater, Brixton, and Chale Bays. On its way it receives three finall ftreams of little 

note. It then proceeds north-eaft to Dunnose ; then almoft north along Shanklin Cliffs, Chine, and Sandown 
Bay, to Royal Heath; then north-eaft to Bembridce Foreland, by Sandown Fort, and Culver Cliffs, to 

Brading Haven. 

The coaft of Hampfhire then proceeds from High Cliff to Muddyford; then fouth to Chrift-Church Point, 
and, between the two former, receives 

The Avon and Stour Rivers, which are connedted together half a mile fouth of Chrift-Church Town, 
and which run into the Haven in one ftream, one mile and a lialf long, and three quarters of a mile wide, 
and fall into the Tea through a narrow paflage. The Avon runs almoft fouth 80J miles in feveral ftreams from 
Eafton Springs, Bifliop Canning, and Stanton Barnard, on the fouth of St. Ann’s Hill; and, on its way to 

Uphaven, forms feveral iflands. It traverfes Chrift Church in two ftreams; runs clofe on the weft of Winkton, 
a mile from Biftern, and on the eaft of Avon Cottage; then under three bridges, on the weft of Ringwood, 
and forms three iflands near that town. A mile from the laft place it receives 

The Blajhford Brook, which runs fouth-weft ioj miles from Fritham, in the New Foreft, through Moyle’s 
Court. The Avon then runs on the eaft of Somerly, Fordingbridge, and fouth of Burgate Houfe. It then 
proceeds, in two ftreams, on the weft of Hale. At a mile eaft of Breamore it is again united; and half a 
mile farther enters Wiltfhire; runs under three bridges through Downtown, and forms feveral iflands. It then 
wafhes the weft of Barford and Standlynch; and runs on the eaft of New Hall, and Longford Caftle, where 
it receives, on the fouth of it. 

The eiflon Brook, which runs eaft 13! miles from Norrington Farm, through Broad Chalk, Combe 
Baflat, and clofe on the north of Odftocke. The Avon then proceeds, on the north of Britford, where it 

The Burn River, which runs almoft fouth from Eafton Down, ai| miles, through Collingbume, North 
Tidworth, Cholderton, Wilbury Houfe, Newton Toney, Winterbourne, and on the weft of Laverftokc. The 
Avon then runs through Hornham Bridge, and wafhes the weft of Salifbury, where it receives 
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The Adder and Willey Rivers, which form fevcral iflands on their way to Wilton. The Adder River 
runs north-eaft and eafterly, 19} miles, from Charleton, Upper Combe, and Windcombe Pond, on the border 
of Dorfctfhire, through Wilton Park, and under two bridges; clofe on the fouth of Wilton Town, then on the 
north of Bulbridge, S. Burcombe, Hurcot, Compton Houfe, a mile on the fouth of Dinton Houfe, and a 

mile and a half on the north-eafl of Fonthill, from which it receives a final! flream, three miles long. It 

then continues on the fouth-eafl of Warder Caflle, and on the well of Donhead Hall. 

The Willey River runs north-well and fouth-eafl, 26 miles, from fevcral fprings, on the eafl of 
Longleat; one at Kingflon Dcverel, and Ifland Pond, which runs along the Deverel; and another on the eafl 
of Clay Hill, which runs through Warminller. Both thefe arc united on their way to Bifhopflrow. The Willey 

then runs clofe on the fouth of Heytefbury Town and Houfe, then on the fouth-wefl of Boyton, on the 

fouth of Codford, where it receives, from Imber, a fmall flream, which runs foutherly yl miles through Chil- 

tern. It then proceeds on the north of Willey, and forms ieveral iflands on its way to Wilton. Near Sta- 

plefbrd it receives a fmall flream from Orcheflon, which runs almofl fouth 6$ miles through Meddenton. It 

then continues clofe on the eafl of Great Wifhfbrd, runs under three arches clofe on the north-eafl of Wilton, 

and then to Old Sarum. 

The Avon continues clofe on the well of Stafford Houfe and Little Dumford, on the eafl of Hele Houfe and 
Lake, runs winding under three bridges on the well of Ambrefbury, traverfcs Ambrefbury Park, paffes clofe on the 
well of Bulford, then on the call of Darington and Nether Haven, through Enford, and on the well of Chefenbury 
Priory, clofe on the eafl of Uphaven and Rufhall, where it receives its eaftern branch, which runs fouth-eall 
nine miles from Ram-Alley Ponds, half a mile weft of Tottenham Park, and north of Burbage, through Brimlladc 
and Pewfey, where it receives, on the fouth and north of it, two fmall brooks, one from the fouth of Bur¬ 
bage, which runs weft on the fouth of Milton and Fifield, and the other from weft Towel. A mile lower 
down it receives another fmall brook, which runs on the fouth of Witcot Houfe. It then continues to Newenton, 
where it receives a fourth, brook from Alton. 

The weft branch continues fouth-eafl in feveral llreams, one of which runs from Eafhton Spring, on the 
north of Weddington and Canock, and another from Stanton Barnard, on the fouth of St. Ann's Hill. 

The Stour River then runs fouth-eafl 52) miles from Stour Head; traverfes a variety of ponds on the 
weft of Sturton; paffes through I fed Bridge, and proceeding half a mile farther, receives 

The St. Leonard's Brook , which runs almofl fouth 21 miles from Bowridge, near Cranborne, through St. 
Leonard's Bridge. 

The Stour then proceeds on and enters Dorfetfhire, on the fouth of Canford Magna and Merly, through 
Canford Bridge, where it receives 

The Allen River or Winborne Brook, which runs 15 miles almoft fouth, in three ftreams, on the eafl and 
north of Winborne Minfter. One of thefe ftreams runs from a mile fouth of Chattle, through Moore Critchcll, 
five miles long; another from the fouth of Farnham, 5! miles long; and a third, or the main branch, runs 
from the north of Monkton up Wimborne, through Wimborne, St. Giles. It then continues on the fouth of 
Sturminfter Marfhall, where it receives a fmall flream which runs fouth, then eafl 14! miles from Houghton, 
through the Winterborne and Chanborough. 

The Stour then proceeds on the fouth-eafl of Henbury, and on the weft of Spcttifburg, where it receives 

The Torrent Brook or Alen River, which runs foutherly nine miles from Tarrant Gunville. The Stour 
then continues on the fouth-wefl of Blandford, clofe on the eafl of Bryanfton, and runs between the range of 
hills, clofe on the fouth and weft of Hanford, through Hayward Bridge. A mile and a half farther it receives 
the Orchard Brook, fix miles long, from Shaftefbury, Melbury, and Campton. It then continues on the 
fouth and eafl of Sturminfter, and receives a fmall flream, feven miles long, which runs north from Woolland 
and Stoke Wake, through Fife Head and Nevill. The Stour then proceeds a mile farther, and receives 
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The Develijh River, which runs north-eaft, 14$ miles, in two branches, from feveral fprings near the 
range of hills, through Bagbere or Lodden Bridge, on the fouth of Thornhill, where it receives one of it* 
branches, which runs in two ftreams north io{ miles from the north of Binghams, and on the eaft of May- 
powder. The other runs from Buckland Newton, on the eaft of Caftle Hill; and both are united half a mile 
fouth of Greenman Bridge. It then runs through that bridge; and the upper branch, continuing through 
Wall and Cernfor Bridges, receives feveral fmall ftreams on its way to its fources at Hermitage, clofe on the 
weft of Grange. 

The Stour continues through Kingfmill Bridge, where it receives a fmall ftream which runs on the 
eaft of Stalbridge and Park, five miles long. It then proceeds to Wefthay Mill, near which it receives 

The River Cole, that runs almoft fouth 14! miles from New Park, clofe on the weft of Wincauton, 
through Bow, and five bridges. It then continues clofe on the north of Marnhull, between Weft and Eaft 
Stowcr, to the weft of Gillingham. On its way thither it receives four fmall ftreams from the fouth-weft 
corner of Wiltfhire. One of thefe, from Shaftfbury, runs weft 4! miles; the fecond from Weft Knowle and 

Bath, 8j miles in the fame direction; the third from Mere and Burton; and the fourth from Zeals Houfe, 

fix miles long, which runs fouth. It then continues clofe on the fouth-weft of Gillingham, and the weft of 
Wyke, and proceeds to its fource. 

The coaft then continues round Hengiftbury Head, then weft, and receives the Bourne Chine, five miles 
long; and then entering Dorfetfhire proceeds to Pool Harbour, or t,uxford Lake, which advances weft inland 
9! miles, a mile and a half weft of Wareham, and extends from one to four miles wide, running through a 
narrow paflage a quarter of a mile broad, and as much in length, which is defended by Brunkfea-Ifle Caftle 
facing its entrance. It has feveral bays and inlets; the mod remarkable of which is Pool Bay, that runs up 
2f miles north, a mile and a quarter wide, on the eaft and fouth of Pool; the Litcheft Bay, which runs 

the fame way as the former, a mile and a quarter wide. On the weft fide it receives a fmall ftream, five 

miles long, from Bloxwerth, which runs eaft. Both thefe have a narrow entrance. At the farther end of it 
is fituated Wareham Harbour, 3! miles long, and a mile and a half wide, where it receives into it 

The River Puddle or North River, which runs fouth-eaft 27 miles from Howcomb Wood and Plufti 
Chap. At its mouth it receives a fmall ftream from Bloxham Heath, which runs fouth-eaft five miles. It then 
proceeds on the north of Wareham, and a little north of Hyde, where it receives a fmall ftream which runs 

fouth, then eaft and fouth, 12 miles from Milton Abbas, through Milborne, St. Andrews and Park, and clofe 

on the weft of Beer Regis. 

The Puddle then proceeds to Affpuddlc, and receives, in the fame diredlion, another ftream from Binghams, 
through Dewlis. It then runs clofe on the north of Puddle Town, through Puddletrenthidc and Alton Pancras 
to its fources at Howcomb Wood. At the farthermoft part of Wareham Harbour it receives 

The Frome River, which forms feveral iflands on its way to Frampton, and runs fouth-eaft 41 miles 
from three ftreams. One of thefe is at Scmoras Bottom, a mile and a half north-eaft of Beamiftcr; the fccond 
at Bcnficld Lane, and the third at Holt. The two latter run through Metford Bridge, and join the firft at 
Marden Newton. It then runs on the fouth, clofe to Frampton; and then continues to Muckleford, where it 
receives a fmall ftream which runs fouth-eaft 5I miles from Upper Sydling, through Sydling, St. Nicholas. It 
then proceeds to Wolveton, where it receives, from Mintern, a fmall ftream which runs fouth nine miles, clofe 
on the eaft of Came Abbas. It then continues clofe on the north-eaft of Dorcheftcr, and the fouth of Kingf- 
ton to Stafford Weft, where it receives a fmall ftream which runs cafterly nine miles through the Winterborncs, 
on the fouth of Maiden Caftle, and on the north of Herring Stove and Wintcrborne Came. The Frome then 
proceeds on the fouth of Ilfington, Tincleton, clofe to Moreton on the north, where it receives a fmall ftream, 
7i miles long, from Weft Knighton, and Roxwcll through Warmwell. It then continues to Weft Burton, 

where it receives another fmall ftream from Holland, and then proceeds to its mouth at Holm Eaft. It receives 

alfo from Grange a fmall brook which runs fouth-weft and north. The Frome then runs clofe on the fouth 
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of’Warcham. On the fouth fide of Pool Harbour it has fcveral other bays, fuch as the Middlebere Bay, where 
it receives 

The Cor/e River, which runs call and north from Steeple, through Corfe Caftle, 81 miles long; the 
Shotwood and Paron Bays. All thefe rivers and their branches extend 195 miles in circumference from the Arun 
in Suflex, to the Foreland on the fouth of Standland Bay, and are bounded on the north, weft, and fouth by 
the range of the Chalk Hills. 

The coaft then proceeds foutherly along Studland Bay, and then round the Foreland or Handfaft Point, along 
Sandwich Bay, where it receives a finall ftream. It then turns round Peverel Point, along Dunfton Bay 
and Head, after which it continues weft along the cliffs, round St. Aldhams’ Head, by Encombe, along 
Wort-Barrow and Ringftead Bays to Sutton-Boat Cove, where it receives a finall Brook. It then proceeds 
louth-weft round Weymouth Bay to Weymouth Harbour, which runs weft inland, on the fouth of Mel- 
comb Regis, and on the north of Weymouth, half a mile weft, and two miles and a half almoft north 
of Raddipole, where it receives a finall ftream which runs fouth-eaft and fouth 5! miles from Cloves, half a 
mile on the fouth of Upway. The coaft then proceeds round Jelty Head and Portland Road, and on the 
centre of it, receives 

The Fleet, which runs fouth-eaft nine miles clofe on the north-eaft of Chefil Beach, from the fouth of 
Abbotfbury, and receives a fmall brook that proceeds on the fame direction from Burton Cliff. The coaft 
then continues fouth-eaft round Portland Ifle, by the Mare and Portland Caftle; then fouth and fouth-weft 
by Hop Pier; turns round Portland Bill or Point, and continues north to Chefile. It then proceeds 
north-weft along the Chelfil Beach to Burton Clifie, at the weft end of which it receives 

The Bredy River, which runs wefterly 9! miles from Pertefham, through Abbotfbury, on the north 
of Berwich and Burton Bradftock. The coaft then continues to Bridport Harbour, where it receives 

The Bridport or Beamister River, which runs fouth 10 miles from fcveral ftreams at Langdcn, 
Merchay and Stroud, through Beamifter, dole on the eaft of Parnham, and the weft of Bridport. Three-quarters 
of a mile on the fouth of that town it receives two branches, one of which runs wefterly and fouth-weft 
from Hancombe, clofe on the eaft of Bridport. The other runs almoft fouth from JLewfon Hill, a mile weft 
from the above town. The coaft then proceeds to Lyme Regis, and on its way thither receives the Chidcock 

The Charmouth River, which runs almoft fouth 8* miles from feveral ftreams in Pilfdon Hill, a mile 
eaft of Wotton Abbey, and clofe on the eaft of Charmouth. On the eaft of the fame village it receives one 
of its branches, which runs, in two ftreams, almoft fouth from the hills near Hawkchurch Common. It wafhes 
Lyme Regis, and receives 

The Lyme River, 3! miles long, which runs fouth-eaft from the fouth of Axminfter. The coaft then 
enters Devonfhire, proceeds wefterly to Axmouth, where it receives 

The Ax River, which runs fouth-weft 15 miles from the border of Somerfetfliire, near the fouth of 
Crewerne, and feparates part of the two counties. It then runs between Leigh and Ford Abbey, and clofe on 
the weft of Axminfter. It receives two other branches, 

The Coly River, from the fouth of Colyford, which runs almoft fouth 10 miles from Cotleigh, and wafhes 

on the Eaft Colyfton and Colyferd. A mile fouth-eaft of Axminfter it receives alfo 

The Tarte River, which runs n{ miles from Somerfetfhire, and has another branch which runs fouth-weft 
feven miles through Dalwood. The coaft then continues to Sidmouth, and receives near it, on the eaft. 

The 1 Sidmouth River, 3! miles long, which runs fouth. The coaft afterwards continues fouth and well, 

and receives 

The Otter River, which runs fouth-weft, then almoft fouth, 24! miles, from Otterford, on the border 
of Somerfetfliire, through the weft of Honiton and Otterton St. Mary, where it receives a fmall brook, 6i 
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miles long, which flows fouth from Broad Hembury, on the eaft of Elliot. It then continues to Exmouth, 
where it receives 

The Ex River, flowing almoll fouth 50 miles from Exmoor Forell, on the well extremity of Somerfet- 
Ihire, and expanding into a finall elhiary, below Toplham, fix miles long, and from a quarter to a mile wide 
in fome places, is navigable for lhips 6f miles to the former town, and to Exeter 9! miles, flowing dole on 
the well of Exmouth, and walhing Powderham Callle on the call, where it receives, dofe on the fouth of 
that callle. 

The Kenn River, running fouth-well 6f miles. It then proceeds dole on the fouth of Toplham, where 
it receives, half a mile on the fouth of that town. 

The Chyst River, flowing 12I miles fouth-well and fouth from Plymptree, on the call of Polti- 

The Ex then palles dole on the well of the city of Exeter, and on its way thither forms three iflands. 
It then proceeds two miles farther, where it receives 

The Creedy River, running fouth, then fouth-eafl, 12 miles from Eall Lane; and receiving, on the 
eaft of Crediton, the Teo River, holds an caflerly dircdlion of 10 miles from fevcral flrcams on the fouth of 

that town. It then continues two miles farther, and receives a fmall llrcam, fix miles long, which runs fouth. 

The Ex then flowing on the call of Pynes, and on the fouth of Stoke, where it receives 

The Culm or Cullumpton River, running well, then fouth-well 24 miles from near Otterford, on 
the fouthern borders of Somcrfetfhire, on the eall of Crabtree, on the well of Bradninch, Cullumpton, Uileulm, 
and through Culmllock. It receives alfo another fmall brook from Kentifbere Priory, flowing fouth. 

The Ex then proceeds, on the well of Silferton, through Tiverton, and then to Exbridge, where it 

The Bajle River, running 20 miles from Well Burrow, on Exmoor Forell, through Dulverton. The Ex 

then continues a mile farther, and receives a fmall llream from Brendon Hill, flowing almoll fouth through 

Berry feven miles. 

The coall then proceeds foutherly, and receives a fmall brook, 4i miles long, from Aflicomb, flowing 

through Dowlifh. Farther on, towards the fouth, it receives, at Teignrnouth, 

The Teign River, flowing eall, then fouth-eafl and .all 28 miles from the Forell of Dartmoor, and 

expands into a wide bafon, 5! miles long. After it palles the Bar Harbour, it receives a finall llream, 

dofe on the call of Ford, miles long, which flows from Marldon. Half a mile farther it receives, through 
that town. 

The River Lemmon, flowing from Bagton and Dartmoor Foreft, miles. It then proceeds half a mile 

farther, and receives another fmall brook, which runs, in the lame direction, from the fame place. The Teign 
then proceeds on the north of Teigngrovc, where the Eall and Well Teign are connedted together. The Weft 
Teign runs fouth-caft, dofe on the fouth-well of Bovcy Tracey, and two miles farther receives three or four 
branches. 

The Wrey River from Moreton Hampftead, and the Bovcy and Hayne River from Dartmoor Forell. The 

Eall Teign River continues on the well of Ugbrook, Chudleigh, and half a mile on the north of Chagford, 

Holy Street, and Gidleigh, to its fources on the forell. 

The coall then continues along Babicomb Bay, turns round Hope’s Nofe, and proceeds well, then fouth 
and call round Torbay, near 10 miles in circuit; a very convenient harbour for Ihips when the fouth-well 
wind blows; then round Berry Head and Froward Point; and two miles from the lad-mentioned place 

The Dart River, 381 miles long, flowing fouth-cad from Dartmoor Forefl, into a wide eduary navi¬ 
gable to Totnefs. It wadies Dartmouth, Totncfs, and Holme Park on the eaft, and runs on the weft 
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of Afhburton. Near Afprington, three miles on the fouth of Totnefs, it receives a fmall ftream, n{ miles 
long, from the above foreft, flowing fouth-eaft and eaft through Rofter Bridge. 

The coaft then continues fouth-weft and fouth round Start Bay to Start Point, then turns fhort 
weft and round Praule Point to Salcomb, where it receives 

The Salcomb River, a wide cftuary, running fouth 3} miles from Kingbridge, into which come 

feveral creeks. The coaft then proceeds north-eaft from Bolt Head to Bolt Tail, then north and north-eaft 
to Borough or Bar Ifle, where it receives 

The Avon River, flowing fouth and fouth-weft, i6i miles, from the fouth-eaft of Dartmoor Foreft, 
through Buckham Bridge, and on the weft of Brentown. It then proceeds on to Beacon Point, where it 
receives 

The Erme River, running iouth I2i miles from Dartmoor Foreft, through Ive and Sequers’ Bridges. 
The coaft then continues weft to Stoke Point, and north to Yealme Mouth, where it receives 

The Yealme River, flowing fouth-weft 13 miles from Dartmoor Foreft. It receives three branches, 

one on the eaft through Newton Ferres j another, the CofHeet Lake, which flows fouth from Sherford, and the 
Stiver River, running fouth-weft. 

The coaft continued north-weft to Mt. Olim St. Ann’s, receives 

The Plym River, flowing almoft fouth 16 miles from Dartmoor Foreft. One of its branches runs to 

Plymouth Town, and the other through Upper and Lower Lany, a mile weft of Plymouth Earl, and on the 

weft of Burringdon; and fells into the Tamer Mouth. The coaft then continues along Plymouth Sound, 

and receives 

The Tamer River, flowing almoft fouth 53! miles from the heads of the Torridge and Tamer, on 
the north-eaft extremity of Cornwall, through the Hamoaze, and felling into Plymouth Sound; which is navi¬ 
gable for the firft-rate men of war, and protedted by St. Nicholas Ifle. It has feveral inlets of note, the moft 

remarkable, on the eaft fide, flows from Stoke Domerel; the fecond runs by Came; the third from Wefton; 
the fourth from Tarmerton Foliot; the fifth, on the weft fide, from Milbrook; the fixth from St. John’s; and 
the feventh, the Lynher Creek and River, into which run feveral inlets, flowing fouth-eaft and eaft 23 miles 
from Trenilk, and proceeding two miles on the weft of Callington, where it receives feveral other ftreams of 
little note. A mile fouth of St. Germain it joins 

The Ledi River, running 9I miles in the fame diredtion as the former from the weft of Woolfon, 
through St. Germain Creek, Catwater; and proceeding on wafhes, on the eaft, Saltafh, and the town of St. 
Germain. The Tamer then continues to Landulph, where it receives a creek which runs from Botus Fleming. 
Oppofite . to it receives 

The Tavy River, flowing fouth-weft, then fouth 19 miles from the weft of Dartmoor Foreft, dole on 
the fouth-eaft of Taviflock, and a mile eaft of Beer Afhton. On the north of that town it receives a fmall 
ftream running fouth-weft fix miles from the fame foreft, through Hara Bridge, and receives feveral other fmall 
ftreams of little note. 

The Tamer then proceeds to the weft of Dunterton, and receives, on the fouth of that village, the 

Inny River, which flows 16 miles from Davidfton. On the eaft of Lewanck it receives a fmall branch, 
feven miles long, which runs on the fouth of Alternon. 

It then proceeds a mile and a half farther, where it receives the Laiv/ey River, running in the feme 
diredtion as the former, j} miles, from two ftreams, one on the fouth of Launcefton, and the other from the 
north of Tenfoot. The Tamer then continues to the weft of Lifton, where it receives 

The Lyd River, flowing fouth-weft, and almoft weft 14 miles from two ftreams on the north part of 
Dartmoor Foreft, clofc on the north of Lifton, where it receives, a quarter of a mile eaft of that town. 

The TiHbay River, running fouth-weft 6i miles, in the fame diredtion as the former, and receives feveral 
fmall ftreams of little note flowing foutherly. The Tamer then proceeds a little farther, and receives 
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The Atery River, which holds a fouth-eaft direction of 8j miles from the weft of Frefmeere, through St. 
Thomas, almoft a mile on the north of Launcefter. It then continues near to Colleman, and receives a ftream 
flowing almoft fouth from the fouth of Holwell. A mile farther it receives 

The Werrington River, which flows fouth-eaft 13 miles, through Wcrrington Park, in two flreams, one from 

Trefpanot Polls, and the other on the north of Davidftown. It receives alfo feveral other ftreams, one of 

which runs from Great Cory 3} miles; another from the eaft of Whetleigh, flowing in the fame dircdtion 

four miles; a third from the eaft of Withaven; and a fourth from Treneglofs, running north-eaft three miles. 
The Tamer then proceeds to its fources; and on its way thither receives feveral ftreams of little note, one of 
which pafies on the weft of Holefworth. 

The coaft then enters Cornwall, and proceeds fouth by Mount Edgecombe, then weft and fouth; wadies 
Kingfton and Cawfand on its way to Pentee; then turns weft round the Ramhcad, and continues north-weft to 
Seaton, where it receives 

The Seaton River, running fouth 8J miles from the weft of Rofccradock, a mile on the eaft of Lifkeard. 
The coaft then continues to Eaft and Weft Looe, and receives, between thefe two towns, 

The Dulo and East Looe Rivers, flowing almoft fouth, and uniting clofe on the north of the above 
towns. The Eajl Looe River runs 8f miles from the weft of Traworgy, and on the weft of Lifkeard; the 
other, the Dulo River, runs eight miles from the eaft of St. Pennock. The coaft then continues fouth; and a 
mile fouth of Looe is fituated Looe Ifland. It then continues wefterl'y, wafhes Polparrow, where it receives a 
fmall ftream; and proceeds to Fowey Haven, where it receives 

The Fawv or Foway River, which runs fouth, then eaftcrly and fouth from Fawy or Foywell, on the 
north-eaft of Brown Willy. It wafhes Fowey Town on the fouth and eaft, and Polruan on the weft; and re¬ 
ceives on the north, near the Iaft-mentioned place, a fmall river which runs fouth-weft four miles from Trenake; 
and proceeding a mile and a half farther, receives, on the fame fide, another brook, five miles long, which flows 
like the former from Polmarlin. It then continues a mile farther, and receives 

The Lcrrin River, running five miles in the fame manner from the fouth of Fair Crofs and Penwater, 

between Boconnock Houfe and Trevegoe. It then proceeds clofe on the weft of Newham, oppofite to it, and 
receives the Pelfyn River, which runs 2f miles fouth-eaft. It then wafhes Loftwithicl Town on the eaft, and 
flows on the call of Lanydrock. A mile from the laft-mentioned place it receives 

The Cartiinhan River, running in feveral flreams fouth-weft, then weft and fouth, five miles from near 
Berry and Colvanic, a mile on the north of Pinchla Park. The Fawy then proceeds 2f miles farther, and on 
its way, receives three fmall ftreams, one of which runs fouth from the former park. See. and 

The IVariegan River, flowing fouth feven miles from the call of Hawk’s Tor. It then continues two miles 

farther, and receives 

The St. Neat's River, running feven miles, in the fame dircdtion as the former, from Dozmare Pool, See. 
The Fawy then continues on the weft of Doubleboys, and proceeds to its fources. 

The coaft then proceeding weft and north, receives the St. Ulazcy Stream, which runs 7! miles almoft 
fouth from the weft of Horras, and has feveral ftreams of little note. The coaft then continues weft and fouth, 
turns round Blackhead, and then weft to Pcntuan, where it receives the St. Auftle Stream, which runs fouth 
61 miles from Corbcan, clofe on the weft of St. Auftle Town. 

The coaft then winds fouth, wafhes Mcvagizey Town, turns round Chaplc Point, wafhes Gorran Haven, 
continues to the Dcadtnan Point, then wcfterly to Pcnnarc Point, and on its way thither receives, on the eaft, 
near Carhaycs, a fmall ftream, fix miles long, from lower Sticker. The coaft then winds north-weft and fouth- 
eaft to Falmouth Haven, where it receives 

The Fali.e or Valle River, flowing fouth-weft and fouth 24 miles from Coldvcrth and Caftlc, an 
Dennis; and falls into an eftuary of a mile wide, and 4! miles long, navigable to Truro, &c. Its entrance is 
guarded by Pendcnnis and St. Mawe's Cadies; and as it advances inland it forms a large harbour, which is ccm- 
2 P modious 
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modious for ftiip» of the greateft burthen. It has alfo feveral large navigable creeks, the moft remarkable of 
which, on the weft fide, are 

The King Roof, running north-eaft and fouth-eaft from Penryn, to which it is navigable, and where it 
receives two finall ftreams; one coming from the weft of Mabe, 5! miles long, flowing clofe on the fouth of that 
town; and the other from Tremouth. It walhes Falmouth on the north-eaft, Flufhing on the fouth-weft, and 
Pendennis Caftle on the weft. It then continues to Milor, where it receives the Milor Creek, a, miles long, 
running fouth-eaft from the weft of Enys. It then proceeds along Carrey Rode, at the weft extremity of 

which it receives 

The Rejlronget Creek, in feveral ftreams, flowing feven miles fouth-eaft from Killevreth, Blackwater, and 
on the weft of Lannar. Near Perran Arwerthall it receives two ftreams, one of which runs on the north of 
that place, and the other, ‘The Trctbeag River, 4! miles long, runs on the fouth. 

On the eaft fide the Falle receives the St. Maudit's Creek, flowing fouth-weft four miles between the two 

coafts. A little farther on it receives the St. JuJi Creek. The Falle then proceeds through Carreg Road, 
where the river is above a mile wide. It then continues to Tolvorn, and on its way thither receives 
five finall creeks of little note. It then proceeds a little way farther, and receives the Trufo Creek, running fouth, 
and has feveral ftreams. One of thefe is the Allen River, fpringing from St. Allen, and runs clofe on the 
eaft of Truro Town; the fecond is the Kenwyn River, which flows fouth-weft 4! miles from Carvinick, through 
the weft of that town; and the third ftrcam runs from Three Burrows, fouth-eaft 6f miles on the fouth of 

Carlmick. Half a mile north of Kea it receives the St. Clement’s Creek, 8f miles long, which flows almoft fouth, 
is connected with the Truro Creek, and falls together into the Falle. It has three branches; one of which runs 
from Rofewin, through Ladock; the fecond from Lendra, and the third from the eaft of St. Erme. The coaft 


then winding north-weft and then fouth-weft and eaft, receives 

The Hel River, which is navigable, and runs fouth and eaft 8J miles from Carnebin; and falls into an 
eftuary of five miles long, and a quarter of a mile wide. It has feveral creeks, the moft remarkable of which 
is the Polnere Creek, that runs fouth 3 i miles on the eaft of Conftantine. It then proceeds round Little Dennis, 
where it receives, on the fouth of that place, the Hurra River, flowing north-eaft three miles. The coaft then 
proceeds winding foutherly by Pengarrack, where it receives a finall ftream; it then walhes Porthouflock, turns 
round Pedn-Boar Point, and continuing weft and fouth along Coverack Cove, turns round the Lizard Point, 

and proceeds north-eaft in a fcmicircle along Mounts’ Bay to Penzance, a very fafe harbour againft the fouth 

wind, which makes it to be much frequented by (hipping. When the tide is out, the rock of St. Michael s 
Mount feems to be joined to the main land. On its way thither it receives feveral ftreams of little note, ex¬ 
cept at Loe Bar, where it receives 

The Loe or Low River, running fouth-weft 8$ miles from Carthew, clofe on the weft of Helftone 
Town, which falls into Lo Pool, a bafon of 2$ miles long, extending to the former town. Between it and 
the fea there is nothing but a bar of fand, which every three or four years is broken by the force of the 
ftream and the violence of the waves, and the felt and frelh water then meeting produce an aftonilliing noife. 

Were this bar always kept open, it would be a good haven to Helftone. 

The coaft then proceeding round Cuddan Point, walhes Market Jew; and a quarter of a mile fouth from 
that town is fituated St. Michael's Iflc and Mount. It then continues a quarter of a mile farther, and receives 
a finall ftream 4! miles long; and proceeding to Chyendowes receives two finall ftreams of little note. The coaft 
then proceeds fouth-eaft clofe to Penzance; walhes Newlyn, and receives, at that place, a finall ftream which flows 
fouth-eaft four miles from Penhale and from the fouth of Botrea. It then proceeds clofe to Moufchole, oppofitc 
to which, at the diftancc of a quarter of a mile, is fituated St. Clement’s Iflc. It then continues a mile and 
a half farther, and proceeding fouth-weft to Tol Pedcn Pcnwith, receives two finall ftreams, one from the 
north of Leha, four miles long; and the other from Pcnrofe, 2| miles long. Both thefe run fouth. The coaft 
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round the Land's End, the farthermoft land 


It then proceeds north-eaft and north along White-Sand Bay, into which the Tea rolls with great fwell, 
breaking over innumerable rocks that juft appear above the water, and leaving on the beach a great variety of 
beautiful cockles and other Ihells. All the above rivers and their branches extend 255 miles in circumference 
from Studland Bay to the Land’s End. The coaft then proceeds round Cape Cornwall, and continues winding 
north-eaft, along the Severn Sea, to Hartland Point. On its way thither it receives feveral fmall rivers of 
little note, except thofe of the Heyle and Camel, or Allan. It then walhes St. Ives; proceeds round the bay 
of the fame name to Godrevey Ifland; receives, in the center of that Bay, 

The Heyl River, flowing north 5! miles in two ftreams from Chercare, and falls into an eftuary of a 
quarter of a mile wide, and 21 miles long; and 2i miles farther on receives, in the fame bay. 

The Connor River , running fix miles north-weft in two ftreams from Bolenno and Carvolth. It then turns 
round Godrevey Point, and fix miles from it receives the Redruth River, running north and fouth 4} miles 
in two ftreams, one from the town of Redruth, and the other from half a mile on the weft of it. On its 
way to Trevofe Head it receives feveral fmall ftreams and rivulets of little note; one at Portowan; a fecond at 
Trevounnance; and a third and fourth at Tevemhail, 3! miles long, coming in feveral branches; a fifth at Carter’s 
Rock, 34 miles long; and a fixth. 

The Canal Creek , 74 miles long, flowing through Trevithick. It' then turns round Toman Head, and re¬ 
ceives the feventh ftream at St. Columb Minor, which flows 64 miles from the fouth of Quait and Halloon. 

All thefe rivers are of little extent, and run north-weft. It then proceeds to Mawgan Porth, where it receives 
The Mavigan River, flowing feven miles in two branches, and in the lame direction as the former, from 

two miles eaft of St. Columb Major; pafs a quarter of a mile on the north of that town, and clofe to Mawgan. 
The coaft then continues, and on its way to the former head, receives another fmall ftream from the eaft of 
Trewick. It then turns round Trevofe Head, and receives a fmall brook; after which it continues to Stepper 
Point, where it receives 

The Camel or Allen River, flowing fouth-weft, then north-weft 26 miles in feveral ftreams, and falls 
into a navigable eftuary of a mile wide at its mouth, and 10 miles long, and has feveral creeks of little note. 
It walhes Padftow on the eaft, where it receives, a mile fouth of that town, a fmall creek, running north 3! 
miles from Trelow. It then proceeds to Trewornan, and receives, from St. Kcw, a finall ftream; after which 
it continues to Pendawy, where it receives a river, nine miles long, flowing fouth-weft from the weft of 

Camelford. The Allen then continues clofe on the eaft of Wadebridge, and receives feveral fmall ftreams on its 
way to Bufcarn; one from Grigland and Rofennannon; a fecond from Mena; and a third from Tregallon. It 
then proceeds a mile and a half north-weft of Bodmin, and continues to Merrymcet, where it receives two 
branches of the Camel River. One of thefe coming fouth-weft fix miles from Broughtorr; and the other, or 
main branch, flows through Camelford, on its way to its fources near Screws. 

The coaft then proceeds round Pentirc Point; walhes Port Ifaac, and continuing on the weft and north of 
Boflincy and Trcvena, turns round Tentagell Head, and receives, near Botrcaux Caftle, 

The Botrcaux Creek, flowing four miles north-weft in two ftreams from Touchbarrow, &c. It then con¬ 
tinues to St. Gcnneys, where it receives a fmall brook. It then ftretches to Bude Haven, where it receives 
The Bude River from two ftreams, running north 6j miles. Near Markham Church it receives ano¬ 
ther branch, which flows fouth-weft 4! miles, clofe on the weft of Stratton, from a mile on the fouth of Kilk- 
hampton. The coaft then continuing receives, from the laft-mentioned village, a fmall ftream which has two 
branches, and runs weft 2f miles on the north of Stow. The coaft then proceeds to the weft of Marlland, where 
it receives a fmall ftream which divides Dcvonlhirc from Cornwall. It then enters the former county, and pro¬ 
ceeding on the weft of Harton, wadies Hartland Quay. It then turns fliort round Hartland Point, feven 


the fouth of Kilk- 
m which has two 
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miles north-weft from which is fituated Lundy Ifland. The fhore recedes north and eaft, wadies Clovolly, and 
proceeds round Barnstaple or Biddeford Bay, where it receives two rivers. 

The Taw and the Towridge, which are the only rivers of note on the north coaft of Devonihire, and 
which empty themfelves through one mouth, half a mile wide, into the former bay. They extend with their 
branches 103 miles in circumference, from Hartland Point to Morte Point. 

The Towriooe rifes not far from the head of the Tamer, in the north-eaft comer of Cornwall, and running 
fouth-caft takes a fudden turn, and proceeds 41 miles almoft north. It is navigable to Biddeford, five miles from 
its mouth. It wafhes Appledore and Biddeford on the eaft* Infton Quay and Tapeleigh on the weft* and pro¬ 
ceeding on receives, near Landecrofs, 

Tie Tea Rivulet, four miles long, fiows north-eaft from Yeo. It then erodes the weft of Torrington, and 
runs through Hewifh New-Bridge. It then continues four miles farther, and two miles north of Hatherleigh, 

The Okement River, flowing 16 miles in two ftreams from Craumere Pool, on Dartmoor Foreft, along 
the Weft and Eaft Okement Rivers, pafles through Okehampton Park and Town, where they both unite in 

The Towridge then continues a quarter of a mile on the fouth of Shepwafh, and receives, near Bradford, 

The JValdon River, which flows 8f miles fouth-eaft from near Bradworth, and then proceeds to its fburces. 
The other. 

The Taw River holds a north, then fouth-weft and weft direction of 47 miles from Tawhead, the higheft 
part of Devonihire, on the north of Dartmoor Foreft* and is navigable for fhips to Barnftaple, eight miles from 
its mouth, where it receives 

The Yeo River, running fouth jo miles, in two ftreams, from near Weftland Pound, through the north 
of the former town. The Taw then proceeds on the eaft of Tawftock, and oppofite to it receives a finall 
brook, 6| miles long, flowing through Swin Bridge. It then continues through Newbridge, Umbcrleigh and 
Newnham Bridges, where it receives 

The Bray River , which riles at Challacomb, running almoft fouth i8{ miles through Tilleigh Lodge and 
Bridge, and receives, on the weft of New Place, near Saterleigh, 

The Mole River, flowing it miles fouth and eaft in fevcral ftreams, through North Motton, clofe on the 
eaft of South Motton, and receives two ftreams* one from the weft of Dulvcrton, running 10 miles* and 
the other from Knowftone, nine miles long. The Taw then continues through Hamsford and Kellbn Bridges, 
where it receives 

The Little Dane River, flowing 14 miles almoft weft, through the fouth of Workington and Chulmleigh, 
and receives the Sturcomb River, running fouth 4$ miles through Creacomb. 

The Taw then continues to Nymet, where it receives the Nymet River, 10 miles long, which riles near 
Nymph, and runs north clofe on the weft of Bow Town, and receives, near Lapford, a branch which runs 7} 
miles weft from Moor End near Wafhford. The Taw then proceeds to its fources. 

The coaft continuing north wafhes Wollocomb Bay, turns round Baggy Point, and wafhes Morte Bay * then 
proceeds to Morte Point, along Buckbam Bay * turns Bull's Point, and proceeds eaft along the fouth of the Severn 
Sea or Bristol Channel, into which it receives 

The Severn River, flowing through the counties of Glouccftcr, Worcefter, Salop, and part of the 
fouth of North Wales, proceeding in a femicircular diredtion north-eaft and fouth-eaft, then almoft fouth and 
fouth-weft, 263 miles from Plymlimmon Hill, in the center of Wales. With its branches it extends 510 
miles in circumference from Morte Point in Devonfhire to St. David's Head in Pembrokefhire. On the 
weft and north it is bounded by the range of the Welfh mountains* on the eaft by the Midland ranges of 
highlands, the yellow lime-ftone ridge and the chalk hills* and on the fouth by the Bredon Quantock and 
chalk hills. It may be confidered as the fecond river in England, on account of its length, breadth, and ra- 
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pidity, owing to the number of large ftreams which empty themfelves into it. It is navigable for men of war 
to King Road 72 miles from Morte Point; for (hips to Briftol 81 miles; and to Gloucefter 11 2f miles; and 
for barges to Welih Pool 214 miles. Its fait water proceeds from the tides about full and change of the moon, 
reaches up as high as Longney, nine miles below Gloucefter, and falls into a wide eftuary of 23! miles wide 
from Morte Point to Port-Inon Point, and 78 miles long, from thefe points to Auft Paflagc. It wafhes Ilfacomb 
on the fouth, and proceeds by Combmartin to Highweer Point, where it receives a (mail ftream, which runs north 
3} miles from Parracomb. And four miles farther it receives another, which runs 6} miles north-weft from Alder¬ 
man’s Burrow, on the weft comer of Somerfetfhirc, and receives a (mail branch, four miles long, that divides 
the two counties, and runs through Linton. The coaft then continues round Foreland Point, and entering 
Somerfetfhire proceeds round Portock Bay, wafhes Portock Key, and continuing to the weft of Horfedown Point, 
receives there 

The Allerford Brook, which runs north 51 miles from Dunkry Beacon, turns round that point, and wafhes 
Minehead Quay. Two miles farther it receives 

The Dunftcr Brook, running 81 miles north-eaft from Dunkry Beacon and Brendon Hill, paffes on the fouth 
and eaft of Dunkerton Town. It then proceeds to Watchet, wafhes that town on the north, and receives 

The Wajhford Brook, which runs 8l miles from Bredon Hill. A mile farther it receives 

The ll'illiton Brook, from two ftreams, five miles long, which are connected together on the north of 
Williton town. One branch runs north-eaft from Breden Hill, and the other from Maiden. The coaft then 
proceeds on, and receives feveral rivulets of little notej it then wafhes Bridgewater Bav, and receives into it 

The Perot River, flowing north-weft 40 miles from Beamifter Down in Dorfetfhire. Four miles from 
its mouth this river receives two frnall brooks, from the Quantock hills, running north-eaft. One of them 
flows feven miles through Nether Stoneyi and the other 8| miles through Cannington. It then traverfes the 
town of Bridgewater, and proceeds to Morland, where it receives a finall brook which runs eaft 3I miles from 
Bomficld. It then continues through Borough Bridge; on its way thither receives two other ftreams, running 
weft 15 and 18 miles from North Barrow, dole on the north-eaft of Somerton, and forming two iflands, as 
it traverfes King’s Sedgmoor, called Atheney Ifles. A little on the fouth of the former bridge it receives 

The Tone River, flowing fouth, then eaft, 33 miles, from Tonehead, on Brendon Hill, through the 
north of Taunton Town. The Perot then continues clofe on the weft of Langport, where it receives, at the 
diftance of half a mile from that place. 

The Yeo or Ivel River, running almoft north, 31! miles, from feveral ftreams on the border of Somer¬ 
fetfhire, through the north of Ivelchefter. A little farther, on the eaft of Yeovilton, it receives a (mail brook, 
fix miles long, which runs weft from Sparkford. It then proceeds half a mile on the eaft of Yeovil, through 
a bridge of the fame name, and on its way to Clifton, receives 

The Sbcrborn Brook, 12I miles long, running north and then weft through Sherborn Park. Near Langford 
Bridge the fame ftream receives a brook which has feveral branches. Two of thefe run from a mile on the 
north and weft of Harmitage; the third from the fouth of Hilficld; and the fourth from the north of Mel- 
bury Bubb. 

The Yeo then proceeds to Wifsle Bridge, where it receives two of its branches. One of thefe runs on 
the north of Mclbury, on its way to its fources, half a mile on the eaft of Everftiot, and has a finall ftream 
running from Charlborough Eaft. The weft branch proceeds between the two counties near Hatftock, and re¬ 
ceives three branches; one from Charlborough Weft; a fecond from Corfcombe j and a third from Brook Farm. 
At the mouth of the Parrot it receives 

The Brue River, flowing north-weft, 35 miles, from the range of hills near Alfred’s Tower, through 
Bruton Town, and feven miles from its mouth it is connedted with the Mark Yto River, which runs into the 
Ax River, near Edingwcrth, and forms an ifland. The Brue then proceeds to Mearc, where it receives two of 
its branches, one of which runs weft 12 miles from Shepton Mallat and Mendip hills, half a mile on the fouth 
2 R of 
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of Wells. The other runs in the fame direction, fix miles, through the eaft of Sedgmoor, from the north-eaft 
of Street near Pyle. 

The coaft then proceeds north and weft round Breandown, where it receives 

The Ax River, holding a north-weft dire&ion of *3 miles from three ftreams. One of thefe runs from 
Wooky’s Hole, on the Mendip Hills near Wells j the other two run from the lame hills, one from Chedder 
Clifts, and the other from Rodney Stoke, through the Wane. A mile on the north of Rook’s Bridge, it re¬ 
ceives the Mark Tea River. (Oppofite to it, in the middle of the River Severn, is fituated the fteep and flat 
Holms.) The coaft then continuing north round Beam Rack, proceeds eaft and north-weft; turns round Afharp 
Point; and runs north-eaft along Clevedon Feats, where it receives, near Woodfpring, a ftnall ftream, 5} miles 
long, running north-weft 14 miles from Campton Martin, near the Mendip Hills. On the eaft of Huifii it 
receives a ftnall brook, which runs fouth-weft 10 miles from Barrow. 

The coaft then proceeds a mile and a half farther, and receives from Chelvy a ftnall ftream, which runs 
weft five miles through Kenn Moor. It then continues to Clevedon, where it receives, on the louth of that 
place, a ftream ill miles long, flowing north-weft and weft from Barrow, and joins the former ftreams, a mile 
on the iouth-eaft of Wraxal. 

The coaft then proceeds north-eaft round Black Nore and Portifhead Point, along Kino Road, a fafe an¬ 
chorage for fhips, and receives, from Leigh Down, two fmall brooks, three miles long, running almoft north. 

At the farther end of the above road, at a place called the Swalh, it receives 

The Lower Avon, which runs winding 95 miles fouth-weft, then north and north-weft, from Tetbury 
and Brandon Pound in Wiltfhire. It admits fhips to Briftol, through Hung Road, and wafhes Pill on the north, 
where it receives a ftnall brook from Leigh Down, running on the fouth of King’s Wefton. At Sea-Mill Dock 
it receives the Trim River, three miles long, flowing weft and fouth from the eaft of Weftbury and .Henbury. 
It then proceeds on between the cliffs, by Briftol Hot Wells on the weft, to Redcliff, where it receives a brook 
flowing on the fouth-eaft of Long Afhton. It then traverfes the fouth part of Briftol, where it receives, through 
that city. 

The Froom River, running wefterly, then fouth-weft, 14! miles from Doddington, clofe on the north of 
Chipping Sodbury. At White Hill it receives a fmall brook, which runs 2$ miles fouth, and then proceeds to 
Cock Mill, where it receives 

The Laden Brook, which runs fouth 3J miles. The Avon then proceeds half a mile on the north-weft of 

Keynfham; and on its way to that town receives three ftnall ftreams, two of which run north. One of thefe 

comes from Whitchurch, through Briflington, and the other from Queen Charlton, dofc on the eaft of Keynfham 

Park. The third runs fouth from three-quarters of a mile on the eaft of Mangotsficld through Oldland Chapel. 

It then continues to Keynfham Locks, where it receives 

The Pensford Brook, flowing in feveral ftreams, north-weft 11 j miles from Windford, Regilbury, Nemnet, and 
on the weft of North Widcombe, through Chew Pensford, and clofe on the eaft of Keynfham Town, and has 
feveral other ftnall ftreams of little note. 

The Avon then continues to the fouth of Bitton, where it receives the Boyd River, which runs fouth-weft yl 
miles from Dirham, and the fouth of Codrington Court. It then proceeds through New Bridge, where it receives a 
fmall ftream, which flows north-eaft 6f miles from Barrow Hill, a mile weft of Famborough. It then proceeds 
a mile farther, and receives the Wefton Brook, which runs fouth-eaft. It then wafhes the fouth and eaft of the 
city of Bath; and on its way to Bath Ford receives three fmall brooks; one of which, five miles long, runs 
fouth-eaft from a mile on the weft of Trancey Park, between Wolley and Swanfwick; the fecond, 4! miles long, 
runs from Hamfell through Ayford, and clofe on the eaft of Batheafton; and the third, or Box Brook, runs 

eaft, then fouth and eaft, 17 miles, in three ftreams; iwo of which come from the fouth of Tormarton; and 

the third from the fouth of Marsfield, 


The 
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The Avon then proceeds to Stoke New Bridge, where it receives the Midford Brook, which runs call from 
Stratton, Chilcompton, and Lypcte, dole on the north-weft of Stony Littleton. It then continues through Stoke 
Bridge, and clofc on the weft of Lymply Stoke to Freftiford, .where it receives 

The Frome River, running almoft north, ij{ miles, from feveral ftreams, parting through Freftiford Bridge, 
and clofe on the eaft of Frame Town, near to which it receives five branches. One of thefe flows from near 
Yarnfield; a fccond from Holt; the third from Wanftrow; and the fifth from Binegar. 

The Avon then proceeds through the fouth of Bradford Town, a mile weft of Staventon Bridge, where it 
receives the Trowbridge Brook, flowing almoft north 9} miles from feveral ftreams on the borders of Somerfet- 
fhire, and from the chalk hills in Wiltfhire. Half a mile eaft of Trowbridge it receives 

The Were River, which flows north 3! miles from the weft of Cutteridge. It waflies Trowbridge Town 
on the weft; and on the fouth of it receives a finall brook from Kevel, 3! miles long. It then proceeds half 
a mile farther, and receives another from feveral ponds in Rowd Afhton. It then continues through Bradley 

Bridge, and a little farther receives feveral brooks, three of which flow from the border of Somerfetfhire; a 

fourth runs from Ditton and Weftbury Leigh; a fifth from Weftbury; and a fixth from Bratton, through Hey- 
wood Houfe. It then continues through Staverton Bridge, where it receives a finall brook, which flows louth- 
eaft ji miles, in two ftreams, from Monkton Farleigh. The upper of thefe runs through Upper Wraxal Houfe, 
and the lower one on the north of Comerwell. It then proceeds to Whaddon, where it receives 

The Sevinton Brook, or the fouth branches of the Avon, flowing ■vt'efterly 13J miles, in feveral ftreams, from 
the Devizes, through Sevington Bridges. Near Bulkington it receives feveral branches, the firft of which runs 
fouth-weft from Bromham Park, Roundaway, and Park Houfe, through Rowdford, and receives, on the fouth of 
Seend, a brook from the town of Devizes and Drew’s Pond, flowing clofe on the fouth of Whiftiley Houfe, 

and on the north of Eaftwell. The fecond branch runs north from Lockham fpring, on the Chalk Hills, near 

Bratton and Eddington. The third flows from Baynton, on the weft of Caulfton; and the fourth from Earl Stock, 
both running in the fame direction as the former. The fifth, or main ftream, then proceeds through Ray Bridge, 

and receives many branches on its way to its fources. One of thefe flows from Cheveral and Park; a fecond 

from two fprings, one at Newlam's Pond, through Weft Lavington, and Cleeve Hall, and the other from Efcott, 
partes clofe on the north of Eaft Lavington. It then continues to Sleet, where two of its branches are united 
together. One of thefe runs from the Green at Devizes, and the other from Urchefont. 

The Avon then proceeds farther, and on its way to Melkftiam, receives two fmall ftreams, flowing fix miles 
fouth-caft. One of thefe comes from Wraxham Houle, and the other from Norton, 3! miles long, on the call 
of Shaw, waftics that village on the north, and runs through Melklham Bridge, where it receives a ftream, five 
miles long, which flows weft from near None-fuch, on the weft of Bromham. It then continues half a mile 

farther, and receives another brook from Spy Park, 4! miles long, running in the fame direction as the laft, on 

the north of Sandridge Houle. 

The Avon then proceeds between Strowd and Lacock Abbey, where it receives, through Lacock, a fmall 
brook, 4} miles long, from the north of Jaggard Houfe, on the fouth of Corlham. It receives alfo from Cor- 

Iham Houfe, another fmall brook, palling on the north of Wcftrop, Thingley, and on the fouth of Eafton, through 

Notton, and pall'cs on the fouth of Lackham. 

The Avon then proceeds through Rey Bridge, and three parts round Lackham, and coming from near Hart- 
ham, a fmall brook, 4! miles long, which flows eaft. It then waflies the Ivy Houfe on the eaft, and runs 

three parts round Chippenham, through the bridge of that town, where it receives a fmall rivulet, which flows 

weft from North End on the fouth of Handen Huilh.' The Avon then proceeds a mile farther, and receives 

The Marlen River, running wcfterly 4} miles from the chalk hill, at Compton Ballet, and Compton 

Houfe, through Stanley Bridge, pafles clofe on the north of Studlcy Farm, where it receives one of its branches, 

flowing in feveral ftreams fouth-weft, 7} miles from the weft of Cleeve Pipand, Tockenham Houfe and Highway. 

The Marlen then continues clofc on the eaft of Studley Hill, through Studlcy Bridge, where it receives a 
ftream, which flows north from the north of Hedington, through Whetham, and empties itfelf into a large piece 
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of water that traverfes Bowwood, and running into it another brook from the north of Holme Hill. It then erodes 
Caine Town, where it receives another brook from two fprings. One of them, the Panhill fpring, runs from 
Cherhill, and the other, the Godwin’s Head, flows from Colfton, and wafhing Blackland on the fouth, then 
proceeds to its fources. 

The Avon continues a mile farther through Golloway’s Bridge, and oppofite Avon, it receives a finall brook, 
running eaft on the north of Langley Houfc. It then proceeds through Chriftian Malford Bridge, where it re¬ 
ceives, a little farther, a brook in two ftreams, one of which runs from Stanley Pond, and traverfes Seagry 
Houfc. The other, four miles long, fprings from Kingfton St. Michael, and wafhes Draycot Houfc on the fouth. 
It then continues through Dantfcy Bridge, half a mile farther, where the eaft and weft branches of the Avon 
are connected together. 

The eaft branch holds a north-eaft and eaft direction of 10J miles, coming in fcveral rivulets from the range 
of chalk hills, and Cleeve Pipand Houfc, on the north of Ballet Down, and Salthrop, a mile on the fouth of 

Wotton Ballet, through Brinkworth and Idover Bridges. It receives alfo a finall ftream from the weft of Toc- 

kenham Houfc, running clofe on the north-weft of Tockenham Wick. 

The weft branch then proceeds through Somerford Bridge, and a mile farther receives the Stanton Brook, 
flowing north-eaft eight miles from Allington and Grettleton Houfc, on the north-weft of Kingfton Houfc. A 
mile farther it receives 

The Corfton Brook, which flows 81 miles in the fame direction from the north of Littleton Draw, palling 
clofc on the fouth-eaft of Weft Park and Cole Park, through Corfton and Rodbom Bridges. 

The Avon then continues clofc on the fouth-eaft of Cow Mill, where it receives 

The Gar/Jen Brook, flowing north-eaft, then fcuth-weft, in three ftreams, one of which, five miles long, 
runs from Bradon Pond, clofc to Charlton and Park, through Cole Well, Milborn, and Garfden Bridges and Park, 
and forms an ifland. The fecond, J} miles long, runs from Mitbom Common, through Baker’s Bridge, half a 
mile on the north of Brankworth, and falls on the weft comer of Garfden, into that ifland. The third flows 
on the fouth-weft of Carfton Park, and runs into the fame ifland at Milborn Bridge. 

The Avon then proceeds to Malmlbury, where coming the two laft of its branches, one of which, feven 
miles long, runs from a mile north-eaft of Tetbury, clofe on the eaft of that town, and on the call: of Shipton 
Moine and Ellcourt Houfes, and on the fouth of Whitchurch. The other flowing eaftcrly io miles on the fouth 

of Malmlbury, from Badminton Park, See. on the weft of Alldcrton Houfc, pafles clofc on the fouth of Great 

Sherfton, where it receives a fmall brook from Dedmarton. 

It then proceeds through Pinkney and Eaftongrey Houfc, between which it receives a fmall brook from 
Wefton Bert. It then erodes the Fofs Road, and runs on the north of Foxley Park and Houfc, where it re¬ 
ceives, on the eaft of the latter, a fmall brook running from Norton. It then continues on the fouth of Hiam 
Park, and on the north of Burton Hill. 

The Severn then continuing, receives, a little farther on. The Elburn Gout, from Southwell Park, and the 
New Hoarmere Bank-, wafhes Chelfell Pill, (where there is a paflage which leads to South Wales,) and receives 
into it a fmall ftream. It then proceeds to Auft Paflage, where the river is a mile and a quarter wide. Op- 

The Way River, (fo well deferibed by Gilpin in his tour,) flowing fouth-eaft and fouth, then fouth-weft, 
130 miles, from Plynlimmon Hill, through delightful romantic vallies. It waflics Chepftow on the eaft, and 
Monmouth on the fouth-eaft, where it receives two ftreams on the fouth of that town. One of thefe, 12! miles 
long, flows eaftcrly from Lanvapley j the other. 

The Man now River, running from fcveral ftreams fouth-eaft, then north-eaft, and fouth-eaft, 33 miles, 
from the north of Crafwell Court. It traverfes Monmouth Town, runs through Traget’s Bridge, clofe on the 
weft of Kentchurch and Park, and half a mile farther receives 

The Doir River, flowing 14 miles from the weft of Dorfton, on the weft of Morehampton Park, through 
Pontrilas Bridge, and half a mile on the north of that place, receives 
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The Worme River, 8j miles long* running fouth from Haywood Foreft. The Munno then proceeds to Al- 
terinnes Mill, where it receives 

The Hotbny River, which flows fouth, ill miles, from Hateral Hill, through Lanehangel Bridge. The 

Munno then continues on the eaft of Longtown, where it receives, on the fouth of that place. 

The Olcon River, pafling on the weft of the above village. It then proceeds in two ftreams to its lources. 
One is called 

The E/el River, gi miles long, running on the eaft of Michaelchurch Court. 

The Way then walhes Monmouth Town on the fouth; proceeds winding dole on the weft of Rols, and 
on its courfe thither, receives, at Old Forge, near Marftow, 

The Garran Brook, which flows almoft fouth 13 miles from Gamber Spring, a mile on the eaft of Meend 

Park; and receives two other ftreams, one of which runs on the weft of Pengethley Park, and the other. 

The Luke River, runs fouth. At Walford it receives another ftfeam from Wefton, running weft and fouth 
fix miles. The Way then runs winding, and receives, on the weft of How Chapel, 

The Talnell Brook, flowing almoft fouth yi miles from Dcvereux Park. It then proceeds half a mile on 

the weft of Holm-Lucy Court, Rotheras and Park, and receives, at Mordiford, 

The Lugg River, flowing 47 miles fouth-eaft, then eaft and fouth-eaft from Llungunllo, in Radnorlhire; 
pafles on the weft of Knighton, at which village it receives a fmall brook from Seager Hill, a mile fouth of 

Stoke Edith. It then continues a mile farther, and receives 

The Frome River, holds a fouth and fouth-weft direction of 34 miles from Collington, pafling dole on 

the eaft of Blamyard and Bilhop Frame, through five bridges. On the eaft of Yarcle, it receives 

The Lodden River, running fouth 12 miles from Egdon Hill, through Eagleton Bridge. The Lugg then 
proceeds through Lugwardine and Luggbridge, where it receives a fmall brook from Cowem Parva, Virgins and 
Lafton Bridges; walhes Hampton Court and Park on the weft, and continues through Eaton Bridge, where it 
receives, on the fouth of it. 

The Arrow River, flowing fouth, then north-eaft and fouth-eaft 29 miles from the fouth of New Radnor, 
clofe on the fouth of Kingfton, where it receives the Black Brook from Radnorlhire, running on the north of 
Eywood, and clofe on the north of Pembridge. The Lugg then traverfes the north of Leominfter, where it 
receives 

The Oney River, which flows eaft eight miles from Milton, on the fouth of Shobdon Court. It then 
proceeds a mile on the weft of Croft Park; runs through Kynfliam Bridge, and a mile weft of that place, 
receives 

The Endviell River, running eaft 14 miles from Radnor Foreft, clofe on the fouth of New Radnor. It then 
proceeds to its fources, pafling clofe on the north of Prefteign. 

The Way then continues dole on the fouth of Hereford, where it becomes the 

Yazor Brook, which flows 7! miles in two ftreams from Yazor and Lady Lift. It then proceeds on the 
north of Eaton, pafles clofe on the weft of Mornington, where it receives a fmall brook from Gannftone, run¬ 
ning fouth, then on the eaft of Mocceas, and dofc on the eaft of Bredwardine. A mile and a half farther it 
receives another fmall brook from Wonton, on the eaft of Newport, which flows fouth five miles in two 
ftreams. 

The Way then continues, pafles clofe on the north of Hay-town, where it enters Wales, and proceeds on 
the north of Gwernevett, where it becomes a fmall brook. It then walhes Buallt on the north, where it receives 
a ftream from the north of Dole Goch, flowing cafterly 22 miles. A mile farther it receives two ftreams. 

The Wbefry River, which flows fouth-eaft 11 miles, and the 

Itbon River, in feveral ftreams, running foutherly 24! miles from the border of Montgomerylhire, and pafles 
on the weft of Abby Cwm Hir. It then proceeds clofe on the weft of Rhyadcrgowy, and on the fouth of that 
town, receives 
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The Ehut and Clamcen Rivers, one of which flows five miles eafterly, and the other almoft louth from the 
north of Ta-y Rhofe, on the fouth of Nantwillt. Both thefe join in one ftream, and flow together. The Way 
then proceeds to its fources. 

The Severn then continues, and receives a brook, which runs on the north of Thombury, and feveral other 
fmall ftreams, on its way to the weft of Berkeley, where it receives, on the fouth of that town, a ftream run¬ 
ning in two branches north-eaft, 12 miles, from Hawkefbury, dofe on the eaft of Wickwar; the fecond from 
the Am. place, flowing on the fouth of Alderley; the third from Lafborough, pafles on the fouth of Newark, 
and on the fouth-eaft of Wooton under Edge; the fourth from Tortwerth Park} and the fifth, or upper branch, 
runs from the weft of Kingfcote, and pafles on the fouth of Damfley, between Berkeley Caftle and Whimly Park, 
where they are both united into one ftream. On the oppofite fide of the river it receives feveral ftreams from 
Dean Foreft. One of thefe runs through Lidney, and another, eight miles long, runs fouth through Blackney. 

The Severn then proceeds, winding dofe to Newnham, and on its way thither, receives a fmall brook, in 
two ftreams, one of which runs fix miles on the eaft of Durfley, and the other from the north of Chepington, 
on the fouth of Miching Hampton and Leonard Stanley, through Spring Park. It then continues to Wcftbury, 
and receives a fmall brook from feveral ftreams, running almoft fouth. The Severn then proceeds to Whit- 
minfter, where it receives 

The Stroud River, flowing eafterly 20 miles from two ftreams, one palling dole on the fouth of Stroud, 
from the eaft of Nettlecomb, and the other from Cranham, on the fouth of Whitcomb Park. It then pro¬ 
ceeds to Gloucefter, and receives feveral ftreams of little note on its way thither, which run north-weft, one 
from Rudcombc, and the other from the north of the fame place. A mile weft of that city it receives 

The Lidden River, flowing almoft fouth 23 miles from the eaft of Adton, on the weft border of Wor- 

cefterfhire, and pafiing the weft of Hope End, Ledbury, on the north-eaft of the Vice, Rudford and Higham, 
where it fills into the Ifle of Alney. It receives alfo a fmall ftream from Upton, running eafterly, palfes dofe 
on the north of Newent. It then wafhes Gloucefter on the weft, where it becomes two ftreams which flow fix 
miles north-weft, one from Prinkafh, and the other from near Lackhampton. It then flows into two branches, 
which form the Ifle of Alney, and run through three bridges. On its way to Tewkfbury, receives two ftreams; 
one of which runs weft ioi miles from Charlton Ring, dofe on the fouth of Cheltenham; and the other north- 
weft from the fame town, eight miles, and pafiing dofe on the fouth of Tewkfbury. It has alfo feveral other 
ftreams of little note. Clofe on the north of the latter town it receives 

The Upper Avon, which traverfes Warwicklhire, and runs 69! miles fbuth-weft from the Yellow Limeftone 
Ridge, on the border of Northamptonlhire and Leicefterfhire, one of the higheft fpots in England, near which 
the Welland, Soar, Nen, Cherwell, and Oufe have their rife. As it proceeds to its fources, it receives feveral 
rivers and many brooks of little note. On the weft of Taddington it receives a fmall brook; and proceeds on 
the fouth of Defltcld, where 

The Bone River holds a fouthem direction of 23 miles from the weft of Hewel Grange and Bentley, pafles 
on the weft of Perlhore Town, where it receives a brook from Martin Huflingtree, 12 miles long, palling on 

the eaft of Spetchley. It then traverfes the fouth of Perlhore Town, and a mile farther receives a fmall brook 

from Upton, fix miles long. It then continues three parts round Evelham, where it receives, from Taddington, 
The Chill River, which flows north 6i miles. A mile farther it becomes another ftream, running north-weft 
nine miles from Broadway and Snowhill. It then proceeds to Sawford, where it receives 

The Alne River, holding a fouth-weft direction of 23! miles in feveral ftreams from Nuthurft, on the eaft of 
Umberilade; palling clofe on the eaft of Alcefter it receives a brook from the fouth of Beolcy and Old Borrow, 
running on the north-eaft of Skilts, and on the weft of Infley Park. It then proceeds to Alne Parva, where 
it receives a branch from Hinch Bridge, and continues to Wotton Weven, where it receives another branch, 
palling clofe on the eaft of Henley. 
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The Avon then proceeds clofc on the fouth of Bitford, and on the fouth-eaft of Stratford upon Avon, where 
it receives, two miles eaft of that town. 

The Stour River, flowing north-well 16 miles from the eaft of Long Compton, dole on the eaft of 
Shipton. It receives alfo feveral other finall ftreams; one of which runs from near Compton Wineyard, palling 
on the fouth of Honington; another runs from Brails and Swacliff; and a third from near Campdcn, proceeds 
dofe on the north of Northwick Park; and feveral other brooks of little note. 

The Avon then continues to Warwick and Caftle, on the weft of Charlcot, and palling clofe on the fouth 
of that place, receives, from feveral Iprings near Radway, a ft.earn, 12 miles long, flowing clofe on the fouth 
of Kington and Walton d'Evile. On the north of Charlcot it receives alfo another ftream from Lcighthorne, fix 
miles long. It then continues near to Sherburn, and receives a brook from Smithfield, five miles long, running 
caftcrly and fouth. Two miles farther it receives, from Hatton, a fourth brook, which flows louth-eaft fix miles. 
It then proceeds a mile farther, and receives a fifth brook, which runs north-weft 10 miles from Kington and 
Chefterton Houfe. 

The Avon then walhes Warwick Town on the eaft, and a mile and a half farther it becomes 

The Leame River, flowing caftcrly 26 miles from Alhby Ledgers and Lodge, three miles on the north 
and weft of Daventry, and from Hillidon, and the eaft of Shuckburgh, through Lemington. On the eaft of Rad¬ 
ford it receives a finall brook from Harberbury, running weft and north fcven miles; and half a mile weft of 
Marton it receives another branch, flowing wefterly and north i6i miles from the eaft of Warmleighton, on the 
eaft of Itchington, and a mile and a half weft of Southam, where it receives, through that town. 

The Cattle Brook, running weft five miles from the fouth of Stockton. The Avon then proceeds to Mel- 
verton, where it receives, on the eaft of that place, a finall brook from Wedgnock Park, and then continues 
to Stonley, where it receives 

The Saw River, flowing foutherly 14! miles from feveral ftreams. The firft of thefe runs from the north- 
caft of Cefterover; the fecond from Hopsford and Shilton; the third, 11 miles long, from Aftley and the call 
of Birchley Place; the fourth from the eaft of Alfpath Hall, which flows fouth-eaft 7! miles; and the fifth, 
which runs caftcrly 7! miles from Honiley and Hefeley. 

The Severn then proceeds a mile farther, and receives a finall brook, fix miles long, running fouth from 
Crome Park. It then continues on the eaft of Pall Court and Park, where it receives, a little north of that 
place, a finall brook flowing eafterly fix miles from the eaft of Malvern Hill, in three ftreams; one of thefe 
runs on the fouth of Welland, and the other two on the fouth of Birts and Caftle Morton. It then continues 
clofc on the north-eaft of Upton, and proceeds to Worcefter Bridge. On its way thither it receives, on the 
weft fide, feveral finall ftreams. One of thefe runs from Little Malvern and Malvern-Wood Common, in three 
ftreams, through Upton Town; the fecond runs from Barnard’s-Green Pool, clofe on the eaft of Maddrcsfield; a 
third comes from Stirridge, on the eaft border of Herefordlhire, through Gallowend Green; and the fourth a mile 
north of Powick. 

The Teme River flowing fouth-eaft in a winding direction, 65 miles from the fouth-eaft border of Mont- 
gomerylhire, five miles on the fouth-eaft of Newtown, forms the boundary of Salop, Radnor, Herefordlhire, and 
Worcefterlhire, through Powick Bridge. Near the latter it receives a fmall ftream, running almoft fouth 8i miles. 
It then proceeds clofc on the fouth of Cotheridge, where it receives 

The Cradley River, which flows almoft north, then north-eaft, 6{ miles from the Malvern Hills, and on 
the eaft of Hope End, through Stiftord Bridge, and receives, on the weft fide, feveral fmall brooks of little 

The Teme then continues through Knightwick Bridge, where it receives a fmall ftream from Lea, eight 
miles long, running almoft fouth. It then continues clofe on the eaft of Ham Caftle and Stratford Place; and 
near Rochford, receives 
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The Rea River, flowing almoft fouth 21 miles from the call of Stanton Long, running three parts round 
CheUbuiy, and divides Worcefter from Shropshire. 

The Teme then continues dole on the north of Tenbury, where it receives a Small brook, fcven miles long, 
which runs north-weft in two Streams from Stoke Blifs, &c. through Kyre Park. It then proceeds a mile far¬ 
ther, and receives another brook, which flows almoft fouth from the north of Stoketown, 12 miles long. On 
its way to Ludlow it receives feveral Small Streams of little note from Herefordshire, waShes that town on the 
South and eaft, and Ludlow Park on the north-weft, and running three parts round Ludlow, receives 

The Carue River, which runs fouth-eaft and almoft fouth 14 miles, from two miles fouth of Wcnlock. It 
then continues through Oakley Park, where it receives, on the eaft of Bromfield, 

The S/uanny Brook, flowing weft and almoft South 22 miles from Cond, on the north of Pickfbrd Park, 
through Candover Park, and pafles clofe on the weft of Church Stretton. Two miles on the north of Newton 
Caftle it receives 

The Overs River, running South-weft, then fouth-eaft, 9! miles, from the weft of Still. It receives, on the 
fouth of Tell Hampton, 

The Strand Brook, which runs South-weft 8§ miles from Patton. The Teme then proceeds dole to Leint- 
wardine, where it receives, a mile weft of that place. 

The C/un River, flowing South, then eaft and fouth, five miles, in three ftreams from Edenhope, on the 
border of Montgomeryshire. Half a mile on the eaft of Purllow it receives 

The Kemp Brook, running four miles from the north of Walcot Park. The Teme then continues on the 
north of Brampton Park, washes the north of Knighton Town, and proceeds to its Sources. 

The Severn then proceeds clofe on the weft of Worcester, four miles farther, and receives the 

Sbalwarp River, flowing fouth-weft 16 miles from Chadewick, clofe on the eaft of Broomfgrove, and on the 
north of Droitwych Town, where it receives a brook from Hanbury. On the eaft of Droitwych it receives two 
other ftreams, which run almoft fouth 8f miles from Derdett and Weft Foxbcrry, and half a mile on both Sides 
of Weftwood Park. 

The Severn then continuing receives, on its way to Bewdley, feveral brooks, one of which runs eaft from 
G. Wetley Court; the fccond from the fouth of Walton Hill, running fouth-weft 10 miles through Hartlebury 
Park j and the third runs fouth-eaft fix miles from Rock and Mickle Caftle, clofe on the north of Glafshamp- 
ton. It then continues to Mitton, where it receives 

The Stour River, running fouth 27 miles in two ftreams. One of thefe flows north and eaft on the eaft 
of Wolverhampton, and on the north of Pool Hall, and on its way thither forms three islands. The other runs 
weft 91 miles from the north-eaft of Hales Owen, dole on Stourbridge Town and Pretwood, and receives fc- 
veral other fmall ftreams of little note, on the north of the laft place, which run fouth-weft on the north and 
fouth of Himlcy Hall. On the other fide it receives another brook, 41 miles long, which runs eaft in two 
branches on the north of Envill and Hall, and on the South of Meer. It erodes Kiddcrminfter, and clofe on 
the north of that town receives two fmall ftreams, one of which, the 

C/ent Brook, 5! miles long, runs almoft weft from Watton Hill and Hagley Park, through Hurcout Houfe. 
The other flows fouth-eaft 41 miles on the eaft of Brackley. It receives alfo another brook, fix miles long, 
coming from the north of Mount Sion, and on the north-eaft of Calcutt Manor. 

The Severn then proceeds through Bewdley, and on its way thither receives two fmall brooks of little note. 

It then continues through Bridgenorth, and receives feveral fmall ftreams on its way to that town. A mile from 
thence it receives 

The Howies Brook, flowing ibuth-eaft 7I miles from Watton. The fecond, like the former, eight miles 
long, runs from Chetton t and the third, in the fame direction, runs 10 miles from the fouth of Much Wenlock 
and Burton. On the eaft fide it receives the st/an Brook, which runs weft 3! miles. The Severn then pro¬ 
ceeds 
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ceeds to Shrewlbury, on the eaft of Cond Park, clofe on the fouth of Colebrook Dale, and a mile north of 
Bridgenorth Town receives 

The Worf River, flowing almoft fouth, then weft and eaft 19! miles, in two dreams, from the north-eaft 
of Dunnington and Burlington, through Sheriff Hales, and on the fouth of Davenport. A mile on the eaft of 
the laft place it receives a brook, five miles long, in two ftreams, one of which runs fouth-weft five miles from 
Snowdon Pool, and feveral ponds at Patelhull. The other branch flows from the weft of Richthorn, a mile 
weft of Leaton. The Worf receives alfo near Grindle, a finall brook from Shifnal, &c. five miles long. 

It then continues to Adney, and receives the Wenlock Brook, four miles long, from Wenlock Town. It 
then proceeds to Shenton, and receives from Holt Preen the Hughley, eight miles long, coming north-eaft 
on the eaft of Belferdine. It then continues to Creflage, croffes Atcham, and receives, on the fouth of that 

The Tern River, holding a fouth-weft direction of 30 miles from Maer in Staffordlhire, clofe on the weft 
of Oakleyon, the eaft of Tunftall, and the fouth of Drayton Town, where it receives a brook, from the fouth- 
weft of Brough, running weft, dole on the eaft of Tern Hill, where it receives, on the fouth of that place, 
a finall brook, five miles long, from the fouth of Alh, coming fouth-eaft. It then proceeds on the eaft of Bolas, 
where it receives, clofe on the fouth of that place. 

The Sleepy Meese River, from a mile eaft of Wefton under Lizard and Park, and Wite Sitch, flowing north- 
eaft and wefterly 19! miles through Aqualate Mecr, where it receives two fmall brooks, one of which, from 
Nerbury Manor, runs clofe on the north of Chetwin. It then continues to Tern, where it receives the New¬ 
port Brook, running wefterly eight miles through Newport Town. ' It then continues to Walcot, where it re¬ 
ceives the 

Rooon River, which flows almoft fouth 2oJ miles from two ftreams. One of thefe runs from the eaft of 
Tilflock, and the other from the fouth of Bettisfield Park, clofe on the fouth of Wem and Youn&e, a mile on 
the call of Prefton Hall, and continues through Ice Bridge, on the eaft of Shawbury, and High Ercall Park. 

The Severn then proceeds three parts round Shrewlbury, in the form of a horfe-fhoe, and receives, on the 
eaft fide. 

The Meal River, flowing north-eaft I z\ miles in three ftreams. Two of thefe run from Stiperftones Hill, 
and the other from the long mountains, through Hanwood. On the fouth of the fame town it receives 

The Rea River, running north-eaft 17 miles from Trelyftan, and has feveral branches of little note. 

The Severn then proceeds clofe on the weft of Berwick, and winds half a mile round the Ille, where it 
receives 

The Perry River, holding a fouth-eaft direction of 184 miles from Aberville River, on the north of Of- 
weftry, flowing on the north-eaft of Whittington, and clofe on the eaft of Ryton and Adcot Hall. The Se¬ 
vern then continues to Mclverley, where it receives 

The Virnwy River, flowing 51 miles almoft north-eaft and eaft from Llynwyddion, &c. on the border 
of Merionethlhire. It walhes Llanymynech on the fouth, and two miles farther receives 

The Tanad River, which flows 18 miles eaft and fouth from Trimyfarn and Pennant, through Llangynnog and 
Llangedwin. It receives four ftreams, running fouth-eaft, one of which flows from Cader Terwyn j the lecond, the 
Rbaidr River, fix miles long, runs through Llanrhacadr; the third from Llangadwaldr, &c. and feveral other brooks 
of little note. The Virnwy then continues to Llanfimtffraid, where it receives a ftream, coming weft clofe on the 
north-weft of Llanfyllin, 9! miles long, from the mouth of Llanfihangel, and has a branch which runs in the 
fame direction 5! miles, clofe on the fouth of Nantymcichied Hall. It then proceeds clofe on the fouth-eaft of 
Myfod, and a mile farther receives two branches, the upper one runs fouth-eaft 19 miles from Bwlch-y-Pawl, 
through Llwydiarth Park, and clofe on the weft of Plas Delanog, and the fouth of Dolobren, and has feveral 
fmall ftreams of little note. The lower branch proceeds to its fources at Llyngwddion, through Llangadfan, on 
the weft of Llancrfyl and Llanfair. At Llangadfran it receives 
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The Toercb River, running fouth-eaft 8{ miles. 

The Severn then continues half a mile on the eaft of Pool to Bcrhiw. where it receives two ftreams: 

The Rbiew River, flowing eafterly 18 miles from Llyn Mawr on the eaft of Gowres; and 
The Camlet River, eight miles long, running north from Church Stoke, and eaft from. Marton Pool. The 
Severn then waflies Newton on the north, and proceeds four miles farther, where it receives a ftream, 12 miles 
long, flowing on the fouth of Carno. It then continues on the eaft of Park, and receives another branch which 
runs eaft dofe on the fouth of Trefeglwys. It then proceeds through Llanydloes, where it comes in two ftreams, 
one from Plinlimmon Hill, and the other from near Glas Llyn, dole on the fouth of Glynn. Befides the above 
rivers, the Severn receives alfo fcveral brooks of little note. 

The northern coaft of the Bristol Channel or Severn Sea then proceeds north-weft in a winding di¬ 
rection along Monmouthfhire and the fouth of Wales, from the way to St. David's Head, which abounds with 
havens and bays. It receives feveral ftreams of little note on its way to GoldclifF, as the St. Peri PHI, Cal- 
licot Pill, Under Pill, * Magor Pill, Monk-Ditch Pill, and Goldcliff, all of which run fouth. On the fouth of 
Newport it receives 

The Use River, flowing fouth-eaft and almoft fouth 61 miles from Ufk Head, dofe on the border of 
Caermarthenfhire. It is navigable to the fouth of Ufk. A mile from its mouth it receives 

The Elviy River, running fouth, then fouth-eaft 22! miles through Old Park, and receives, a mile eaft of 
Rifea, 

The Sorrwy River, which flows fouth 16 miles on the eaft of Penllyn, and feveral other brooks of little 
note from the fouth border of Brecknockfhire. 

The Ufk then runs clofe on the eaft of Newport, and clofe on the fouth of Caer Leon, where it receives 
The Avon River, holding a fouth direction of 18 miles, clofe on the eaft of the fame town and Pontypool. 
It then continues dole on the weft of Ufk Town, where it receives a fmall ftream from Trelleg, 10 miles 
long, running weft; and half a mile on the weft of Abergaveny it receives a fmall ftream, the 

Gaveny River, miles long, running weft. It then enters Brecknock, and receives a ftream from the fouth 
of Gwernevett, 14! miles long, which runs fouth. The Ufk then proceeds clofe on the north of Crickhowel, and 
a little farther receives a fmall brook in the fame direction as the former. It then continues to Brecon, wafhes 
that town on the fouth, and on its way to its fources receives feveral ftreams of little note. Thofe on the 
north fide run eafterly, and the Senny River, with three others, run north from the fouth fide. 

The coaft then proceeds to Cardiff, where it receives, two miles on the eaft of that town. 

The Rumney River, flowing almoft fouth, then winds eaft and fouth-weft, and fouth between the counties 

of Glamorgan and Monmouth. The coaft then continues a mile on the fouth of that town, where it receives 

The Tave River, flowing 34 miles almoft fouth, in two ftreams, from the Eltid mountains, on the fouth 
of Brecon. It is navigable part of the way, and runs dole on the eaft of Landaff, and on the weft of Car¬ 
diff. It receives feveral ftreams, the molt remarkable of which is 

The Cunnon River, which runs fouth-eaft 13I miles. The coaft then continues fouth-weft round Scilly Ifle, 

and on its way receives 

The Elay River, flowing fouth, then eaft and fouth-eaft 15 miles from Llantriflent. The coaft then pro¬ 
ceeds weft, between the former ifland and Barny Ifle, to Breakfea Point, where it reedves 

The Cow bridge River, which flows fouth 10 miles, dofe on the eaft of that town. It then wafhes St. 
Donant’s Caftle, and proceeding north-weft between Skufker Ifle, a mile northward receives 

The Ogmore and Venney Rivers, flowing 18 miles almoft fouth through Bridgend and both the Younfteds, a 
mile from the mouth, and receive feveral other ftreams of little note. It then proceeds two miles on the weft 
of Margan Park, and receives, on its way to Briton Ferry, the Avon, which runs fouth-weft 16 miles from 
the north of Corrwe Vuchan. At the Iaft-mentioned Ferry it receives 

• In tho middle of ilia Severn, facing Unity PiU, is filuatcd the Denny. 
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The Neath River, which is navigable part of the way, and runs 24 miles fouth-weft, in two ftreams, 
from the Lea and Traugbatb Rivers , on the foutb of Senny, clofe on the weft of Neath, and receives feveral 
other branches of little note. The coaft proceeds weft, then eafterly to on Muonble Point, and a mile on the 
fouth of Swanfey, clofe on the eaft of that town, receives 

The T 'awy River, holding a fouth-weft direction of 25} miles from the north of Capel Calwen, and runs on 
both tides of Forreft. The coaft then turns round the laft point, and winding weft round Cafwell, Oxwick 
Bays, and Point, to Port-Inon Point, receives, on its way, other two fmall ftreams. It then proceeds north- 
weft and north-eaft round Worm's Head, and Holmes, to Whitford Point, where it receives 

The Lwghor River, flowing almoft fouth and then weft 22I miles from the Blackmore mountains, into 
an eftuary of two miles wide, and feven miles long, running clofe on the weft of Llwghor; and fouth-weft of 
Llanelly it receives 

The Hulas and Amon Rivers, on the eaft fide from the fame mountains, and feveral other branches of little 
note. The coaft then proceeds round Kidwelly Point, where it receives two ftreams coming fouth-weft 14 miles. 
One of thefe runs clofe on the north of Kidwelly, and the other a mile on the louth. 

The coaft then proceeds weft to Caermarthen Bar, where it receives 

The Towy River, holding a fouth, then fouth-weft and almoft fouth direction of 55 miles from the Black 
Mountains on the north of Dole Goch, on the eaft border of Cardiganlhire, and fells into a large eftuary cf 
five miles long, and almoft a mile wide, and is navigable to Caermarthen, which it waflics on the fouth-eaft. 
On its way thither it receives feveral ftreams of little note; and two miles weft of that town it receives a ftream 
coming weft and fouth-weft 13 miles and a half. Five miles farther it receives 

The Cothy River, flowing fouth-weft 26 miles from the weft of Refcob Foreft, and has feveral other branches 
of little note. 

The Towy then runs clofe on the north-weft of Golden Grove, and on the fouth of Llandilo-vawr and 
Newton, where it receives the Kennen River, running weft and north nine miles. It then proceeds on the weft 
of Langadoc, where it receives a fmall ftream through that town. It then continues on the eaft of Abcrmarles, 
and a mile on the eaft of Llanymddvory, where it receives, clofe on the eaft of tliat town, a fmall ftream, 
nine miles long, running on the weft of Glanbrane Park. The Towy then continues through Refcob Foreft in 
two ftreams to its fources. Bcfidcs the above rivers it has feveral other fmall branches of little note. It then 
turns round Llanftopham Point, and receives 

The Tave River, flowing almoft fouth, then fouth-eaft 24 miles from the mountains, on the fouth of 
Newcaftle, and falls into an eftuary of a mile and a quarter wide, and three miles long. It walhes Laugharn 
on the eaft, and receives feveral ftreams running fouth. The coaft then continues to Hen Caftle, then fouth, 
and walhes Tenley, where it receives a creek on the fouth of that town, which runs eaft four miles. It then 
proceeds on the weft of St. Margaret's and Caldy Iflands, along Leadftep Bay and Point, then weft and fouth- 
weft round Stackpole Head, walhes Broad Haven, and continues round St. Gowcn's Point, and then north-weft 
of Skemar Ille, then along Puftater Bay, Head of Man, Frelh-water Bay, and Sheppe Iflc, where it runs into 

The Milford Haven, a large eftuary, almoft two miles wide at its mouth, and 17 miles long, which in 

capacious enough to contain the whole navy of Britain at once, were proper care employed to render it fit for 

that purpofe. It is fituated between the mouth of the St. George’s and Briftol Channels, and commands the en¬ 
trance of both. It has feveral confiderable bays and inlets, and is navigable to within a mile and a half of 
Haverfordwcft, 21 miles from its mouth, and receives two branches. 

The Congledoe River, flowing in feveral ftreams almoft fouth nine miles from St. Catherine's and Llanflynan, 

clofe on the eaft of Haverfordweft to its junftion with 

The Cletby River, which flows almoft fouth-weft 13! miles in feveral ftreams from near Llandito, a mile 
on the weft of Narbarth. The coaft then proceeds to Carnels Point, in the Ifle of Anglefea, along St. 
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George's Channel, through Merlas Bay, on the eaft of Stokum, Gatehohn, Skomar, and Grefholm I (lands, 
continues eaft, then north-eaft and eaft, then north and afterwards weft on the fouth of St. Davids', and round 
St. Bride's Bay, eight miles and half wide, and nine miles deep. On the north fide it receives feveral brooks 
of little note. It then proceeds north to St. David’s Head, the fecond promontory on this wefterly coaft, 
then north between Rafey Ifle, and the Bilhop and his Clerks, along Port Llyfkee and Wbitefand Bay-, turns 
that promontory, and winding north-eaft and north along Aberpoilt Haven, Aberitby Bay, Abervelin Haven, turns 
round Stumble Head, and continuing eaft runs into Fifhguard, where it receives, on the eaft of that town, a 
final 1 river which runs north-weft 7! miles. It then continues into Newport Bay, where it receives 

The Tbefern River, which flows iouth-weft and almoft weft, dole on the north of Newport Town, and 
receives feveral fmall brooks of little note. The coaft then proceeds north-eaft along Aberkibor Haven; then 
eaft round Pen Kemeys Point, and receives 

The Thy River, flowing louth-weft, then weft and north-weft 54 miles from Pentre Rheed, nine miles on 
the north of Tregaron. It wafhes that town on the weft, Llanpiter on the fouth, Ncwcaftlc and Rillgeran on 
the north, and Cardigan on the fouth, and receives feveral fmall ftreams of little note on its way to its fources. 
The coaft then proceeds north between Cardigan Ifle, round Mount's. Head; then eaft and north-eaft round New- 
Key Point; and then eaft and north-eaft two miles on the north of Llanarth. Five miles and a half from the 
laft point it receives 

The Iron River, running fouth, then north-weft 17I miles from the north of Blaynpenel Chap. It then 
continues two miles fouth of Aberyftwith, and receives 

The Ystwith River, holding a wefterly dirc&ion of *4! miles from the head of the Yftwith, on the 
fouth-weft border of Montgomeryfhire, through the weft of Crofiwood. 

The coaft then continues almoft north along Cardigan Bay, and clofc to Aberyftwith, where it receives 

The Rheidiel or Ridot River, coming fouth-weft and weft 20 miles from Plinlimmon Hill. It then 
continues to Aberdovey, where it receives 

The Dovey flowing weft 34! miles from Bwlchygrofies, and fells into a large eftuary from one mile and 
a quarter to two miles and a quarter wide, and five miles and a half long. It runs three-quarters of a mile 

on the fouth of Machynlleth, and receives feveral ftreams, the moft remarkable of which, 10 miles long, runs 

fouth through Aberlleeney; the fecond runs from Glas Llyn, near Plinlimmon Hill, 9! miles; the third runs 
almoft north, then north-weft 15 miles from near the fame place, through Llanbrynmair. The coaft then pro¬ 
ceeds a mile of Towyn, where it receives 

The Defunny River from Llytrigaienyr, flowing fouth-weft 17! miles, clofe on the north-weft of Talyllyn. 

It receives feveral other brooks of little note on its way to Bermaw or Barmouth, where- it receives 

The Avonvawr River, which flows fouth-weft 2i( miles from Drwfynantucha, near the head of the Dee, 

and fells into an eftuary upwards of a mile in breadth, and five miles long, and proceeds through Barmouth Har¬ 

bour, clofc on the north of Dolgclly, where it receives 

The Bery River, running 13J miles fouth from feveral ftreams. 

The coaft continuing receives, on its way to Harlceh Town, feveral rivulets of little note, the moft re¬ 
markable of which is 

The jltro River. This rivulet, which has an eftuary of half a mile wide, and al miles long, runs eaftcrly 
10 miles from three ftreams at Llyn Howel, through Llanbedr. It then continues half a mile on the weft of 
the former town, and two miles farther receives 

The Dwryd River, flowing in two ftreams, and connedled at one eftuary of a mile and a quarter wide. 
The lower branch runs from Llynymorwynion and Llynconcloy, in two ftreams, almoft weft i6l miles, and fells 
into the Traeth Bach, a wide eftuary above half a mile broad and 4} miles long. The upper branch runs fouth- 

caft 16 miles from two miles north of Llyn Gwinedd, through Llyny-ddinas and Bcddgclert, and fells into the 
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fame eftuary, through Traelh Mawr, which is three-quarters of a mile wide, and five miles long, and receives 
feveral brooks of little note. 

The coaft then proceeds wefterly, dole to Cricceth Town, and three miles farther receives a ftream which 
flows in two branches 8{ miles fouth. One of thefe runs clofe on the fouth of Dolbenmaen. It then conti¬ 
nues to Pwllheli Harbour, where it receives 

The Soen River, which runs winding fouth-weft, then eaft and almoft fouth, then eaft 13 miles through 
Abereirch, and clofe on the eaft of Pwllheli Town, where it receives a fmall ftream, running eafterly eight 
miles, from half a mile eaft of Llandidwen, and feveral other brooks of little note. 

The coaft then continues through St. Tudwal’s Road, where it receives a fmall river which'runs eafterly 8| 
miles through Aberfoch. It then continues a mile on the eaft of Pudwal’s Iflands, turns round Wylfa Point, 
and proceeds along Ceiriad Road, and Hell’s Mouth, on the north of Ynia, Gwyland, clofe on Aberdaron. It 
then turns Penycil; proceeds through the found i{ miles on the north of Bardfey Iflandj turns Lhyn Point, 
and continues north-eaft to the ftraits of Menai. On its way thither it runs clofe on the weft of Newen, 
Clynnog, and Fawr, and receives feveral ftreams of little note, the moft remarkable of which runs eaft through 
LJynniau, Nantllee, and Llanllyfni. It then proceeds along Caernarvon Bay, where it runs into 

The Straits of Manai, through the Swilly, which feparates the Ifle of Anglefea on the north-eaft, from 
Caemarvonfhire on the fouth-eaft. Thefe ftraits are from one to half a mile wide, and 17 miles long. A mile 
from the weft mouth it receives 

The Correa River, flowing north-weft, then eaft and north 12 miles from Llyn-y-gader, through Bettws, 
-2j~ miles from the fea. It wafhes Caernarfon or Caernarvon, where it receives, clofe on the fouth-wcft of that 

The Semi River, coming north-eaft and fouth-wcft 13 miles from Snowdon, clofe on the north-eaft of Dol- 

badem Caftle. It then enters the Ifle of Anglefea, and proceeds north-eaft round Llanddwyn Abbey, and a little 

farther receives 

The Keveney River, running fouth-eaft g| miles from Llanffinnan, through a large eftuary of a mile wide, 
and four miles long. It then continues on, and receives four ftreams which run fouth-eaft: one, j| miles long, 
from Llanchriftiotis j the fccond, jj miles long, through Aberffraw ; the third, five miles long, from Gwalchmai { 
and the fourth from the fouth-eaft of Llanerchymedd, falls into Cymmyran Bay, through a ftrait, flowing from 

north to fouth in a winding direction, forming feveral inlets, and coming into it a fmall ftream which runs fouth- 

weft fix miles from the fouth of Lianflcwyn. The coaft then continues along Holy-Head Ifland, and on its way 
forms feveral creeks. It then recedes eaft, wafhes Holy-Head Town, and continuing north along Bulkley's 
Bay to Carmel’s Point, turns that point and recedes eaft to Aclianus’s Point. On its way thither it receives 
feveral fmall ftreams and forms feveral inlets of little note. It then turns the laft-mentioned point, and runs half 
a mile on the north of Amlwch. It then continues half a mile on the weft of Inis Gadarn, and oppofite 
to it receives a fmall ftream flowing fouth, then north-eaft jj miles from Paris Mountains, through Dulas, 
and falls into a wide eftuary ; and on its way round Red-Wharff Bay receives feveral brooks of little note. It 

then continues eafterly to Trwyndu Point, at the diftance of a quarter of a mile, oppofite to which, is fituated 

Priefholme Ifland. 

The coaft then opens a wide mouth, 3! miles broad, and ji miles long, to admit water into the ftraits 

of Menai. It then proceeds fouth-eaft inland, along Crofs Road, and wafhes Beaumaris on the eaft on its way 

to Bangor, fituated on the eaft of Menai Straits. It runs on the north and eaft of the laft-mentioned city, and 
receives two fmall rivers, one of which flows four miles almoft north from Pentir. The other. 

The Og wen River, runs 9} miles almoft north from Llyn Idwral and Llyn Ogwen, See. clofe on the 
eaft of Llandygan. It then proceeds north-eaft to Great Orme’s Head, and on its way thither receives, befides 
feveral brooks of little note, 
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George’s Channel, through Merlas Bay, on the eaft of Stokum, Gateholm, Skomar, and Grefholm I (lands, 
continues call, then north-caft and eaft, then north and afterwards wed on the fouth of St. Davids’, and round 
St. Bride’s Bay, eight miles and half wide, and nine miles deep. On the north fide it receives feveral brooks 
of little note. It then proceeds north to St. David’s Head, the fecond promontory on this wcfterly coaft, 
then north between Rafey Ille, and the Bifhop and his Clerks, along Port Llyfkee and IVbitefand Ray ; turns 
that promontory, and winding north-eaft and north along Aberpoilt Haven, Aberitby Bay, Abervelin Haven, turns 
round Stumble Head, and continuing eaft runs into Fiihguard, where it receives, on the eaft of that town, a 
fmall river which runs north-weft 7I miles. It then continues into Newport Bay, where it receives 

The Tbefem River, which flows fouth-weft and almoft weft, clofe on the north of Newport Town, and 
receives feveral fmall brooks of little note. The coaft then proceeds north-eaft along Aberkibor Haven; then 
eaft round Pen Kemeys Point, and receives 

The Tivy River, flowing fouth-weft, then weft and north-weft 54 miles from Pentre Rheed, nine miles on 
the north of Tregaron. It wa(hes that town on the weft, Llanpiter on the fouth, Ncwcaftle and Rillgeran on 
the north, and Cardigan on the fouth, and receives feveral fmall ftreams of little note on its way to its fources. 
The coaft then proceeds north between Cardigan Iflc, round Mount’s Head; then eaft and north-eaft round New- 
Key Point; and then eaft and north-eaft two miles on the north of Llanarth. Five miles and a half from the 
laft point it receives 

The Iron River, running fouth, then north-weft 17! miles from the north of Blaynpenel Chap. It then 
continues two miles fouth of Aberyftwith, and receives 

The Ystwith River, holding a wefterly dire&ion of 24! miles from the head of the Yftwith, on the 
fouth-weft border of Montgomeryfhire, through the weft of Croflwood. 

The coaft then continues almoft north along Cardigan Bay, and clofe to Aberyftwith, where it receives 

The Rheidiel or Ridot River, coming fouth-weft and weft 20 miles from Plinlimmon Hill. It then 
continues to Aberdovey, where it receives 

The DoveY flowing weft 34! miles from Bwlchygrofles, and falls into a large eftuary from one mile and 
a quarter to two miles and a quarter wide, and five miles and a half long. It runs three-quarters of a mile 
on the fouth of Machynlleth, and receives feveral ftreains, the moft remarkable of which, 10 miles long, runs 
fouth through Aberlleeney; the fccond runs from Glas Llyn, near Plinlimmon Hill, 9! miles; the third runs 
almoft north, then north-weft 15 miles from near the fame place, through Llanbrynmair. The coaft then pro¬ 
ceeds a mile of Towyn, where it receives 

The Defunny River from Llytrigaienyr, flowing fouth-weft 17! miles, clofe on the north-weft of Talyllyn. 
It receives feveral other brooks of little note on its way to Bermaw or Barmouth, where it receives 

The Avonvawr River, which flows fouth-weft 2iJ miles from Drwfynantucha, near the head of the Dee, 
and fells into an eftuary upwards of a mile in breadth, and five miles long, and proceeds through Barmouth Har¬ 
bour, clofe on the north of Dolgclly, where it receives 

The Eery River, running 13J miles fouth from feveral ftreams. 

The coaft continuing receives, on its way to Harlech Town, feveral rivulets of little note, the moft re¬ 
markable of which is 

The Atro River. This rivulet, which has an eftuary of half a mile wide, and al miles long, runs eafterly 
10 miles from three ftreams at Llyn Howel, through Llanbedr. It then continues half a mile on the weft of 
the former town, and two miles farther receives 

The Dwryd River, flowing in two ftreams, and connedled at one eftuary of a mile and a quarter wide. 
The lower branch runs from Llynymorwynion and Llynconeloy, in two ftreams, almoft weft i6j miles, and falls 
into the Traeth Bach, a wide eftuary above half a mile broad and 4! miles long. The upper branch runs fouth- 
caft 16 miles from two miles north of Llyn Gwinedd, through Llyny-ddinas and Bcddgelert, and fells into the 
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ftme cfluary, through Traelh Mawr, which is three-quarters of a mile wide, and five miles long, and receives 
feveral brooks of little note. 

The coaft then proceeds wefterly, dofe to Cricceth Town, and three miles farther receives a ftream which 
flows in two branches 8{ miles fouth. One of thefe runs clofe on the fouth of Dolbenmaen. It then conti¬ 
nues to Pwllheli Harbour, where it receives 

The Sosn River, which runs winding fouth-weft, then eafl and almoft fouth, then eaft 13 miles through 
Abereirch, and dole on the eaft of Pwllheli Town, where it receives a {mall ftream, running eafterly eight 
miles, from half a mile eaft of Llandidwen, and leveral other brooks of little note. 

The coaft then continues through St. Tudwal's Road, where it receives a {mall river which "runs eafterly 8| 
miles through Aberfoch. It then continues a mile on the eaft of Pudwal’s I (lands, turns round Wylft Point, 
and proceeds along Ceiriad Road, and Hell's Mouth, on the north of Ynis, Gwyland, clofe on Aberdaron. It 
then turns Penycil; proceeds through the {bund 1} miles on the north of Bardfey Idand; turns Lhyn Point, 
and continues north-eaft to the {baits of Menai. On its way thither it runs dofe on the weft of Newen, 
Clynnog, and Fawr, and receives feveral {beams of little note, the moft remarkable of which runs eaft through 
Llynniau, Nantllce, and Llanllyfni. It then proceeds along Caernarvon Bay, where it runs into 

The Straits of Manai, through the Swilly, which feparates the Ule of Anglefea on the north-eaft, from 
Caemarvonlhire on the louth-eaft. Thefe {baits are from one to half a mile wide, and 17 miles long. A mile 
from the weft mouth it receives 

The Correa River , flowing north-weft, then eaft and north iz miles from Llyn-y-gader, through Bettws, 
aj' miles from the fca. It walhes Caernarfon or Caernarvon, where it receives, clofe on the fouth-weft of that 

The Seine River, coming north-eaft and fouth-weft 13 miles from Snowdon, dole on the north-eaft of Dol- 
badern Caftle. It then enters the Ifle of Anglefea, and proceeds north-eaft round Llanddwyn Abbey, and a little 
farther receives 

The Keveney River, running fouth-caft gj miles from Llanffinnan, through a large eftuary of a mile wide, 
and four miles long. It then continues on, and receives four ftreams which run fouth-caft: one, 5} miles long, 
from Llanchriftiotis ; the fccond, 5! miles long, through Aberffraw; the third, five miles long, from Gwalchmai; 
and the fourth from the fouth-caft of Llanerchymedd, falls into Cymmyran Bay, through a {bait, flowing from 
north to fouth in a winding diredtion, forming feveral inlets, and coming into it a fmall ftream which runs fouth- 
weft fix miles from the fouth of Llanflewyn. The coaft then continues along Holy-Head Illand, and on its way 
forms feveral creeks. It then recedes eaft, wafhes Holy-Head Town, and continuing north along Bulkley’s 
Bay to Carmel’s Point, turns that point and recedes eaft to Aclianus’s Point. On its way thither it receives 
feveral fmall ftreams and forms feveral inlets of little note. It then turns the laft-mentioned point, and runs half 
a mile on the north of Amlwch. It then continues half a mile on the weft of Inis Gadarn, and oppofite 
to it receives a fmall ftream flowing fouth, then north-eaft 5} miles from Paris Mountains, through Dulas, 
and fells into a wide eftuary; and on its way round Red-Wharff Bay receives feveral brooks of little note. It 

then continues eafterly to Trwyndu Point, at the diftance of a quarter of a mile, oppofite to which, is fituated 

Prielholme Bland. 

The coaft then opens a wide mouth, 3! miles broad, and 5! miles long, to admit water into the ftraits 

of Menai. It then proceeds fouth-eaft inland, along Crofs Road, and walhes Beaumaris on the eaft on its way 

to Bangor, fituated on the eaft of Menai Straits. It runs on the north and eaft of the laft-mentioned city, and 
receives two fmall rivers, one of which flows four miles almoft north from Pentir. The other. 

The Oowen River, runs 9! miles almoft north from Llyn Idwral and Llyn Ogwen, &c. clofe on the 
eaft of Llandygan. It then proceeds north-eaft to Great Orme’s Head, and on its way thither receives, befides 
feveral brooks of little note. 
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The Conway Rite*, which holds * north-cart, then north-weft and almoft north direction of 27 mile, 
from Llyn Conwy, and has feveral fmall ftreams coming on each fide. The town of Conway is wafhed on the 
caft, and Uanrwft on the fouth-weft, and receives, on the north of Capel Gannon, 

The Llugway River, running 104 miles eafterly, in two ftreams, from the caft of Llanberris, through Lly- 
niaurcapel-cerrig, and from Ffynnon, Llygwy, 4cc. The coaft then continues round Great Orme's Head, and 
proceeds eafterly to point of Air. On its way thither it receives feveral finall brooks of little note, and 

The Clwyd River, flowing almoft north-weft in two ftreams, a 3 i miles from Pwll-y-bi and Berwen. The 
weftem branch traverfes Ruthian, and the other runs a mile on the eaft of the fame town, a mile north of 
which they both unite. It continues on the weft of Cotton Hall, on the eaft of Lleweny, and the weft of 
Pont Ryfiyh, Llanerch, St. Afaph, and Rhyddlan; and receives, on the fouth of the laft place, a ftream from 
Bruk Kilm, running north-weft, and almoft caft 7 \ miles, clofe on the fouth of Newmarket. A mile farther 

The Elvy River, flowing from feveral fprings north-eaft and almoft eaft, then north 25 miles from the fouth- 
weft of Gwytherin and Chwthlyn, On the fouth of Commes, Hafodunos, Grathewin, Bronhaylogh, on the fouth 
and north of Llanfhir, Dolhaiam, on the north of Plafifa, Tanygaer, and the fouth of Cefo, Plafcoch, and clofe 
on the weft of the city of St. Afaph. Two miles weft of Llanyfydd it receives 

The Alet River, flowing almoft north-eaft 81 miles from Llyn Alet, clofe on the fouth and eaft of Dyf- 
fiyn Alet, and feveral other fmall brooks of little note. The Clwyd then proceeds to Pont Ryffrk, and a little 
farther on receives a ftream, 5! miles long, from Nannerch, running almoft eaft a mile on the fouth of Caerwys. 
On its way to Llanychen it receives three ftreams, one of which runs north-eaft from three miles on the north 
of Nandlyn, between Gwaun-ynnoy and Segrwyd, a mile on the fouth of Denbigh Town; the fecond, 5 i miles 
long, runs from the eaft of Nandlyn; and the third runs from two ftreams, two or three miles on the weft of 
Clogcainog and Cyfylliog, on the weft of Pool Park. The coaft then turns point of Air, where it receives 

The Dee River, flowing north-eaft, then eaft and north and north-weft 105 miles, from a conflux of ftreams 
on the fouth-weft of Bala, and falls into a wide eftuary of 4I miles wide at its mouth, and 14! miles long. It 
admits (hips to Park Gate feven miles, and to Chefter 19 miles, but part of the way through a channel. On 
its way to Chefter it receives feveral fmall brooks, and wafhes Flint on the north; Park Gate on the fouth- 
weft, and proceeds winding on the weft, and clofe on the fouth of that City, through Hambridgc, and on the 
eaft of Eaton, where it receives a finall brook from the eaft of Mai pas, 9! miles long, running north clofe 
between Holt and Farndon. It then continues from two or three miles north of thefc towns, and receives the 
Pulford Brook, which runs eaft feven miles, and 

The Allen River, flowing north and fouth-eaft, then north-eaft and eaft a 8 l miles from Bwlchyrhiwfelen, 
on the fouth of Llandegle, clofe on the eaft of Mold, through Caergwrlc. A mile on the fouth of the laft 
town it receives a fmall ftream, feven miles long, running eafterly. It then proceeds on the north of Gresford 
and Trefalen Hall. 

The Dee then continues winding to Pickhill Hall, where it receives 

The Clywedog River, running eafterly io§ miles from feveral ftreams. Three of thefe run on the fouth of 
Wrexham from Mineral Chapel, and the other through the north of that town. At the fame place it receives 
a finall brook, 10 miles long, which divides Chefhire from part of Flintfhire, and which flows north, and then 
north-weft on the eaft of Fenn's Hall and Ifcocd; it receives alfo another brook from Oakley, on the eaft of 
EUefmere. 

The Dee then continues on the north of Gwernhaylod, and receives 

The Ceiriog River, flowing eafterly i6| miles from near Cader Ferwyn, on the north of Glynn, fouth of 
Chirk Caftle, and clofe on the fouth of Chirk. 

The Dee then proceeds clofe on the north of Llangollen, and receives feveral brooks on its way to Cor- 
wen. It then continues to Langer, where it receives the 
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Alwen River, 13! miles long* flowing almoft fouth-eaft in two ftreams, one from Llyn Llymbren and Llyn 
Alwen, through Pont Alwen, and clofe on the weft of Bettws-gwerfyl-goch. The other runs from Capel Voelas, 
clofe on the weft of Cerigy, Druidion, on the North of Maermor, and the fouth of Rug, and has feveral 
branches of little note. It then proceeds to Bala, where it receives the Trawvrin River, running almoft call 13 
miles from Llyn Treweryn, on the north-eaft of Arrennig. The Dee then continues through Pemblemere, half a mile 
wide, and three miles long: at the ferthermoft part of which it receives three iinall ftreams, the Dee and two others. 

The coaft then proceeds yi miles north-eaft of Chelhire, and receives 

The Mersey River, flowing fouth-weft and then north-weft 84I miles from a conflux of finall ftreams, 
near the jundtion of Chelhire, with Dcrbylhire and Yorklhire, that form the boundary between Lancalhire and 
Chelhire, under the name of Etherow, and fells into the Irilh Sea, through a large cftuary of ij miles wide at 
its mouth, and in lome places 2f, and i8{ miles long. It is navigable for Ihips to Liverpool three miles from 
its mouth; and part of the way for barges to Warrington 27 miles. Oppofite to Liverpool it receives the 

H'allijfey Pool, which runs almoft north-eaft feven miles from three Iprings. Two of thefe flow from New¬ 
ton or Lartonj and the third, which proceeds north-weft, runs Jl miles from Brimftage. It then proceeds to 
Court Hall, and receives a fmall brook, 5$ miles long, running almoft north. It then continues to Stanley and 
Boet Houles, where it receives 

The Beejion Brook, flowing call and north 20} miles from the fouth-weft of Peckfonton Hall, through the 
Mere, Stanford Bridge, and Bridge Trafford, and then fells into the, Merfey in two branches. It has feveral 
ftreams of little note, which run from Tarporley and Delamere Foreft. The Merfey then proceeds two miles 
north-weft of Fordlham, where it receives 

The Weever, the principal river of the middle of Chelhire. It rifes in feveral ftreams a mile fouth of 
Burwardfley, on the edge of Shroplhire, and holding a courfe fouth-eaft, then almoft north and north-weft of 
50! miles, runs clofe to Cholmondely and Park. It then continues clofe on the weft of Wenbury, where it 

The Steer Brook, which runs almoft fouth, then eaft 6i miles from Egerton Hall and Ofmere, through Bar 
Mere, and then proceeds through Stanford Bridge. Near two miles farther it receives a finall brook from Com- 
bemiere Hall, &C. It then continues on the weft of Aufterfton, where it receives a fmall ftream, 9! miles 
long, from Halmer End, fouth of Medely, on the north-weft border of Staffordlhire, a mile on the fouth of 
Betley. 

The Weever then runs clofe on the weft of Nantwich; and two miles lower down receives two ftreams, 
one of which, feven miles long, runs eaft from the eaft of Ridley Hall. The other runs from a conflux of 
finall ftreams on the north-weft border of the fame county. One of thefe ftreams flows 13 miles from three 
fprings; one of which rifes half a mile on the eaft of Eardly Hall; the fecond runs from the north-eaft of 
Audlcy; the third from Miles Green, on the fouth of the laft village, on the eaft of and through Crew Hall; 
and the fourth from Budgley, on the north of Betley, running through Betley Mere, and unites with the former 
brook at Weft End. The Weever then proceeds clofe to Weever Hall j and a mile on the fouth of it receives 

The AJh Brook, 11 miles long, running from feveral ftreams on Delamere Foreft, through Oulton Hall. It 
then continues clofe on the eaft of Vale Royal, and travcrfcs Northwich, where it receives, clofe on the fouth 
of that town. 

The Dane River, 31 miles long, which rifes at Threefliire Head, and Foreft Chapel, near the jundtion 
of Dcrbylhire and Staffordlhire with Chelhire, and forming, for feme way, the limits between the two laft coun¬ 
ties. It firft runs wefterly, then north-weft, clofe on the north of Congleton, between Davenport and Swetten- 
ham Halls, through Cranage Bridge, on the north of Holms Chapel, and half a mile on the north of Mid- 
dlewich, where it receives 

The Crake River, eight miles long, which runs from Bagmere, clofe on the fouth-eaft of Brereton Hall, 
and walhes Middlewich on the eaft. It then proceeds a quarter of a mile farther, and receives 
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The Wbtelock River, which flows almoft north-weft 164 miles from leveral ft reams, near Kid Crew and More- 
ton Hall, on the north-weft border of Staffbrdflure and Chelhire. It proceeds dofe on the eaft of Lawton, a 
mile fouth of Sandbach, in its courfe to join the Dane at the laft-mentioned town. The Dane then continues 
to Northwich. And the Weever proceeds winding to its mouth. Three-quarters of a mile from Northwich the 
latter receives a ftream, in three branches, running weft 18 miles from Gawfworth and Birtles Hall, on the north 
and fouth of Capefthom. Near Northwich it receives alfo, from Hodge Hill, a fmall brook, 12 miles long, 
which runs through Gooftrey. A mile on the eaft of Loftock it receives a brook running fouth-eaft and 
weft 12{ miles from Whitley Heath, clofe on the weft of Lower Tabley. The Weever then proceeds half a 
mile on the fouth of Marbury Hall, and on the eaft and weft of the laft-mentioned place receives two fmall 
brooks, one of which runs through Budworth Mere, and the other fix miles from Nercroft Brook. It then 
continues through Afton Bridge, on the fouth-weft of Aifton Hall, and on the north-eaft of Frodfliam, through 
the bridge of that name, and falls into the Merfey. 

The Merfey then proceeds clofe on the fouth of Warrington; and on its way thither receives feveral fmall 
brooks of little note, except 

The Sanity River, or brook, flowing fouth-eaft, then north-eaft 15! miles from Rainford, Ecclefton, and 
Prenot, through St. Helen. Near Hulme it receives the Newton Brook, running fouth-eaft, then almoft fouth 
11 miles from Winftanley, through Afhton and Newton. It then continues to Bixton Hall, where it receives 

The Bolling River, 25 miles long, which riles in the hilly moors on the fouth of Macclesfield, and 
palling that town, takes a north-weft courfe through Preftbury, dole on the north of Mottram St. Andrews, and 
Wilmflow, where it receives, half a mile weft of the laft place. 

The Dean Water, running north-weft 11 miles from feveral ftreams in the fame hilly moors, on the north- 
eaft of Macclesfield, flowing between Adlington and Bunnis Halls. The Bolling then continues through New Bridge, 
where it receives 

The Biriin River, coming in four ftreams north-eaft nine miles from Fulfil Hall, near Wilmflow, through 
Mabberley. The fecond branch, eight miles long, from Nether Alderley, traverfes the eaft of Tatton Park; the 
third from Knutsfbrd, runs through Tatton-Tum Meres and Tatton Park; and the fourth from the Mere, on the 
eaft of Mere Town, runs through Rothem Mere. The Bolling then proceeds on the fouth-weft of Dunham 
Park, and falls into the Merfey. 

The Merfey then continues clofe on the north-weft of Warburton, a mile farther, and receives a fmall brook 
from the north of Crofs Green, which runs weft feven miles through Timperley, a mile on the north of Al- 
tringham. On the oppofite fide it receives, at Glazenbroot, 

The Leigh Brook from feveral ftreams, running fouth 14 miles from Hindley, Weft Houghton, Hulftons, and 
Hill, &c. on both fides of Leigh Town, and on the weft of Chatmofs. It then continues to Irlam Hall, where 
it receives 

The Irwell River, flowing fouth and then fouth-weft iS miles from feveral ftreams in the hilly moors 
of Hapton. At Windy Bank, Shorneyford, Igamble Side, and on the weft of Haflingden, runs clofe on the 
weft of Bury, and Banlow Told, where it receives 

The Rocb River, 15 miles long, which rifes at Dean Head, on the neighbouring ridge of hills called Black- 
ftone Edge, and joined by feveral ftreams on both fides, runs fouth-weft, pafles Rochdale, and unites with the 
Irwell on the eaft of Radcliff. 

It then continues to half a mile on the eaft of Framworth, where it receives the Bolton Brook, which runs 
almoft fouth 12) miles in two ftreams from Darwen Moors, a mile on the eaft of Bolton Town. The Irwel 
then traverfes the weft of Manchefter, where it receives, on the north of that town, 

The Irk River, 10I miles long, coming fouth and weft from Royton and Oldham. Clofe on the fouth 
of the fame town it receives 
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The River, which fprings from Befon Hill, on the weft border of Yorklhire, and runs fouth-weft 

13 ".ii— It has a branch alfo from Oldham. It then proceeds on the north of Stafford Hall, and joins the 
Merfey at Irlam Hall. The Merfey then continues to Cheadle, where it receives a finall brook which runs 
north-weft ioi miles from Bollinghurft and Lyme Park, dofe on the north of Norbury or Peynton Park. It 
then proceeds dofe to Stockport, where it receives 

The Govt River, which may be reckoned a parent of the Merfey, and which forms the boundary of 
the weftem extremity of Chelhire. It runs fouth-weft 23! miles from the weft of Clough Mofs, on the fouth- 
weft comer of Yorklhire, through Stayley Bridge, and dofe on the fouth of Afhton under Line. It then pro¬ 
ceeds through New Bridge, and half a mile fouth of Chad Kirk. A mile call: of the laft place it receives 

The Etherow River, which may be reckoned the other parent of the Merfey, flowing fouth-weft at 
miles from Salterbrook Houfe, on the border of Yorklhire, on the fouth of Woodhead Chapel, and forms the 
boundary of the eaftem extremity of Chelhire. A mile eaft of Chad Kirk it meets 

The Govt River, flowing north and north-eaft 19I miles from Mofs Houfe, and forming the limit between 
Derbylhire and Chelhire, runs through Whatley Bridge; thefe two rivers, when jbined at Water Meeting, pro¬ 
ceed in one dream to Stockport. 

The coaft of Lancalhire then proceeds north-eaft along the Irilh Sea, a mile on the weft of Ince Blundell, 
to the Land Mark, where it receives 

The Alt River, flowing north-weft I2J miles in feveral ftreams from Knowlley Park, Hayton, and weft of 
Nem’s Green, on the north-eaft of Stand Park and Ince Blundell. The coaft then continued, receives 

The Ribble, the principal river in the middle of Lancalhire, which rifes at Cam Hill, on the north-weft 
Comer of Yorklhire, and runs fouthwards between the noted mountains of Whernlide, Ingleborough and Pennigant, 
between Settle and Gigglefwick, and then fouth-weft on the eaft of Halton; walhes Gifburn Park on the weft, 
and proceeding weft of Clitherow to Milton receives, on its way thither, feveral fmall ftreams of little note. 
On the fouth of the laft-mentioned place it receives 

The Hodder River, which runs winding almoft fouth i6j miles from Holland Knots, clofe on the eaft 
of Slaidbum, forming the boundary of the two counties part of the way, and receives, near Dunfop Bridge, 
two fmall ftreams of little note, feven miles long, which run fouth. The Ribble then continues a mile farther. 


and receives 

The CALDER River, flowing wefterly 24! miles from the Moors on the border of Yorklhire, clofe on 
the fouth of Colne, Padiham, and Whalley. and receives feveral ftreams of little note. The moft remarkable 
of thefe run north-weft eight miles through Townly Park, on the north and weft of Burnley; another, fix 
miles long, runs from Ofwaldtwiftle, in a northern direftion, through Dunken Park. 

The Ribble then continues through a rich vale, on the north of Salifbury Park, clofe on the north of Rib- 
chefter and Walton le Dale, where it receives, on the weft of laft place. 

The Darwent River, which runs north-weft from the hills near Over Darwcnt, i8i miles from Langfhaw 
Head, a mile fouth-weft of Blackburn Town, clofe on the weft of Leyfey Hall, and on the eaft of Bolton Hall. 
The Ribble then proceeds a mile on the fouth of Prefton, and i 


, widens into a fhal- 


broad eftuary, which makes an opening in the fea coaft 4 i miles wide, and 11 miles long; but it is not na¬ 
vigable for veflcls of any burthen. The Ribble, at fome periods, is a very inconfiderable flream; but during 
heavy rains it brings down vaft quantities of water with great impetuofity. On the fouth of the eftuary it re- 
ccivcst near Much Hool, 

The Douglas River* which winds (outherly, then north-weft and north 32 miles from the Moors near 
Anglezark, runs through Wigham, and on the eaft of Latham Hall. Near Ryfford it receives 
The Eller Brook, 6t miles long, from the north of Latham. Two miles farther it receives 
The Yarrow and Lojtock Rhcrt, both of which run in one ftream for a mile. The latter proceeds north, 
then fouth 1 a miles from Whittle in the Woods; and the former runs fouth-eaft, then wefterly iji miles from 
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the fouth of Woodfold, near Wheelton, on the eaft and well of Chorley, dofe on the north of Ecdeflon. Near 
North Meals it receives another finall fir cam from Ormfkirk, flowing almoft north iof miles. All thele. rivers 
have feveral ftreams of little note. 

The coaft then proceeds north, and enters weflerly the eHilary of Morecombe, iof miles wide at its .mouth, 
and to miles long. It receives 

The Wyer River, flowing in feveral ftreams 13J miles from the wild country of Wyenfdale, on the bor¬ 
ders of Yorkfliire, running firft weft and fouth to Garftang, and receives many ftreams from the call and fouth, 
which turn in due weft when palling Poulton j on the call it bends northerly, and expands into a fort of balon, 
called Wyer-Watcr ; but contrafling again, enters the fea by a narrow channel, which has fufficient depth of water 
to afford an entrance and fafe harbour for fhips of burthen. 

At St. Michael's it receives a lire am which flows in three branches weflerly and northerly, fix miles from 
Alton and White Chapel, &c. It then proceeds northerly, and receives a fmall ftream from Moorfide, 4! miles 
long. It then continues to Sunderland Point, where it receives 

The Loyne or Lune River, 39 miles long, which fprings from the Fells on the fouthern part of Weft, 
moreland, and runs, in different branches, on the fouth of Orton, keeping a direct fouthern courfc on the cad 
of Wellington Park, and dole on the call of Kirby Lonfdale. It receives, near Wellington, 

The Roatber River, 12 miles long, flowing weft, then fouth and fbuth-weft from the borders of Weft- 
moreland, on the fouth of Wild-Boar Fell. It receives two of its branches; 

The Garfdal Brook, running weft nine miles on the eaft of Sedbergh from Dander Mire, half a mile from 
the Yore River. It then continues on the fouth-eaft and fouth of that town, and unites with 

The Dent Brook, which comes weflerly 10 miles from the Dale Mead, on the fouth of Fell Top, clofe on 

the north-weft of Dent Town. 

The Loyne then enters Lancafhire, and proceeding weflerly receives 

The Greata Brook, flowing fouth-eaft and well 9! miles from Scales and High Pike in Yorkfhire, on the 

weft and fouth of Whemfide Hill, dole on the weft of Ingleton, and the fouth of Black Burton, and receives 

The Wennmg Brook, from the fame county, which proceeds weflerly 14! miles from the eaft of Wharfe, 

and on the weft of Settle, through Bentham and Hornby. And then flowing through a delightful romantic dale, 
on the weft of Hornby, reaches Lancaftcr, where it becomes navigable for fhips, though veflels of confide- 
rable burthen cannot, without difficulty, approach only within two miles of the town. Below Lancafler it ex¬ 
pands into a balon, z\ miles long, and enters the fca at Sunderland Point, where it is a quarter of a mile 
wide, and receives a fmall brook, in two ftreams, from near Whitraw and Higher Salter, flowing north-well and 
weft four miles. 

The coaft then proceeds round Poulton Chap, and Heyfham Point, to Warton, and on the call of Burton, 
receives a fmall ftream from the borders of Weftmoreland, which comes fouth-weft 3} miles. It then proceeds 
north-weft round Arnfidc Point, and receives 

The Kent River, rifing from an union of ftreams from the Fells on the weft of Weftmoreland, and 
running fouth 34 miles, and receiving many ftreams from the call that flow in a fouthern direction. It pro¬ 
ceeds on, pafics Kentmeer, Tern, Kendal, Levens Park, and expands into a broad cftuary, a mile wide and five 
miles long, navigable to Mitthorn. It receives 

The Cracke River, which flows fouth 10 miles in feveral dreams from Applethwaite and Strickland, between 
Lyth Fell and Underbarrow Scar, and falls into the lame efluary. At Dallum Tower it receives 

The Bcela or Beeloo River, flowing fouth-weft and northerly 17 miles in feveral ftreams from the Fells, on 
the eaft of Kendal, and proceeding on the eaft and weft of Old Hutton, meeting with two dreams a mile eaft 
of Milthorpe, one of which, like the former, comes from the fame Fells, and the other runs fouth and weflerly 
eight miles on the fouth of Farlton. 
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The Winfitr River, flows fouth ward eight miles from Clayborrough Heath, forming the boundary line of 
Lancaihire and Weftmoreland, empties itfelf into the mouth of the Ken. 

The coaft of the eftuaiy of Morecombe takes a fouth-weft direftion round Humphrey Point, and enters the 
Leven Water, a (mail eftuary fordable at low water, which receives 

The Leven River, that runs fouth-eaft and foutherly in two branches. One of thefe flows from Eagles 
Crags, and Bow Fell, in the weftern corner of Weftmoreland, through Rout bay River, Carfmere Water, and 
Rydal Water, dofe on the weft of Rydal Hall and Ambleiide. The other, the Bratbay River, runs through 

Klter Water. They unite their ftreams at the weftern comer of the head of the Lake, at a place called the 

Three-foot-brander, and after a fhort courfe of three-quarters of a mile, enter Windermeer, the moft extenfive 
piece of water in England, being about 10 miles in length, though no where one in breadth. Its direction 
is fouth; and its general depth in the middle is 90 feet; but oppofite to Ecclefrig Crag it is 222 feet. The 

bottom conftfts of fmooth horizontal flate rocks. Before ftorms it has a current in a direction oppofite to that 

from which the wind comes. The boundary of the counties of Weftmoreland and Lancaihire pafies through the 
northern part of this lake; but the fouthern is entirely in Lancaihire. Its illands or holms all belong to Weft¬ 
moreland. Windermere is a capital objedt to thofe who make the tour of the northern lakes; and affords many 
ftriking points of view. It difeharges itfelf into the Leven River, which conveys its waters to the eftuary. 

Eajlbwaite Water is a fmall meer, fituated on the fouth of Hawke’s Head, on the Fumefs, running from 
it in a finall ftream into Windermeer. At the farther end the Leven, Water receives the 

Crake River, running fouth fix miles from the north of Conifton, through Conifton Water, two miles long, 
fituated in Fumefs, parallel to Windermeer, and which proceeding dole on the eaft of Blawith, runs into the 
eftuary. Between thefe lakes runs a fmall ftream, 3} miles long, which falls into the eftuaiy on the eaft of 

Loulton, and receives feveral ftreams of little note. One of thefe runs dofe on the weft of Cantmel; and 

the two others run on the fouth and north of Ulverfton. The coaft of the eftuary, proceeding fouth-weft, opens 
a wide pafiage between the ifle of Walney and the main land, to the Duddon Mouth, in which is fituated the 
Fonley Pile and Speen Ifland, and receives into it a fmall ftream, four miles long, which flows through Datton. 

The coaft then quits the eftuary, and turns north-weft along the former ifland to the 

Duddon River, which fprings from Langdalc, on the border of Weftmoreland, holding a fouthern direc¬ 
tion between Cumberland and Lancaihire. It pafies clofe on the eaft of Ulpha and Park, on the weft of Brough¬ 
ton, and running through Duddon Bridge falls into a large eftuary, four miles long, and one mile and a half 
in breadth. 

All the former rivers and their branches, which fall into the Irilli ’Sea, are not of great extent as the 
mountains’ tops are for the moft part their boundary, which extend 290 miles in circumference from Camels Point, 
in the Ifle of Anglefca, to Black Comb in Cumberland» they are bounded on the north by the Fells of Cum¬ 
berland and Weftmoreland, on the eaft by the Appenin, or the northern chain of mountains, and on the fouth by 

the Wellh range of mountains and highland. 

The coaft then proceeds weft; turns north-weft to St. Bee’s Head, and at Ravenglafs receives 

The Esk River, i6{ miles long, and its branch, the Bleng River, which fprings from the Fells of Cum¬ 
berland and Devock Lake, as well as the Ire River, flowing fouth-weft 17 miles, through Weft Water and 

Wcftdale, and the Mile River, from Burnmoor Tarn, which like the former runs into Ravenglafs Water. 

The Calder River rifes in the foreft of Copland, and takes a fouth-weft courfe of 4i miles through 
Ponfonby, and on the weft of Scafcale Hall. 

The Ehen River, from the weft of Borrowdale Fells, running wefterly and fouth nine miles through 

Ennerdale Water, one mile and three-quarters long, traverfes Egremont, and receives, on its way to its 
mouth, feveral fmall ftreams, fuch as thofe from the weft of Arleedon, Swinfidc, Hail, fcc. On its way to 
St. Bee’s it receives feveral ftreams of little note, and then proceeds north-weft round that point to the Solway 
Firth, walhes Whitehaven, and continues to ^Workington, where it receives, clofe on the north of that town, 
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The Derwent River, which in feveral ftreams run north and wefterly 3a miles from the Borrowdale Fells, 
on the weft border of Weftmoreland; pafies on each fide of Borrowdale, and flowing through delightfully, roman¬ 
tic dales, receives 

The Greeta River, flowing north and weft 11 miles from a conflux of finall ftreams that take their rife 
at Saddle Back, Dod Fell, and Withbum, on the northern border of Weftmoreland, and flowing through Leathers 
Water, and St. John’s Vale, dofe on the north of Kefwick, falls into the Derwent, at the north end of 
Derwent Water. 

The Derwent then proceeds through Bajfentbwaite Water, and receives, on the fouth of that lake, a finall 
ftream, feven miles long, which flows north from the Fells, on the eaft of Newland. It then continues dofe 
on the eaft and fouth of Anna thwaite and Cockermouth, and receives, through that town. 

The Cocker River, which holds a north-eaft direftion 17 miles from the weft of Borrowdale and Water 
End, flowing through Builemere Water, Crommack Water, three miles long, and Lewes Water. The Derwent 
then pafies on the north of Clifton; and on the eaft of that village, receives 

The Matron River, which keeps a northern direftion miles, dole on the weft of Dean. It then pro¬ 
ceeds dole on the north of Workington, and at that place falls into the fea. The coaft then proceeds to Mary- 
port, and receives 

The Ellen River, running northerly and fouth-weft 19 miles from Over Water and Caldbeck Fells, through 
Ierby, and on the fouth of Brayton Hall. The coaft then continues on the north and fouth of Alonby, and 

receives two finall ftreams, five miles long, from the north of Bayton Hall. It then proceeds to Skinbirnefs, 

where it opens into a wide eftuary, two miles broad and three long; at the farther end of which it flows into 
two branches. The fouthemmoft of thefe receives 

The Waver River, flowing north-weft 15 miles in two ftreams from Catland’3 Fells, on the weft of 
Clea Hall, through Abby Holm, and falls into an eftuary. The northern branch. 

The Wampool River, in fevcral ftreams, holds a northern and north-weft direftion of 20 miles from 

Weftward Foreft, on the weft of Wigton, and palling on the north and eaft of Kirkbridge, falls into the lame 

eftuary. The coaft then enters the Solway Firth, which receives 

The Eden River, that flows in feveral ftreams north-weft 65 miles from the call of Wild-Boar-Fell, on 
the north-weft border of Yorkfhire, one of the higheft fpots in England, where the rivers Yore, Lune, Roather, 

and Swale take their rife, and proceeds to Solway Firth, a large eftuary, flowing through Wharton Hall, clofe 

on the eaft of Kirby Stephen, and receiving on the weft a finall ftream, yi miles long, from Mallerftang 

Foreft. It then flows to Mulgrave, and receives two finall ftreams, one from Stainmoor Foreft, 7i miles long, 

flowing wefterly; and another from Lune Foreft, feven miles long, which runs through Brough and Appleby. 
On its way to Temple Sowerby it receives many other ftreams, two of which come from Orton Moor; a third 
from Cure and Sharp; and a fourth and fifth from the hills on the border of the county of Durham. It then 
arrives at the border of Cumberland, and receives a finall brook in two ftreams from the above hills, one of 
which runs on the fouth of Hougil Caftle, and the other divides part of the two counties from the hills to the 
Weftward. The Eden then proceeding to Kirk Ofwald, receives 

The Emont River, forming part of the way the boundary line, from the Fells of Weftmoreland, holding 
a north and north-weft direftion of 22 miles on the fouth of Gawborrow Hall, running through Broadwater and 
Ulleswater, 7i miles long, and Emont Bridge on the fouth of Penrith, where it receives 

The Lowther River, running in feveral ftreams from Birbeck Fell and Swindalc. through Howcfwater, 
between Grange and Brampton, where both branches unite and keep a northern direftion clofe on the weft of 
Lowther Hall. All the above lakes are formed in the hollow of the Fells of Cumberland and Weftmoreland, 
which extend 20 miles acrofs the countiy, having commonly pebble or rocky bottoms, and finall ftreams running 
through them from thefe Fells, which preferve the water clear. 
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The Eden then proceeds on the weft of Kirk Ofwald, along the weft fide of Barren-Wood Park, and clofe 
on the weft of Nunnery, and receives feveral ftreams which run wefterly from Thackmoor, Hartfide, and Crofs 
Fells. It then continues clofe on the eaft of Warwick, and at the bridge of that place, receives a brook, 
running north-eaft eight miles from Croglin. A mile farther it receives 

The Irtking River, which holds a fouth and fouth-eaft direction from a conflux of fmall ftreams on the 
border of Northumberland, forming the boundary of the counties from its fources to the Pit wall. It pafies on 
the north of Neward Caftle and Brampton, and falls into the Eden at Newby. One of its branches, which 
has its rife at Gilliam-Briggs Pike, runs 13 miles through King’s Foreft of Geltfdale, on the eaft and north 
of Caftle Carrick; the fecond and third hold a fouth-weft direftion, 12I miles from High Houfe, and Spadea- 
ham Wafte, palling on both fides of Walton. The Eden proceeds wefterly, clofe on the north of Carlille, and 
receives, near that city, three ftreams, the firft of which 

The Petterit River, running eaft and north 23 miles from the fouth and north of Greyftock, through 

Wrey; the fecond, eight miles long, runs from the north of Caftle Afkerton, and the third 

The Caldew River, which fprings from Skiddow, keeps a northern direction 25 miles through Hefket, 
Newmarket; near it receives a fmall brook from Greyftock Park ; another from High Pike, pafies on the north 
of Caldbeck. It then proceeds on the weft of Sebergham and Holm Hill, and falls into the Eden, clofe on 
the weft of Carlille. The Eden then runs clofe on the weft of RowclifF, and fells into the Solway Firth, 22j 
miles wide, and 45 miles long, from St. Bee’s Head, and navigable for fhips to Bownefs, and with difficulty 
to Sand Field; and at the forthermoft part of that eftuary receives two ftreams, one of which, the 

Sark River, holds a fouthern direction of five miles between England and Scotland, through Gretna. The 

The Esk River, runs fouth, then weft 19 miles in feveral ftreams from MolTpaul Inn, Sec. in Scotland, 
running on the weft of Netherby and Langton. On the border of Scotland it receives 

The Liddel River, running in a fouth-weft direction 16 miles from the border of Northumberland, form- 
ing, part of the way, the boundary between North and South Britain, and receiving feveral other fmall ftreams 

of little note on both fides, one of which, 5! miles long, runs from Catlowda, and another, five miles in length, 

from the border of Dumfriesfhire. 

The Line River, which takes its rife from a conflux of fmall ftreams on the north-eaft extremity of 
Cumberland, flows in two branches along the Black-Line and White-Line Rivers, holding a fouth-weft direftion 
of 23 miles through St. Nichol’s Foreft, clofe on the north of Weftlinton, and joins the Elk two miles eaft 
of the eftuary. It receives feveral other ftreams of little note, fuch as. 

The Levennor River, which runs fouth-weft fix miles; another, 6i miles long, runs from the eaft of King- 
field; and a third, eight miles long, runs fouth and wefterly from the north of Leafprigg. 

The coaft of the fouthern part of Scotland proceeds then wefterly to the Mull of Galloway, and on its 
way thither, receives feveral rivers, the moft remarkable of which are the Annan, Nit A, Dee, Tax Water, 
Davia, Luce Water, and Pallanton Bar. All thefe rivers and their branches extend 290 miles in circumference 
from Blackcomb Hill in Cumberland, to the Mull of Galloway in Scotland. They are bounded on the eaft by 
the northern chains or Apennines; on the fouth by the Fells of Cumberland and Wcftmoreland; and on the 
north by the ranges of mountains and high land in Scotland. 
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l\o country in the world, perhaps, is better fupplied with fi£h than Britain, for its coafts and rivers are 
ftored with abundance of the moll excellent kinds; and this advantage might be ftill farther improved by care and 
attention. The Britilh Fiiheries are, indeed, of the utmoft importance on account of the riches which they 
produce, and the employment they afford to induftry; but one of the moil valuable benefits derived from them 
is, that they are permanent nurfories for breeding Teamen, on which depends the ftrength of the navy, and con- 
fequently the lafety and independence of the kingdom. Plans, therefore, have been formed, at different periods, 
to promote and fupport the Britilh Fiiheries; but, in this refpedt, the Britilh have been far outdone by their 
neighbours the Dutch, who, notwithftanding the many difficulties under which they labour, poflefiing few mate¬ 
rials in their own country for building boats or filhing vefiels, find means to clear immenfe Turns annually by 

the filh which they catch on the coaft of England and Scotland. This fource of revenue the Dutch have cul¬ 

tivated fince the carlieft periods; and we are told by fome writers that of Herrings alone they catch annually 
about three hundred thoufand lafts. This, in fome meafure, confirms Sir Walter Raleigh's obfervation made to 
King James I. and what Sir John Burroughs afl'erted before, in his Sovereignty of tbe Britijb Seat, that the filh 

taken annually on the Britilh coafts by foreigners were valued at ten millions fterling. From an accurate enquiry 

made by King James, in 1601, it appears that the Dutch merchants, at that time, exported their filh to Pome¬ 
rania, Poland, Denmark. Prulfia, Sweden, Germany, Brabant, France, and even England j and that they fold 
them at the rate of £16. £18. £20. £30. and £36. per laft, by which means they acquired no lefs a fum than 
five millions fterling, produced by filh taken entirely in the feas belonging to Great Britain. To enter into a 

minute hiftory of the Britilh Fiiheries would be foreign to the purpofe of this workj but it may not be im¬ 

proper to mention fome of the latcft aflociations that have been formed with a view of promoting and encou¬ 
raging fo ufeful a fource of wealth and induftry. 

In the year r66t, Charles II. with the Duke of York, and other perfons of diftindtion, exerted thcmfelves 
greatly in favour of the Britilh Fiiheries j and many laws were cradled both by the parliaments of England and 
Scotland, in virtue of which materials ufed in filhing, or on which the Fiiheries depended, were exempted from 

all duties or imports whatever. The company formed in England for carrying on the Fiiheries were allowed to 

eftablilh a lottery, and to have a voluntary collcdtion in all the parilh churches. Taverns and all houfes of 

entertainment were to take one or more barrels of Herrings at the Hated price of 301. per barrel; and is. 6d. 

per barrel was to be paid to the ftock of the company on all filh caught by foreigners and imported into 
the kingdom. Some Dutch families were invited into the country to alfift in the Fiiheries; and the Herrings 
cured by the Englilh company gave general latisfadtion, and fold at a high price for that periods but the ex¬ 
travagance of the king having rendered it necefiary for him to withdraw his fubfeription or bounty, this gave 
fo much offence to thofe concerned that the company was foon after diffolved. 

A new royal company, at the head of which were the Duke of York, and other noblemen, was eftablilhed 
in 1677. Befides the privileges enjoyed by former companies the king granted this new one a perpetuity with 
powers to purchafe lands, and alfo twenty pounds, to be paid to them annually from the curtoms of the port of 

London, for every dogger or bufs they Ihould build and fend out to filh during feven years. A capital of 

£ 10,980. was immediately advanced, and afterwards £1,600, more. This finall capital was foon exhaufted in 
preparationss but the company made a favourable beginning: one of their bufies actually brought home 32,000 
Cod-filh, and other vefiels were not unfuccefsful. So promifing a commencement might have excited new fubferibers 
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to come forwards to the fupport of the company; but an unforefeen event ruined die whole undertaking. The 
bufles, for the moll part, had been built in Holland, and were manned with Dutchmen. On this account the 
French, who were then at war with Holland, feized fix out of fevcn veifels with their cargoes and tackle ; and 
the company, immerfed in debt, were, in 1680, obliged to fell the remainder of their (lores. A new fubfcrip- 
tion of £60,000. under the privileges of the former charter, was raifed by a fociety of gentlemen and merchants; 
but this attempt mifcarricd alfo, owing to the death of the king and the troubles which took place in the 
fucceeding reign. 

After the revolution this important bufinefs was refumed upon a more extenfive fcale. The capital pro- 
pofed was £300,000. one third of which was to be raifed by the furviving patentees or their fuccefi'ors; and 
the remaining two thirds by new fubfcriptions. Copies of the letters patent, the confiitution of the company, 
and the terms of fubfcription were lodged at various places in London and Weltminder, for the infpeftion of the 

public, while the fubfcription was filling; but owing cither to King William’s partiality for the Dutch Filheries; 

the fucceeding war, or to both thefe caufes, this new attempt proved abortive alfo. 

In the year 1749, George II. at the opening of the Parliament, having ftrongly recommended the improve¬ 
ment of the Filheries, the Houfe of Commons appointed a committee to enquire into the ftate of the Herring 
and white Filheries; and to take into confideration the bell means for extending them. Great hopes were ex¬ 
cited of the immcnfe riches that might be derived from this fource ; and a fubfcription of £500,000. was foon 
filled in the city by a company who were incorporated for twenty-pne years, under the appellation of the So¬ 
ciety of the Free Britijh Fijhcry. Every encouragement was held forth by government to thofe who would 
embark in this enterprife of fo much importance to the nation. A bounty of 36/. per ton was to be paid 
annually, during fourteen years, to the owners of all decked velfels, from twenty to eighty tons burden, which 
fliould be built, after the commencement of the a£l, for the ufo of the company, and be employed in the Filh- 
eries. Many publications appeared about this period, all tending to prove that the Herring Filhery might be 
transferred from the Dutch; and that this valuable fource of indullry and riches might be fecured to Britain. 
Thefe fpeculations, however, proved unfounded. The Dutch enjoyed advantages which gave them a decided 
fuperiority in this bufinefs. They were frugal in their expences and manner of living; perfect mailers of the 
art of filhing and curing; and in full pofielfion of all the European markets. Befides this, their filh, whether 
jullly or not, had the reputation of being fuperior to thofe of other countries. Enjoying fuch advantages, thefe 
plodding and perfevering people not only maintained their ground againll a formidable and powerful company, 
but had the pleafure of feeing their capital gradually fink without procuring an adequate return to the adven¬ 
turers, notwithllanding every effort made by government to prevent it. • 

In the year 1786 the attention of the public was again called to the Hate of the Britilh Filheries by the 

patriotic exertions of Mr. Dcmpller in the Houfe of Commons, and by different publications. A committee 
being, therefore, appointed to enquire into this fource of wealth, it appeared that the bell way of improving 
and extending the Filheries was to encourage the inhabitants living neared the fea coads mod proper for carrying 
them on to become filhers; and as it was found that the north-wed coad of the kingdom, though dored with 
filh in great abundance, and well fupplied with fine harbours, was entirely deditutc of towns, an adt was 
pafi'cd for incorporating certain perfons, therein named, under the title of The Britijh Society for extending the 
Filheries and improving the fea coads of the kingdom. Such an undertaking deferves the encouragement of every 
man who has the intered of his country at heart; and the benefits it mud produce, elpecially on a wild un¬ 
cultivated coad, are too obvious to be difputcd. 

The filh of mod importance in the Britilh Filheries are Cod, Lino, Mackrel, Herrinos, Haddocks, 
Whiting, Pilchards, Salmon, See. 

Mackrel do not appear on the Britilh coads but at a certain period, when immenfe (hoals of them ad¬ 
vance fouthwards from the North Seas. In the fpring they proceed along the (horcs of Iceland, Scotland, and 
Ireland. When they enter the Atlantic they feparatc into two (hoals, one of which purfues its way along 
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Spain and Portugal to the Mediterranean, while the other enters the Brififh Channel. In the month of May 
they are feen on the coafts of France and England, and in June on thofe of Holland. Part of this divifion 
throw themfclves into the Baltic, and the reft, coafting along Norway, return to the North Seas from which 
they iiliied. 

The infedls which, at certain feafons, frequent various parts of thefe fhores are, in all probability, the guides 
that direft them in this route. The London market during the proper feafon is abundantly fupplied with them. 
The hlhing for Mackrel is ufually in the months of May, June, and even July, according to the place. They 

are caught two ways; either with a line or nets. The latter method is that molt commonly ufed; and is 

generally performed in the night time. On the coaft of Cornwall they are fometimes pickled and put up in 
barrels; but they are not cured or exported as merchandife, except a few by the merchants of Yarmouth and 
Leoftoff. They are confumed at home; chiefly at London, and in the fea ports between the Thames and Yar¬ 
mouth eaft; and between the Thames and the Land's End on the weft. 

Herrings are alfo fifh of pafiage, which emigrate at certain feafons. Their principal place of refidence is 
the North Seas; where it is not improbable that they take fhelter under the ice to fecure themfelves from the 
purfuit of the whales which feed on them. From thefe feas they advance fouthwards in immcnfe numbers, 
heaped, as it were, upon one another, and forming a kind of fhoals that feem to float on the water. They 

are fometimes fo numerous as to impede the courfe of finall veflels. They generally put themfelves in motion 

at the commencement of the year; and divide themfelves into feveral columns, each preceded by a guide or con¬ 
ductor. Some of them in detachments traverfe the banks of Newfoundland; while others go round the coafts 
of England, Holland, dec. They are caught with nets; but it is much eafier to fifh for them in the night 
than in the day time. During the former they can be diftinguifhed only by the blacknefs and agitation of the 

fea; but in the latter they are luminous. Light attracts them; and by means of a lantern they may be drawn 

into the fnare which is prepared for them. The Herring Fifhery in Holland does not commence till the 25th 
of June or St. John's day. 

The great ftations for the Britifh Herring Fifhery are off the Shetland and Weftern Ides, and on the coaft 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. For this Fifheiy there are two feafons: the firft is from June to the end of Auguft; 
and the fecond in autumn, when it is much favoured by the fogs that then generally prevail. The bufies for 
catching Herring are from 20 to 90 tons burden; but the beft fize is 80. A veffel of 80 tons ought to 

take ten lafts or 120 barrels to clear expences, allowing the price of a barrel to be a guinea. A veffel of 

this fize ought to have 18 men with three boats; one of 20 tons fhould have fix men; and every five tons 
more require an additional hand. To every ton 280 yards of nets are allowed; fo that a veffel of 80 tons 
carries 20,000 fquare yards. Each net is 12 yards long and to deep; and every boat carries out from 20 to 
30 nets ‘ and joins them together, fo as to form a long train. They are funk at each end of the train by a 

ftone which ftrctches it down to the full extent; and the top is fupported by buoys made of (heep’s-fkin, 

with a hollow flick at the mouth through which the fkin is blown up and then flopped with a peg. 

Mr. Pennant, that laborious and diligent naturalift, fpeaking of the Scots Herring Fifhery, in the Weftern 
Ifles, fays '* The fifhing is always performed in the night, unlefs by accident. The bufies remain at anchor, 
and fend out their boats a little before fun fet; they continue out winter and fummer till day-light, often taking 
up and emptying their nets, which they do ten or twelve times in a night, in cafe of good fuccefs. During 
winter it is a mod dangerous and fatiguing employ, on account of the greatnefs and frequency of the gales in 
thefe feas; and in fuch gales the captures are moft fuccefsful; but by the Providence of Heaven the fifhers 
are feldom loft; and what is wonderful, few are vifited with illnefs.—The fame good fortune attends the bufies, 
which in the tempeftuous feafons, and in the darkeft nights, are continually fluffing in thefe narrow feas from 
harbour to harbour. Sometimes 80 barrels of Herrings are taken by the boats of a fingle veffel.” 

Loch Broom has been celebrated for three or four centuries as the refort of Herrings. They generally ap¬ 
pear here in July; and thofe that turn into this bay are part of the brigade that detaches itfelf from the weftern 
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column of that great army which annually deferts the vaft depths of the a&tic circle. The migration of thefc 

filh from their northern retreat is regular; and their vifits to the weftem ifles and coafts are certain; but their 

attachment to one particular loch or lake extremely precarious. They commonly appear here in July; the latter 
end of Auguft they go into deep water, and continue there for fome time. In November they return to the 
(hallows, when a new Filhery commences which continues till January: at that time the Herrings become full 
of roe, and are ufelefs as an article of commerce. Some doubt whether thofe Herrings which appear in No¬ 
vember be not part of a new migration; for they are as fat, and make the fame appearance as thofe that 

compofed the firft. The figns of the arrival of the Herrings are flocks of lea gulls which pick up the fi(h 
while they fwim on the furface, and of gannets which plunge and bring them up from confiderable depths. 

Pilchards, another important obje£t of the Britifh Filhery, abound on the coafts of Cornwall and Devon- 
fhire. Thefe filh naturally follow a light, which contributes much to facilitate the capture of them. The 
feafon for catching them is from June to September. On the coafts of France the roes of the Cod-filh arc 
employed as a bait; for thefe being thrown into the lea make them rife from the bottom, and run into the 
nets. On the Englifh coaft perfons are polled on (hore to obfcrve by the colour of the water where the (hoals 
are, and to make figns to the filhermen in their boats to go among them in order to call their nets. When 
taken they are carried on fhore to a warehoufe, where they are laid up in broad piles fupported with backs 
and fides; and as they are piled they are falted with bay fait. In this manner they are left to foak for 30 
or 40 days, during which a deal of blood and dirty pickle runs frqm them. They are then wafhcd clean in 
fea-water; and when dry are barrelled and preficd down to fqueeze out the oil which ifliies through a hole in 
the bottom of the cafk. 

Dr. Borlafe, (peaking of the Pilchard Fiftiety on the coaft of Cornwall, (ays, “ It employs a great number 
of men on the fea, by which means they are trained to naval affairs. Men, women and children are em¬ 
ployed alfo at land in fatting, preffing and cleaning them; as well as in making boats, nets, ropes, calks, and 
other articles. Ships are often freighted hither with lalt, and into foreign countries (as to France, Spain and 
Italy, where they are a mod welcome commodity, and are called Fumados) with the fifh, carrying off, at the fame 
time, a certain quantity of tin. For ten years, from 1747 to 1756 inclufivc, it appears that the four ports of 
Fowey, Falmouth, Penzance, and St. Ives, exported annually, on an average, as follows: Fowey 1732 hogfheads; 
Falmouth 14,631; Penzance and Mount's Bay 12,149; an d St. Ives 1282, making in all 29,793. Every hogf- 
head, for ten years laft pall,” lays the author, “ together with the bounty allowed for each hoglhead exported, 
and the oil made out of each hoglhead, has amounted, one year with another, on an average, to the price of 
£ 1. 13J. 3 d. Co that the cafh paid for Pilchards exported has, at a medium, brought in every year the fum 
of £49,532. to s. The numbers taken at one (hooting of the nets almoft exceeds belief. On the 5th of 
Odtober, according to the account of Dr. Borlafe, there were, at one time, enclofed in St. Ives Bay 7000 
hogfheads, each hogfhead reckoned to contain 33,000 fifh, which makes the whole number to amount to 24$ 
millions." 

Salmon likewife form no inconfiderable branch of the Britifh Fifheries. Thefe fifh abound every where 
in Scotland; and in England the chief rivers for them are, on the eaft coaft, the Tweed, Tyne, Wear, Tees 
and Humber, with its branches; and, on the weft coaft, the Eden, Derwent, Kent, Ribble, Merfey, Dee, and 
Severn. A few arc found in the fouthern parts of England, and fometimes in the Thames. Thefe fifh are 
caught with nets, and fometimes by means of a kind of locks or wears made on purpofe, which have iron or 
wooden grates fo difpofed in an angle, that being impelled in a direction contrary to the courfe of the ftream, 
they may readily give way and open a little at the point of contact, and immediately (hut, lb that the angle 
becomes elofed again as before. The Salmon, therefore, coming up the rivers enter thefe grates, whicli open 
to receive them, and again (hutting prevent their return. Salmon are caught alfo, fometimes, with a fpcar, which 
is darted into them as they are fwimming near the furface of the water when it is clear. 

3 V 
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. The Capture of Salmon in the Tweed, about the month of July, is extraordinary. In a good fifliery 
often a boat-load, and fometimes near two are taken at one tide. Some years ago above 700 fi£h were taken 
at one hawl, and a hundred is very frequent. Mod: of the Salmon taken before April, or the commencement 
of the warm weather, is fent frefh to London in balkets, unlefs the veflel, which not uncommonly happens, is dis¬ 
appointed by contrary winds from failing immediately. In that cafe the filh are again brought on fhore, where 

being boiled, pickled and kitted, they are fent to the London market by the fame fhip, and frefh Salmon are 

put into the balkets indead of the dale ones. The feafon for fifhing in the Tweed begins November 30th; 

but little is done till after Chriftmas, and it ends on Michaelmas Day. On that river there are 41 coniiderable 
Filheries, which extend about fourteen miles from its mouth, and are rented for nearly £5400. per annum. 
As the expence of wages, nets, boats, &c. amount to £5000. more, which together make £10,4.00. as this 

muft be defrayed by the produce, and as twenty times that number of filh are requifite for that purpofe, the 

number of Salmon caught there, one year with another, muft amount to 208,000. 

Turbots, fome of which weigh from 20 to 30 pounds, are caught off the north coaft of England and 
Eflex; but this branch of frfhcty is much followed by the Dutch, particularly on the Dogger bank. They 
are caught by a hook and line, for they lie in very deep water. 

The John Dory, (Zeus Faber) fo called from the corrupted French words Jaunc Doric, is caught on 

the coaft of Devonlhire and Somerfctlhire. It is remarked, as fomething uncommon in this filh, that the lower 

extremity of its heart is red while the upper is almoft white. It is by the fuperftitious reckoned to be one 

of thofe filh which were caught in St. Peter’s net, when he had the miraculous draught; and it is believed 

alio that it was from its mouth that the apoftle, as faid in the Golpel, drew a piece of money, in order to 
pay the tax. The common people therefore, in fome parts call it St. Peter’s filh, and imagine that the fpots 
feen on its fides were occafioned by the marks of the apoftle’s fingers. This filh is accounted a great delicacy, 
and fells at a high price. It is feen fometimes, but rarely, in the London markets. 

Cod are caught, in great abundance, off Scotland, Yorklhire, and other parts of the caftern coaft; and 
are either dried or put up in barrels and pickled, for the London markets, 5cc. &c. 

The southern part op Lancashire is pretty well fupplied with fea filh, caught near the Kent and 

Leven fands, and other places on that coaft. They were formerly brought to Kendal in fuch abundance that 

there have been feen in the market there, at one time, thirty-five different forts; but fince the improvement 
of Lancafter Harbour the greater part are carried thither. 

Lobsters are caught along the Britilh Channel, on the coaft of Norfolk, Northumberland, and particularly 
at Holly Ifland, near Berwick, from which they are fent for fale to London. 

The Oyster Fishery is carried on principally at Colchefter in Eflex ; Fcverflum and Milton in Kent; the 
Ille of Wight; the Swales of the Medway, and Tenby on the coaft of Wales. From Fevcrlham, and the ad¬ 
jacent parts, the Dutch have fometimes loaded a hundred large hoys with Oyftcrs in the courfo of a year. Oy- 
fters are caught alfo in large quantities near Portfmouth, and in all the creeks and rivers between Southampton 
and Chicheftcr, many of which arc carried by fea to London and Colchefter to be fed in the pits, near Wa- 
venhoe, and other places; and the little river Liver in Cornwall abounds alfo with Oyftcrs. The Britilh Oyftcrs 
were celebrated at Rome in the time of the Romans. Juvenal mentions thofe filhed up Fundo in Rutupino, or 
on the banks near Richborough in Kent, 

The following is a List of the principal Fish that frequent, or are caught on, the British 
Coasts. 

Turbot, Brill, Piper, John Dory, Red Mullet, Grey Mullet, White Mullet, Souls, Skate or Tbornbacks, Cod, 
Haddocks, Hack-JiJh, Dutch Plaice, Dab, Smear Dab, Salmon, Salmon Trout, Smelts, Herrings, Whitings, Whiting 

Holt. 
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Holt, ScuttU-JiJh, Conger Melt, Ling, Sprats, Mackrel, Horfe Mackrel, Bream, HaUibut, Thornhack, Shad, Pilchard, 
Salt-water Perch, Sword-JiJh, Gar-JiJh , Savs-jijh, Sturgeon, Shark, Dog-fijh, Mermaid, Seal, Porpoife and Tbrajher, 
Shell Fifh— Lobjlers, Crabs, Prawns, Shrimps, Sea Cray-jifl:, Oyjlers, Cockles, Scallops, Mtsfcles, Wilks, 
Periwinkles, See. See. 

Whales have been known to come up the Thames as far as Deptford; and Porpoifes frequently as fir 
as London Bridge. Sturgeon alfo are fometimes caught in the Thames, but very rarely. 


INLAND FISHERIES of ENGLAND. 

The Thames and its branches, the Medway, Derwent, Ravenfbone, Roding, Lea, Brent, Mole, Coin, 
Way, Loddon, Rennet, Tame or Thame, Bard, Cherwell, Evenlodc, Were, Wimerufh, &c. contain the fol¬ 
lowing fifh: Barbel, Barbot, Bleak, Bream, Carp, Chub or Cheven, Cray-fljh, Lace, Pels, Grigs, Flounders, 
Gudgeons, Lampreys, Loach, Minnows, Perch, Luce, yack or Pike, Roach, Pope or Ruff, Tench, Trout, Salmon, 
Shad, Smelts, Siaggus, Grayling or Umber, and White Bait. All thefe fifh, except Salmon, leave the deep of 
the rivers and go into the arms or branches which fell into them. Chub or Cheven are to be found almofl 
in all the rivers throughout England. 

The River Stower, in Kent, abounds with yack. Eels, Perch, Roach, Carp, Tench, Gudgeons, Sec. but 
near Canterbury, in particular, and for a few miles, where the current is more rapid, the moil common bill 
are Trout. During the fummer feafon there are found in it a fiih, called the Fordwich Trout, (becaufe a 
weer is fet there and no where elfc to catch them,) which come up from the fea, and are reckoned fuperior 
in flavour to any other of the Trout or Salmon fpecies. They weigh from two or three to fifteen or Cxteen 
pounds, and bear a price above all other fiih, being fold at the rate of two fhillings per pound. 

The Rivers Mersey in Eflex, Crouch, Blackwater, Chalmer, and their branches, produce Cod-JiJb, Dace, 
Dabs, Eels*, Flounders, Gar-JiJh, Gudgeons, Maids, Mullet, Perch , Plaice, Pike, Luce, Pickerel, Roach, Soals, 
Stake, Turbots and Whiting. 

The Stour, Deben, Orwell, Alde, and their branches, produce Carp, Tench, Pike, Perch, Roach, 
Eels and Whiting. 

The River Yare and its branches, the Waveney and Thrin, produce Pope or Ruff, called in Latin 
Aipredo, Roach or Rud, Dace, Pike, Luce and Peckerel. 

In the Estuary and its branches, the Oufe, Wiibeach, Nen, Welland, Glen and Witham Rivers, and the 
lakes of Wintlefea, Oggmere, Ramfeymcre and Berwickmerc are found Tencb-\-, Luce, Pickerel, Pike, Eels, Bream, 
Perch, Gudgeons, Barbot, Red Tail, See. 

The Humber in Yorkihire and its branches, the Oufe, Dun, Trent, Calder, Air, Whart, Hull, Foulncfs, 
Derwent, Nidd, Yore, Swale, Anchholmc and Idle Rivers, &c. contain Barbet, Bream, Bulbead, Barbot, Carp, 
Zhub or Cheven, Cray-jifl}, Dace, Eels, Flounders, Grayling or Umber, Gudgeons, Lampreys, Lampcrns\, Loach, 
Minnows, Mufcles, Perch, Roach, Rud, Riff, Salmon, Salmon Trout, Pink, Sand Eels, Shad, Smelts, Sturgeon, 
Stream Pink, Tench, Trout and Wbitling, with Pope or Ruff. 

The Eske and Tees with their branches, produce Salmon, Salmon Trout, Trout, Cheven, Perch, Eels and 
Cray-jifl}. The laft are to be found in the fmall brooks which fall into the main rivers. 

3 G The 


• A Giver Eel wa» caught in llic Blackwater, in the year 1796, 
which weighed twenty-fix pound*, one ounce, being 5 feet 6§ incite* 
in length nntl 17$ inchc* in circumference. The ikin ii now pre¬ 
ferred, fluffed, at the White Hurt, Muldcn in Eftcx. 


t The larged in England. 

I Lampcrns arc a left fpccic* of Lampreys caught chiefly for 
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The Wear, Tyne, Blyth, Wenlbeck, Coquet, Alne and Tweed, with their branches, all produce the tame 
kinds of fifli, viz. Salmon, Salmon Fry, Salmon Trout, Grey and Bum Trout, Eels, Pike and Cray-jijh. 

Fish on the West Side of England. 

In the Rivers Eden, Derwent, Ellen, Elk, Mete, and their branches, are found Trout, Salmon, Salmon 
Fry, Salmon Trout, Grey and Bum Trout, Eels, Pike, Tench, Dace, Lampreys, and a fmall kind of filh, five 
inches long, called Brandlins, which are equal to Charr. The Derwent produces alio Minnows. 

The Rivers Kent, Lune, Wyre, Leven, Didden, Ribble, and their branches, produce Eels, Sea and River 
Trout, excellent Salmon, Samlets or Salmon Fry, and Mores or Sprods*. 

The Lake op Windermeer produces Cafe Charr, Red Cbarr and Gilt Charr, Trout, Perch, Pike, Dace 
and Eels. The Gilt Cbarr which have not fpawned the preceding feafon are, on that account, more delicious. 

In Esthwaite Water are found Perch, Pike, Eels and Trout. There are no Charr in this lake, though 
it is connected with Windermeer. 

Crommock Water produces Cbarr, excellent Trout little inferior to Charr, Pike, Perch, Eels, Dace, 
Bafs, See. This lake is of much greater depth than Derwent Water, and that may perhaps be the reafon why 
it has Charr, while they are not to be found in feme other places. The Charr in the furnmer months retire 
to the depths, probably to avoid the heat. The water here is clear, but not fo transparent as the lake of 
Derwent. 

The Lakes op Derwent Water, BalTenthwaite-Water, Leathers-Water, Ennerdale-Water, Weft-Water, 
Ridal-Water, Elter-Water, Grefineer-Water, Conifton-Water, and other fmaller lakes, known by the name of 
Terns, fuch as Sundiggin, Ravenfdale and Winfell, abound with various kinds of filh, particularly Trout, Eels, 
Bafs, Perch, Tench, Pike, &c. 

That beautiful fifli the Charr (Umbla,) which is a native of the lakes of the northern and mountainous 
part of Europe, is found alfo in Conifton-Water and Windermeer. Mr. Pennant lays " That the moft beau¬ 
tiful fpecimens of this fifli which he ever law were caught in Windermeer, and fent to him under the names 
of Cafe Cbarr, Gilt Cbarr and Red Cbarr. On the dofeft examination he could not difeover any fpecific dif¬ 
ference between them; and, therefore, he confiders them as a variety of the lame fpecies.” There is, however, 
a remarkable difference in their time of fpawning. The Cafe Cbarr fpawn about Michaelmas, and chiefly in 
the River Brathy, which uniting with another called the Rowthcy, falls into the northern end of the lake. 
The Brathy has a black rocky bottom; that of the Rowthey is bright land, and the Charr are never obferved 
to enter it. Some of them, however, fpawn in the lake but only in the ftoncy parts. They are fuppofed to 
be in perfedtion about May, and continue fo all furnmer, yet they are rarely caught after April. The Red 
Cbarr fpawn from the beginning of January to the end of March. They are never known to afeend the 
rivers but lie, till the end of November, in thofe parts of the lake where the bottom is fmooth and fandy, 
and the water warmeft. They are much more efteemed for the table than the former. The Conifton Charr 
are accounted exceedingly fine; they arc filhed for later than thofe of Windermeer, and continue longer in the 
fpring. 

The River Mersey and its branches, the Weever, Dane, Irk-f-, &c. produce Salmon, Smelts, Sparling, 
Graining, Eels, Trout, Shads, Brood, See. The Salmon Smelts, called here Sparlings, come in great fhoals up 
this river in the fpring to fpawn, but not while there is any fnow water in it. They arc remarkably large 
and fine. The Graining is a filh fuppofed to be peculiar to the Merfey. It has much refemblance to Dacej 
but it is more (lender and its back is ftraightcr. 

• Mom or Sprndi in Cumberland are called Braadlin rj in die Tliarnca Staffm. t Famoua for Eels, the larged anil b 
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In The Dee and its branches, the Allen, Keriog, Alwen, and Kclhen are found Salman, Smelts, Eels *, 
Trout, Sparling, Shod, Cray-JiJh, See. 

In various parts of Cheihire there are finall lakes or meers, the principal of which are Budworth-meer, 
Rofthern-meer, Dee-meer, Fatton-meer, Comber-meer and Bar-meer. Several of thefe have a confidcrable depth, 
and are well furnifhed with filh. 

The rivers on the north and call of Wales, the Glyn, Conway, Dwryd, Avonwawr, Dovey, 
Ridot, Tave, &c. produce almoft the lame filh, as Salman, Pike, Eels, Elvers, Shad, Lampreys, Carp, Dace, 
Flounders, 'Trout, Cray-JiJh, Sec. 

The Severn and its branches, the Lower and Upper Avon, Tame, Way, Ulk, Tavy, Towy, Milford 
Haven, &c. produce Bariel, Barbot, Black , Chub or Cbeven, Cray-JiJh, Gudgeons, Loach, Minnow, Botchers, Perch, 
Carp, Dace, Sea Eel or Conger, Lamprey Eels or Seven Eyes Eels, Elvers, Grigs, Flounders, Gildings, Lampreys, 
Lamperns, Jack, Plaice, Salmon, Samlets or young Salmon, New Salmon, Roach, Shad, Bream, Shrimps, Sec. 
Brccknock-mecr in Wales, produces very large Tench and Trout. 

In the Perrat River and its branches, the Tone, Bruce, Ivel, See. are found Salmon, Roach, Dace, 
Pike, Eels, Elvers, Sec. 

The Taw and Torride Rivers with their branches, the Moute, Oke, Sec. produce Salmon, Pike, Eels, 
Flounders, Cray-JiJh, Trout, Dace, Perch, Tench, Sec. 

The Camel or Alan, Ganal Creek and Heyl, on the north-weft coaft of Cornwall, produce Salmon, 
Eels, Flounders, Jack, Trout, Gudgeons, Shad, Perch, Dace, Carp, Sec. 

Fish on the South Side of England. 

The Rivers of Cornwall, as the Lo Pond, Hel and Creeks, the Towey, Looe and Dulo, Seaton and 
Tamer, with its creeks and branches, the Tavy, Tidi, Lynher and Liver, Inny, See. produce Salmon, Trout, 

Eels, Oyjlers, Perch, Carp, Tench, Pike, Cray-JiJh and Pilchards. The laft are caught in great Ihoals, on this 

coaft between Fowey Harbour, weftward to St. Ive’s Bay, from July to November. Mount’s Bay is frequented 
by Seals; and the finall dream, called the Liver, abounds with Oyjlers. 

The Tamer, on the coaft of Devon, and its branches, the Plym, the Tavy, See. the Yealme, Erne, Dart, 

Teign, Ex, and its branches, the Culm, Creedy and Yeo, Sec. abound with excellent Salmon, Trout, Pike, 

Carp, Perch, Flounders, Eels, Cray-JiJh, Mullets, Sec. 

In Dorsetshire and Hampshire the Rivers Chare, Semene, Way, Froom, Piddle, Allen, Sec. produce 

Pike, Perch, Eels, Tench, Mullet, Flounders, abundance of Trout, lome Salmon-Peal, Cray-JiJh, See. and Mullet at 
Pool and Southampton. 

In the Stour arc found Pike, Perch, and Eels, a few Trout, with fome Carp, Tench, Sec. 

In the Avon are found Salmon-Pearl-, near the fea. Pike, Perch, Trout, Eels, Grayling or Umber, Cray- 

JiJh, Sec. 

In Southampton Water or Anton River, and its branches, the Itchen, Hemblc, and Titchfield, are found 
Pike, Eels, Trout, Carp, Tench, fome Salmon-Pearl, Umber, Cray-JiJh, Whiting, Mullet, Sec. 

In Sussex the Arun, Adur, Oufc, Cockmore and Rother, produce Perch, Pike, Carp, Eels, Trout, 

Flounders, with Grey and White Mulletf. The two laft arc caught in the Arun. in vaft quantities, during the 
dimmer feafon, at which time they come up from the fea in large Ihoals as for as Arundel, where they feed 
on a particular weed which gives them a high and lufeious taftc, and renders them a great delicacy. This 
river is celebrated alfo for its Trout and its Eels. 

2 II Salmon 

* The Yarc River, before mentioned, ha. alfo Eel., Whiting., Smelt., Soak, &c. t The Suite* Mullet it the bed in England. 
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Salmon fwim a great way up the riven to fpawn, and their young, called brood, ran up the rivulet* 
among the moors to an incredible height, and are eafiiy caught in the Ihallow water by perlbns dulled in 
groping Trout. 

Filh that remain in the riven and ponds are Trout, Perch, Tench, Carp, Barbet, Chub or Cheven, Roach, 
Dace, Bleak, Flounders, Gudgeons, Minnows, Minors, Pike, Luce or Jack, Eels, Grigs, Lampreys, Cray-JiJb, Pope 
or Ruff, Barbot, Loach and Cbarr. 

Seasons at which the following Fish Spawn. 

Salmon, which is called King of the frelh-water filh. Ip awn from September to November. The Cask 
Chakr and Gilt Cbarr about Michaelmas. They are fuppofed to be in perfedtion about May, and continue 
Co all the dimmer; yet they are rarely caught after April. 

Red Charr /pawns from the beginning of January to the end of March. 

Loach fpawn in April; but they are always in feafon. 

Perch, the only champion of the Pike, fpawns once a year, about February or March. 

Gudgeons, called the Frelh-water Smelt, /pawn in the end of April, and in November. They lpread them- 
lelves over the whole llream. 

Grayling or Umber fpawn in May; and are in the higheft perfedtion in December. 

Carp, the Queen of the river, /pawn feveral times, fome fry not lefr than fix in a year, particularly 
in May and Auguft, and are then out of fcaion. They are in the higheft perfedtion in April; others fry in 
March. Their fpawn is exceeding rich and good. 

Chub or Cheven /pawn in March; others fry in May, and excellent from the middle of May till Can¬ 
dlemas. They arc, however, beft in winter. 

The Bull-head, or Miller’s Thumb, fpawns in feveral months during the dimmer. Its fcaion begins 
in April. 

The Minnow, or Pink, Ipawns about the middle and latter end of March, and is in lcalbn the middle of 
April. 

Flounders, Flukes or But fpawn from the end of June to the middle of July, when they are worft; 
but they are in lealon all the reft of the year from April to Auguft. 

Eels, there is a great variety of them, namely, the Silver Eel, Black Eel or Conger, Lamprey Eel or 
Seven Eyed Eel ; are always in feafon; but are beft in winter, and worft in May. 

Pike, Luce, Pickerel or Jack, is the king or tyrant in the riverB, and fpawns about the end of Febru¬ 
ary or in March. 

Pope or Ruff fpawn in April, and always keep together in (hoals. 

Dace are called the Water Iheep, fpawn in March, are beft in February and March, a little before they 
fpawn. 

Roach or Rud fpawn in the middle of May; their fpawn is excellent. 

Barbel keep together in Ihoals, they fpawn about March, and arc in feafon in April. 

Tench is the Carp's younger filler, fpawn in June or July, and are beft from the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber till the end of May. During the hot months they are out of feafon. 

Trout ipawn about Odlobcr or November, and are out of feafon from the middle of October till lome- 
time in March. They are in feafon all the dimmer half year; and in perfedtion during April, May and 
June. 


Laws 
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LAWS RESPECTING FISH AND FISHERIES. 

It appears that laws were made very early in England refpedting the prefcrvation of fi(h; for by ftat. 
Weft. 2. 13. Edward I. cap. 47. A. D. 1275, it is enadted that no Salmon (hall be caught in the rivers 

Humber, Owfe, Trent, Done, Arne, Derewent, lElierfe, Nidd, Swale, Tefe, Tine, Eden, or any other waters 
which produce thefe foh, from the nativity of our Lady (Sept. 8th) unto St. Martin’s Day (Nov. nth.) And 
likewife, that young Salmon fhall not be taken or deftroyed by nets nor by mill-pools, from the midft of 

April to the nativity of St. John Baptift. Offenders for the firft trefpafs fliall be punilhed by the burning of 
their nets j for the fecond they fliall be imprifoned for a quarter of a year; for the third they fliall be im- 

prifoned a whole year, and fo on in proportion to the number of times that they trefpafs. 

Before the making of this adt fifliermen, for the lake of gain, deftroyed the increafe of Salmon by foiling 
for them at unfeafonable times, between the beginning of September and the middle of November, and likewifo 
for young Salmon, or Salmon Peals, between the middle of April and towards the end of June: againft both 
which provifion is made by this adt. 

This ftatute of 13. Ed. I. 47. was confirmed by ftat. 13. Rich. II. cap. 19. A. D. 1389. and it was 
ordained alfo that the waters of Lon, JEyre, Merfce, Rybbyl, and all the other waters in the county of Lancafter, 
be put in defence as to the taking of Salmons from Michaelmas Day to the purification of our Lady, and in 
no other time of the year j becaufe the Salmons be not foafonable in the laid waters, in the time aforefaid. 

The above ftatutes were /till farther confirmed by ftat. 17. Richard II. cap. 9. Anno Dom. 1393, joining 
to the fame that young Salmons fliould not be taken at mills, flanks, or elfewhere, upon the fame pain; and 
that no fifher nor garthman, nor none other of what ftate or condition he were, fhould from henceforth put 
in the waters of Tbamis, Humber, Oufe, Trent, or any other water of the realm, by the fame time, nor by 
none other time of the year, any nets called Skalkers, nor other nets or engines whatfoever, whereby the fry 
or breed of Salmons, Lampreys, or of any other fifh whatever might be taken or deftroyed, upon the pain 
aforefaid. It was enadted alfo, that the jufticcs of the peace fliould be the confervators of thefe ftatutes; and 
that they fliould appoint under confervators to fee them put in execution. 

By ftat. 2. Hen. El. cap. 15. Anno Dom. 1423, it is ordained that the ftanding of nets and engines, 
called Trinks, and all other nets which be and were wont to be fattened and hanged continually, day and night, 
by a certain time in the year, to great polls, boats and ancres, overth’wart the river of Thames and other 
rivers of the realm, which ftanding is a caufe of as great and more deftrudlion of the brood and fry of foh, 
and diflurbance of the common paflage of veflels as wears, kydels, or any other engines, be wholly defended 
for ever. 

By ftat. 1, Elia. cap. 17. Anno Dom. 1539, it is enadted that no perfon or perfons of whatever ftate, 
degree or condition foever he or they be, from and after the firft day of June, next coming, within any man¬ 
ner of net, weele, but, taining, kepper, lime, crele, raw, fagnet, trolner, trimenet, trimbote, falthote, weblifter, 
feur, latnmet, or with any other device or engine, made of hair, line or canvas, or by ufing any heling-net 
or trim-boat, or by any other device, engine, cawtcl, ways or means whatfoever, heretofore made or devifed, or 
hereafter to be made or devifed, fliall take and kill any young brood, fpawn or fry of Eels, Salmon, Pike or 
Pickerel, or any other foh in any flood-gate, pipe at the tail of a mill, wear, or in any ftraits, ftreams, brooks, 
rivers, frcfli or fait, within this realm of England, Wales, Berwick, or the marches thereof, nor fliall from and 
after the firft day of June, next coming, by any of the ways and means aforefaid, or otherwife, in any river 
or place above fpccificd, take or kill any Salmons or Trouts, not being in feafon, being Kepper Salmons or 
Kepper Trouts, Shcddcr Salmons or Shcddcr Trouts. 

3 I *« 
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It is enabled alio that no perfon after the firft day of June fhall take and kill any Pike or Pickerel, not 
being in length ten inches or more; nor any Salmon not being in length fixteen inches and more; nor any 
Trout not being in length eight inches or more; nor any Barbel not being in length twelve inches or more. 

This aft requires likewife that no perfon or perfons fhall fifh or take fifh with any manner of tramel, 
kepe, wore, hivie, crele, or by any other engine, device, ways or means whatfoever, in any river or other 
places abovementioned; but only with net or tramel, whereof every mefh or mafk fhall be two inches and a 
half, broad angling excepted. 

Nets for catching Smelts, Loches, Minnies, Bulheads, Gudgeons and Eels were excepted from this regu- 

The penalty for each offence is twenty fhillings with the forfeiture of fifh taken, together with the un¬ 
lawful nets, engines, devices, inftruments, Sec. 

By Jlat. 5. EUz. c. 21. Anno Dom. 1564, it is enadtcd that if any perfon or perfons fhall, at any time, 
by day or by night, unlawfully, without authority, break, cut down, cut out or deftroy any head or heads, 
dam or dams, of any ponds, pools, motes, flagnes, flews, or feveral pits wherein fifh are or fhall happen to 
be put in or flored withal by the owners, or do or fhall wrongfully fifh in any of the faid feveral ponds, 
pools, motes, flagnes, flews or pits, to the intent to deftroy, kill, take or fleal away any of the lame fifh, 

againfl the will of the owners, not having lawful title or authority fo to do, and thereof be lawfully conviifted, 

fhall fulFcr imprifonment by the fpace of three months, and fhall yield and pay to the party grieved his treble 
damages; and after the laid three months are expired fhall find fuflicient furcties for their good behaviour for 
the fpace of feven years. 

By Jlat. 3. Jac. I. c. 12. An. Dom. 1605, it is enadted that every perfon, who, after the twenty-fifth 

of July next, fhall eredl or fet up any new wear or wears, along the fea fhore, or in any haven, harbour or 

creek, or within five miles of the mouth of any haven or creek, or fhall willingly take, deftroy or fpoil any 

fpawn, fry or brood of any fea-fifh, in any wear or other engine or device whatfoever, fhall forfeit for every 

time fo creating, fetting up, Sec. the fum of ten pounds, lawful money of England, the one half to the king 
and the other to him that will fue for the fame; and that cveiy perfon which in any haven, harbour, creek, 
or within five miles of the mouth of any haven, harbour or creek of the fea, fliall fifh with any draw-net or 
drag-net under three inches mefh, viz. an inch and a half from knot to knot, except for the taking of Smoulds 
in Norfolk only, or with any net with canvas or other engine or device, whereby the fpawn, fry or brood of 
fea-fifh may be deftroyed, fliall forfeit fuch net and ten fhillings lawful money of England, one half to the 
poor of the city. Sec. where the offence fhall be committed, and the other half to the perfon that fhall fue 
for the fame. 

Thofe who fifh for Herrings, Pilchards, Sprats, or Lavidnian, with nets of lcft'er nielli than is by this 
flatute appointed, are excepted from being liable to the above penalties. 

By Jlat. 4 and 5. Will, and Ma. c. 23, it is enadled that no perfon or perfons whatever fhall and may 
at any time or times, after the 20th day of March, 1693, have or keep any net, angle, leap, piche, or other 

engine for the taking of fifh j (other than the makers and fellers thereof for their better conveniency in the 

lale of the fame; and other than the owner and occupier of a river or fifliery for the time being;) and that 
it fhall be lawful not only for the owner or occupier of any river or fifliery, and alfo for every other perfon 
by him for that purpofe appointed, to feize, detain and keep all and every net, angle, leap, piche and other 
engine found in the cuftody or pofleflion of any perfon or perfons whatever fifhing in any river, or fifhery 
without the confcnt of the owner or occupier thereof, but alfo for any perfon or perfons authorifed by a war¬ 
rant under the hand and feal of any jufticc of peace, for the fame county. See. to fearch the houfes, out- 
houfes, or other places of any perfon or perfons hereby prohibited to have or keep the fame, as fhall be fuf- 
pe£led to have or keep in his or their cuftody any net, angle, leap, piche, or other eninc aforefaid, and the 
fame and every or any of them to feize, detain, keep, See. or otherwifo to cut in pieces or deftroy. 
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By fiat. 10 and 11. Will. 3. c. 24. Anna Dam. 1669, Billihgfgate was declared a free market, and certain 
regulations were made to prevent various abufes, and fifhermen from being defrauded by new impolitions and tolls. 
By this aft it was declared alfo, that no fifherman or other perfon fhould bring on fhore, or put up to fale 
any Lobfters that were not eight inches from the peak of the hole unto the end of the middle fin of the tail, 
under pain of forfeiting for every fuch Lobfter the fum of one fhilling, one moiety to the poor of the parifh 
where the offence fhould be committed, and the other moiety to the profccutor. 

It was enafted alfo, that no fifh, (except Stock-fifh and live Eels,) taken or caught by any foreigners aliens 
to this kingdom fhould be imported in any foreign fhip, veflel or bottom, not being wholly Englifh property, 
and uttered, fold or expofed to fale in this kingdom, under the pain of the forfeiture of fuch fhip, veffel or 
bottom, with the tackle thereunto belonging, and of all fifh fo imported or fold. It was, however, provided 
that nothing in this aft fhould be conftrued to prohibit the importation of Anchovies, Sturgeon, Botargo or 
Cavear, nor the felling of Mackarcl before or after divine fervice on Sundays. 

By flat. 4 and 5. Ann. cap. 21, it is enafted that the flatute made in the fourth year of King William 
and Queen Mary, relating to Salmon fifhing, fhould be duly put into execution, and that the ftatute made in 
the thirteenth year of King Edward the firft, whereby it is provided that the waters of Humber, Ovife, Trent, 
Dover, Arre, Derwent, Wberfe, Niddore, Swale, Tefe, Tine, Eden, and all other waters wherein Salmon be 
taken, fhall be in defence from taking Salmon from the nativity of our Lady unto St. Martin’s Day, and like- 
wife that young Salmon fhall not be taken or deftroyed by nets or other engines at mill-pools from the middle 
of April unto the nativity of St. John the Baptift, and in places where frclh waters be fhall extend and be 
in full force, as well to all and every the rivers, creeks and waters in the County of Southampton, and the 
fouthern parts of Wiltfhire. It was enafted alfo that no perfon, qualified or not, fhould take or kill Salmon 

between the 30th of June and the nth of November; that the owners of meadow grounds fhould fuffer Sal¬ 
mon which had got into cuts to pafs into the main rivers again; and that the owners of mills fhould keep 
open one fcuttle in the wafte hatch for the Salmon to pafs and repafs. It was ordered, likewife, that no 
Bougcs, otherwife called Sea Trouts, fhould be taken in any of the laid rivers, creeks or arms of the fea in 
the counties before mentioned, after the 30th day of June to the nth day of November, under certain pains, 
penalties and forfeitures. 

By flat. 9. Ann. c. 26. Anno Dom. 1710, entitled " An aft for the better prefervation and improvement 
of the fifhery within the Thames, See." it is enafted that no perfons fhall wilfully kill or expofe to fale any 

fpawn, fry or brood of fifh, or fpat of Oyfters, or any unfizcable, fmall, or unwholefome fifh; or catch, kill 

or deflroy any fifh out of feafon; or expofe fuch fifh to fale j or wilfully .or knowingly buy, harbour or receive, 
or ufe as food for hogs, or otherwife any fuch fpawn, fry. See. on pain of being punifhed; that no Salmon 
be taken between the 24th of Augufl and the nth of November; and that the Lord Mayor may order flakes 
to be driven into the river to preferve the fry. It was enafted alfo in order to prevent foreftalling and re- 
grating, that no fifh fhould be fold in Billingfgate Market before three in the morning from Lady Day to 
Michaelmas; and before five from Michaelmas to Lady Day. The punifhment on offenders againft this aft was 
to be a fine not above ten pounds, nor lefs than five (hillings, to be levied by diftrefs, unlefs immediately 
paid. 

By flat t. Geo. /. c. 18. A. D. 1714, entitled ** An aft for the better preventing frefli fifh taken by 
foreigners being imported into this kingdom, and for the prefervation of the fry of fifh. See." it is enafted 
that after the 29th of September, 1715, no fifh taken by foreigners, except protcflants inhabiting in England, 

fhall be imported into this kingdom; and that the matter. See. of any fmack. See. in which fuch fifh may be 
imported, fhall forfeit twenty pounds, to be levied by diftrefs, or fuffer twelve months imprifonment. It is, how¬ 
ever, provided that nothing in this aft fhall extend, or be conftrued to extend, to prevent the importing, buy¬ 
ing, or expofing to fale any Eels, Stock-fifh, Anchovies, Sturgeon, Botarge or Cavear. It was enafted alfo 
that the mefhes of nets, except thofc for catching Herrings, Pilchards, Sprats or Lavidnian, fhould be of the 
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fize of three inches and a half from knot to knot; that no net, though of legal fize, ihould be put behind 
the others on penalty of forfeiture thereof, and twenty pounds as above; and that all illegal nets of lefs meih 
or make than three inches and a half ihould be publickly burnt. 

This adl contained a claufe, likewife, again ft the iale of unftzeable fiih, by which it was ordered, that 
no perfon or perfons ihould expo/e for iale, in that part of Great Britain, called England, Bret, Turbot, Brill 
or Pearl, Codling, Whiting, Mullet, Bafs, Plaice, Soals or Flounders, which ihould not be of the feveral 
lengths or iizes following, from the eyes to the utmoft extent of the tail, viz. every Bret or Turbot iixtcen 
inches; every Brill or Pearl fourteen inches; every Codling twelve inches; every Whiting fix inches; every Bafs 
or Mullet twelve inches; every Sole eight inches; every Plaice or Dab eight inches; and every Flounder feven 
inches, under pain of forfeiting the fiih, and twenty /hillings for each offence. 

An exception was made in this aft in regard to the importation of Lobfters and Turbot by foreigners, 
who were permitted to bring thefe fiih into the kingdom for fide as before. By this adl, alfo, the time 
during which the catching of Salmon, See. was declared to be illegal was from the firft of Auguil till the 12th 
day of November. 

By flat. 9. Geo. II. c. 33, fome farther regulations were made refpedting the importation of fiih by fo¬ 
reigners. Every peribn importing fiih contrary to this adt was to forfeit £100. and the mailer of the vefiel 
£50. It was enadted, alfo, that after the firft day of June, 1736, no fiiherman, or other perfon or perfons 
whatever ihoiild with trunks, hoop-nets, or any other way take, kill or deftroy any Lobfters on the fea coaft 
of that part of Great Britain, called Scotland, from the firft day of June to the firft day of September yearly, 
under the penalty of five pounds ftcrling for each offence. It was enadted, likewife, that fiih under fuch di- 

meniions as were prohibited by Jlat. 1. Geo. I. c. 18. might be expofed to iale, or exchanged for any other 
goods, provided fuch fiih were taken with a hook, and Co not fit or capable of being preferved alive. 

By Jlat. 33. Geo. II. c. 26. entitled “ An adt to regulate the fale of fiih at the firft hand in the fiih 
markets in London and Weftminfter, &c.” it is enadted that the mailer, owner, 4cc. of every veil'd made ufe 
of for catching or importing fiih, fhall, within three days after arriving at the Nore, truly report the time of 

fuch arrival to the perfon who for the time being ihall adl as deputed clerk in the coaft office, under the col- 

ledlor outward in the port of London, at the Cuftom Houfe, who muft enter the fame in a book provided by 
him for that purpofe, for which two fhillings is to be paid, fixpcnce thereof to go to the clerk, and one 

Grilling and fixpencc to the truftees of the fiih market at Weftminfter. Any mailer, owner, &c. neglcdling to 
comply with this regulation, forfeits, on convidtion, fifty pounds. If he refufes or neglcdts alfo to give in, at 
the fame time, a particular and true account of the feveral forts of fiih brought alive to the Nore in his vef- 
fel, he forfeits twenty pounds; and if, after fuch arrival, he ihall wilfully deftroy or throw away any of the 
faid fiih, not being unmarketable. See. he is liable to be committed to the houfe of corredtion, and to be kept 
to hard labour for any time not exceeding two months nor lefs than one. It is enadted alfo, that no fiih 
after its arrival at the Nore ihall be removed out of the veiTel in which it is brought into the ftore or well- 
boat of any other vefiel on penalty of twenty pounds; nor ihall be delivered out of fuch fifhing veilels, unlefs 
by retail, into other veflels, but fuch as are employed to carry the fiih diredlly to market; and if fuch mar¬ 
ket veilels loiter on their way, or be above a tide after taking in their loading in arriving at the market and 
delivering the fiih, the offender is to be committed to hard labour for any time not exceeding two months nor 
lefs than one. 

By this adl a claufe, in jltl 1. Geo. I. which required that no Bret or Turbot under the length or fize 

of fixteen inches from the eye to the utmoft extent of the tail, nor any Brill or Pearl which ihould not be 

fourteen inches were to be expofed to fale was repealed, and fiih of the above kind under that fize may be 
brought to market. 

By this adl it is enadted alfo, that no perfon (hall take, kill, deftroy, carry about or expofe for fale fpawn, 

fry or brood of fill), unftzeable fiih, fiih out of feafon, or Smelts under five inches long, under the penalty 

of 
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of forfeiting the fifh, and paying befides the fum of twenty (hillings. The under water bailiff and yeomen of 
the water fide arc to fee that the provifions, in this aft, concerning the fale of frefli fifh at Billingfgate, and 
the punifhment of perfons having fpawn or unGzeable fifh in their pofieflion, be carried into execution; and 
that the aft pafied in the reign of Queen Ann again ft regrating of fifh in the faid market be obferved. 

By Jlat. 2. Geo. III. c. 15. entitled “ An aft for the better fupplying the cities of London and Wcft- 
minfter with fifh, and to reduce the exorbitant price thereof, and to protedt and encourage fifhermen;'’ every 
perfon, though not a fifhmonger, may buy (under certain reftridtions) at any market, fea-coaft or river, See. any 
fifh in feafon and fizeable, on paying the accuftomed dues, and fell the fame again in any fifh or flefh market. 

Covent Garden Market, and the precindts thereof excepted; but fuch fifh are not to be fold by the firft pur- 

chafer before the fame fhalf be brought to London or Weftminfter, or to where conligned, under the penalty 
of twenty pounds. Carriages employed for the conveyance of fifh are to be marked on the outfide Fifh Ma¬ 
chine, and to be entered at the office for licenfing hackney-coaches, paying one fhilling for the regiftering, and 
are to be numbered, under the penalty of forty (hillings. Thefe carriages pay the fame toll as poft-chaifes 
drawn by the like number of horfes; are allowed to travel on Sundays and holidays, and if returning empty 
are not liable to pay toll. If the fifh, however, are configned to the London markets, and if any of them 

be fold by the way, the offender forfeits ten pounds. Mackarel brought to London, by thefe carriages, are al¬ 

lowed to be fold before and after divine fervice on Sundays. By this a Sc alfo, all contracts made for fifh, 
except for Salmon and Lobfiers, were declared vacated after May ift, 1762; and perfons contracting after the 
faid time for buying up fifh, other than Salmon or Lobfiers, before the lame fhould be brought to market and 
expofed to file, were to forfeit fifty pounds. It is declared, likewife, that no contract for Britifh Salmon and 
Lobfiers after the above time, (liall be in force longer than one year. This adt contains alfo various regulations 
refpedting the market of Billingfgate, and the protection granted to fifhermen from being prefled. The matter or 
owner of any fifhing veffel who knowingly. See. harbours a deferter from the king’s fervice, forfeits twenty pounds. 


MINERAL WATERS, and BATHS in ENGLAND, 

TFith the rno/i remarkable Sea Bathing Places. 

THAT mineral fprings and waters, naturally impregnated with faline, and other fubflances of a medicinal 
quality, have been highly efteeined in all ages, appears from the teftilnony of various authors. Paufanias, in 
his defeription of Greece, fays “ that the inhabitants of Chios had a fountain, the water of which was drunk 
by people bitten by mad dogs.” Galen, in his fourth book, mentions fbmc nitrous and fulphureous waters which 
were ufed as purgatives; and Pliny, who flourifhed under the emperors Vefpafian and Titus, fpcaks of nitrous and 
aluminous waters being employed for the fame purpofe. Vitruvius, who was cotemporary with Auguftus, fpeak- 
ing of the hot baths then in ufc, on account of their impregnation with fulphur, fays, “ they were drank 
plentifully to purify the body;" and Strabo, deferibing Italy, mentions fomc medicinal waters which were much 
ufed, both externally and internally, in the cure of difeafes. 

With fuch waters England has been abundantly fupplied by nature. Mineral or chalybeate fprings may be 
found almott in every quarter; and though a great number have been already difeovered, there may be ttill 
fomc unnoticed which pofiefs the fame virtues. 

The analyfis of medicinal waters has, for fomc years patt, engaged the attention of the mod eminent chc- 
mifts in Europe. Profcflbr Bergman at Upfal in Sweden; M. Monet, M. Duchanoy, and M. de Saxony Fourcroy 
in France; and Drs. Faulconer, Percival, and Pcarfon in England, have each dittinguifhed themfelvcs by the 
difcoverics and improvements they have made in this branch of knowledge. But, though confiderable light has 
been thrown on that fubjcdl by their ingenious labours, the analyfis of mineral waters has not yet attained that 
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degree of prccifion to which it may one day be carried. Many circumftances and qualifications are requifite for 
a fuccefsful profecution of fuch an undertaking. Whoever attempts this difficult part of chemiftry ihould have 
a corredt knowledge of the ingredients ufually contained in thefe waters, be perfedtly acquainted with all the 
chemical phenomena, and exercife peculiar addrefs in order to perform the different operations with fufficient 
accuracy. He Ihould attend to the fituation of the fprings and nature of the foil. The natural as well as 
chemical properties of the water Ihould likewife be examined; its tafte, finell, colour, weight, tranlparency 
and temperature. 

The difcovery, lately made, of the ingredients contained in mineral waters has raifed, in the minds of lome 
perlbns, a doubt concerning their real efficacy and ufefulnefs. In fome inftances, perhaps, they may have been 
extolled above their juft defert. But it is an unqueftionable fedt that they daily give relief in many cafes, and 
in others entirely remove the dilorders for which they are recommended. Befides, the caufcs would not appear 
lo inadequate to the eftcdt produced, if a proper degree of attention were paid to the feveral fubftances with 
which mineral waters are impregnated. The fixed air which they generally contain is known, when adminiftered 
alone, in many cafes to have a very powerful and felutary influence. Nor are the feline matters which are 
found in them lefs efficacious and ufeful. M. De Fourcroy obferves, that the ftrong tafle and extreme diflolu- 
bility of calcareous marine fait and marine fait of magnefia fhew, that they ought to have a great deal of power 
on the folids and fluids of the human body. He adds, it is owing to this mixture that common fait has 
an irritating adtion; is fharp and purgative, and has greater energy than refined fait. 

The great utility of mineral waters will be ftill more eafily conceived and admitted, if it be confidered, 
that they require much time to produce their full effedt. In fome cafes a large quantity of the fluid mull be 
drunk before any benefit can be received from them. It is well known that fuccefs often attends the fimpleft 
remedies, when they are employed with patience and perfeverance ; and mineral waters may be jufUy ranked 
among thofe remedies of flow operation. Confidering them in this light, profeflor Bergman obferves, that they 
effedt furprifing cures every day, and fuch as could not be expedted from any other mode of cure hitherto 
difeovered. 

With regard to the time of drinking mineral water, it is generally fuppofed that all chalybeate waters are 
in higheft perfedtion from May to Odlober, and are tnoft ferviceable in dry weather. 

The moft remarkable of the mineral waters of England, already known, clafled according to their nature 
and qualities, are as follows: 


NITROUS WATERS. 

Epsom, fituated in Surry, is celebrated for one of the ftrongeft purging waters in England, which was dif¬ 
eovered io early as the year 1639 or 1640. 

It curdles with foap, and fait of tartar ; and with fpirit of fal ammoniac lets fall a grumous fediment; but if mixed 
with lime-water, it will continue clear. A gallon yields an ounce and a half of a fort of cream and fediment, 
which is of a greyifh colour, almoft impalpable, of a brackifh naufeous bitter tafle, and odd ftrong flavour. 
There are about eight parts of fait to one of earth, the former of which is of a whitiili yellow colour, and of 
a lingular ftrong finell, with a bitter tafte; half an ounce diflolved in fpring water will work like other phyfic. 
It is faid to be a diluent, mildly abforbent, diuretic and cathartic medicine; but is apt in its operation to pro¬ 
duce a forenefs in the anus. Before it began to be preferibed by phyficians, it was employed by the poor to 
wafh their old lores; a dofe of it in fummer, is two thirds of a pint, and in winter, half a pint. 

Stoke Water, commonly called Jeffop's Well, fituated in the parifh of Stoke Daubernon in Surty, is 
faid to be the moft ftrongly fatured with felts of all the purging waters in England, and to approach the neareft 
to the water of Sedlitz in Bohemia. It has a tafte much like that of Epfom. It curdles with foap, yields 
a large white grumous fediment with the folution of felt of tartar, as alfo with the fpirit of fal ammoniac, 
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lolution of filver, and folution of alum, but will clear with lime water: with folution of fugar of lead it is 

milky, and affords a white fediment. A gallon of it yields an ounce and a half of fait, with twenty-two 

grains of fediment, that is, feven hundred and forty-two grains in all. It is very white i and has fbmewhat 

of a brackifh tafte with a naufeous bitternefs. The earthy matter bears but a fmall proportion to the fait. 
Dr. Hales informs us, it will fhoot into bitter irregular oblong cryftals; fome of which have retained their former 
firmnefe, for five years at lead. Half an ounce of diddled water will diflolve only ten grains of (alts, Handing 
by the fire fide; in which it greatly differs from that of Epfom. This water abounds with a large proportion 
of calcareous nitre, contains a little marine fait and calcareous earth, and probably a little natron, for which 
reafon it lies eafier on the ftomach, and enlivens the (pints of thofe who drink of it. A quartern of it will 
operate pretty brifkly without gripes, and promote plenty of urine. It cures obftinate fcorbutic cafes j and as 
there is a fine volatile fpirit in this water, it may be drank for a confiderable time, as an alterative, with 

happy confequcnces. A remarkable fadt, mentioned by the dodtor, is a ftrong proof of the great power and 

activity of this water: a man who Hood about three hours bare legged in the well to clean it, was purged 

fo feverely for a week, that he would not venture on any account to clean it again. 

Acton Wells, in Middlesex. A great deal of nitrous efflorefcence is obferved on the clay about this 
well, which is impregnated chiefly with a calcareous nitre, a (mall quantity of abforbent earth, and, perhaps, fome 
talcy matter. As to its ufe and operation, it has commonly been reputed one of the ftrongeft purging waters 
about London; and is noted for occafioning a great forenefs in the fundament. It curdles with foap, yields a 

white grumous' cloud with a folution of felt of tartar, as it does alfo,' but lefs, with fpirit of fel ammoniac. It 

exhibits a grofs white cloud, and a blackifh grumous fediment with folution of filver; with folution of fugar of 
lead a white bluifh cloud and white fediment; with folution of alum a grofs grumous fediment. With fyrup 

of violets it is tinged of a light green; a gallon yields 344 grains of fediment, of a very white naufeous bitter 

tafte. The proportion of the felt is from 73 to 4. 

Pancras Well, in Middlefex. This water appears to be impregnated with a calcareous nitre; and is con- 
fiderably diuretic and purgative, fo as to be of fervicc in the (lone and gravel. Dr. Shaw obferves it to prove 
fomewhat bitter as well as quicker to the tafte, upon the addition of fpirit of fulphur, fo as by this means to 
refcmble the more common waters, of Afton, Dulwich. &c. It exhibits a blackilh grumous fediment with 
folution of filver, a white fediment with folution of fugar of lead, and a (mall grumofity with folution of alum. 

A gallon yields five drams, or 300 grains of fediment, of a feltilh and ftrongly bitter tafte in the throat. 

Barnet and North-Hall Waters, both in Hertfordfliire. The felt of thefe waters is a calcareous nitre 
with a mixture of marine felt and a little lime-ftonc. They are but about half the ftrength of Epfom water; 
and that of Barnet is the ftrongeft of the two. Both thefe waters curdle with foap, and exhibit a large white 
grumous fediment with the folution of felt of tartar; a white fediment with the folution of fugar of lead, as 
alfo with the folution of filver, and exhibit white grumes with the folution of alum. A gallon of North-Hall 
water yields four drams and ten grains of very white fediment, actually warm on the tongue, and naufeoufly 
bitter. A gallon of Barnet water yields five drams and twenty-eight grains of fediment. 

IIolt Water, fituated near Bradford, in Wiltfliirc, was firft introduced into ufe in the year 1713, on 
account of the accidental cure of a child over-run and greatly emaciated with fcrophulous fores. It will let fall 
a grofs grumous fediment with oil of tartar; and when mixed with fpirit of fel ammoniac, a white crufty fub- 
ftance adheres to the fides of the glafs; it will not lather with foap, but it will ferment with oil of vitriol; 
with fyrup of violets it will become grccnifli, and with galls change to a green; logwood turns it to a deep 
red, brazil wood to a fcarlet. and rhubarb to a pale amber colour. A gallon will yield one hundred and 
feventy-fix grains of very white fediment. which has a feltilh bitter tafte, and will grow moift in a damp air; 
but the earthy part is nearly equal to the felt. As this water is impregnated with only a moderate quantity of 
nitre, and as this nitre is combined with a confiderable proportion of earth, it is mild in its operation. It is 
3 M fuppofed 
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fuppofed to be of a diluting, cooling, abforbent, bracing and flrengthening, as well as purging and diuretic nature. 
It has, therefore, recommended itfelf greatly by external and internal ufe in the following cafes; but it mull 
be obferved, that the parts affected were generally wafhed often with rags or fponges dipt in the water, whilft it 
was taken inwardly, viz. fcrophulous ulcers attended with carious bones; inveterate running ulcers of the legs 
and other parts; out-breakings on the fkin with a white fcurf; heat and corroiive humours; fore eyes; the 
piles; and laftly, cancerous tumours and ulcers. It never fails, it is faid, of giving an appetite; and is effcdlual 
in ftrengthening over-relaxed parts, of which fome inftances are given in old gleets and the fluor albus. 

Moreton Water, two miles from Market Drayton in Shropfhire. This water, in the nature and quality 
of its contents, as well as in the great proportion which the earth bears to the faline parts, nearly refembles 
the Holt water, above defcribed; and, in all probability, is pofTefled of the like virtues. It curdles with foap, 
yields a white fediment with oil of tartar, and whitens with folution of filver. It curdles milk: it turns green 
with fyrup of violets, and fcarlet with logwood. A gallon yielded of fediment 277 grains, of which 76 were 

earth, and the reft calcareous nitre. Dr. Short, fays " It is an excellent cooling diuretic and purge; it purges 

quick and finartly." 

Kinalton Water, is fituated in Nottinghamfhire. It is a clear, pleafant, cooling, faltifh tailed purgative 
water, impregnated with about half the proportion of contents as Epfbm water, and a little greater proportion 
of contents than Holt water in Wiltfhire. It appears to be of the fume quality as the latter; but with this 

difference, that the indifloluble matter in it is a more perfect lime-flone. It curdles with oil of tartar and fpirit 

of hartfhom, and folution of fugar of lead; with folution of filver it turns blackifh, and lets fill a white 

fediment. A gallon of it left about 208 grains of a beautiful white fediment, about a fourth part of a fine 

white alcaline earth, the reft a remarkable pure and clean nitre. 

Comner or Cumner Well is fituated in Berklhire, four miles weft of Oxford. This water is always of 
a whitilh colour, efpecially in fummer when the well is low, being, according to Dr. Short, the production of 
a lime-flone; and Wormius, in his Mufium, mentions a fnow-white ftalaClitious production, one of thofc called 

goofe-quill petrifications, brought from a well which, by the defeription, agrees to this. This water is laid to 

be of confiderable flrength as a purging water, and to be fit for the fame good purpofes as thofe of Epfom, 

Holt, &c. It exhibits a white fediment with oil of tartar; a light pearl with fpirit of hartfhorn; turns to 

a pearl-purple with folution of filver; milky with fugar of lead: it turns green with fyrup of violets. A gallon 
yielded 296 grains of fediment, of which 76 grains were lime-flone, the reft calcareous nitre. 

NITROSO-CHALYBEATE WATERS. 

Scarborough Water, fituated in Yorkfhire, is of a bitterifh and ferrugineous tafte, and has been 

found of excellent fervice in the feurvy, rheumatifm, recent and partial inflammations, and difeafes of the fkin. 

It kills all forts of worms, and expels their nefls. It is beneficial alfo in dilbrders of the ilomach, proceeding 
from intemperance; the hypo, hyflerics, afthma and iluffings of the lungs, provided they be not ulcerated nor 
the body too cold, feeble and aged; in reducing grofs bodies; removing habitual coftivencfs, and wherever 
fwcetening and cooling the blood and humours, and purging the body is rcquifitc. It is likewife of Angular 
utility in carrying off the remains of a gonorrhoea, and in bloody urine, chlorofis, fluor albus and menfes nimii. 
It may be drank freely and with great fifety, as well as advantage, the day after a debauch, as its alcaline 
earth corrects the acid that wine or other fpirituous liquors is apt to leave upon the ilomach; and to the fame 
principle is aferibed its virtue in curing heCtics, and its fervice in confumptions. It has been obferved that this 

water purges better in bed than when one is up; and that when drank at the fpring it has purged feveral 

upon whom it did not operate in the town, with the fame degree of exercife: fo that it appears that the lofi 

of the mineral fpirit hinders the paflage of the water through the body by ftool as well as by urine. It ought 
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to be mentioned, however, that fetal confequences have often followed an abufe of this water, of when it has 
been drunk without taking proper advice. Some with full fcorbutic habits of body, who, without any prepa¬ 
ration, fwallowed large quantities of it, have been attacked by the gout and arthritic pains. Others, who never 
had the ftone, though hereditary in their family, have, on drinking this water, fallen into a fevere fit of the 
gravel; and others, liable to a diarrhoea, have ufed it to fuch excefe, that it occafioned fo violent a purging 

that death enfued. It curdles with foap, and yields a large white grumous fediment' with oil of tartar per deli- 

quium; turns wheyifh, and exhibits a white incruftation at the fide of the glafs with fpirit of fal ammoniac. 

It turns milky, and yields a fediment with fblution of fugar of lead; and a crofs white cloud, and precipitation, 

with fblution of filver, alfo with folution of alum: A gallon yields 284 grains of fediment of a reddifh-white 
colour, with a bitter, feline, and roughifh tafte. 

Malton Spaw is fituated at New Malton, in Yorkfhire. This fpring, the water of which is ftrongly 
feturatcd with the ferruginous principle, approaches, in that refpedl, neareft to the German Spa. Its fend and 
mud ufed externally cleanfe, dry up and heal old ulcers, fcabs or tetters, in a wonderful manner. The 
water itfelf, ufed as a purgative, is beneficial in the hypo, dropfy when beginning, the afthma with fpit- 
ting of blood, internal ulcers, hemorrhages, obftru&ions of the liver, ipleen, &c. It is a corroborant as well 
as a deobftruent, and at the fame time, a purging medicine j but it is not fuch an abforbent or fweetener of 
acidities as the Scarborough water. It curdles with foap, and foon precipitates a white cloud with oil of tartar 
per deliquium, and a white and greenifh cloud with fpirit of fel ammoniac, appearances common to nitrous 
waters: and the greenifh colour on the laft mentioned mixture, agrees partly to the folution of Englifh vitriol. 
A gallon yields 240 grains of fediment. 

Cliff, or King’s Cliff Water, lies a mile from the town of that name, in Northamptonfhire. This 
water, which is clear as it rifes up, and of a ferruginous fmelf and tafte, was difcovered in the year 1670, 
by the Rev. Mr. John Boughton of St. John's College, Cambridge. It is a laxative chalybeate, and is drunk 
to three, four or five quarts to purge perfons of a ftrong conftitution. It has been ufed with great fuccefs in 
difbrders arifing from obftnnftions, as well as in eruptions on the fkin; and has cured fome who were afflidted 
with lamencfs. It exhibits a white fediment with oil of tartar and fpirit of hartfhorn; curdles with foap, and 
yields a pearl-purple colour with folution of filver: It curdles with milk, efpecially when a double quantity of 
water is added to the milk. It yields a purple fediment with, galls; an opaque red with logwood, and a deep 
green with fyrup of violets. A gallon yields 140 grains of fediment, whereof 75 arc lime-ftone and ochre, 
and 65 calcareous nitre. 

Tarlrton Spa is fituated in the Hundred of Willibrook, in Lancafhire. It has a feint fmell of fulphur 
when juft drawn, and taftes fweetifh when the fteel is gone off. It curdles with foap; turns white with oil 
of tartar and with folution of fugar of lead, and pearl-purple with the folution of filver. It curdles milk; 

exhibits a pink fediment with galls, a deep blue colour with logwood, and turns green with fyrup of violets. 
A gallon at a medium, in two different experiments, yielded 236 grains of fediment, whereof above one-third 
part was earth; the fediment was white, of a brackifh tafte, and bitter in the throat. It is impregnated chiefly 

with calcareous nitre, a little marine felt, iron and fulphur, and a large proportion of calcareous earth. This 

water was difcovered on digging the earth to fink a pump. In the year 1715, juft after the well had been 
made, fome foldiers coming from Prefton, very thirfty, drank of it, three or four pints each, and being all very 
fmartly purged, this accidental effeA occafioned it to be much frequented for a few feafons; but it was foon 

afterwards neglcttcd. The chapel above it is feid to ftand where formerly there was a Popifh abbey. In the 
eaft comer of the chapel yard' or burying-ground, is a fpring, called St. Helen's Well, which is feid to have 
performed miraculous cures on the lame, deaf and blind; and from this circumftance fome ignorant people de¬ 
rive the origin of Tarlton Spa. 

Kirkby Tbower or Tbore Water, fituated in the north-eaft corner of Weftmoreland, is a weak purging cha¬ 
lybeate. It is exceedingly clear, fweetifh, and has a little tafte of tea. It grows whitifh with alcalies, and turns 
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to a dear purple with the folution of filver; but it becomes of a pink purple with galls; a, red purple with 
logwood, and a deep green with fyrup of violets. A gallon contains one hundred and ninety grains of Pedi¬ 
ment. of which-one hundred and forty are lime-ftone, and fifty calcareous nitre. The fait will not . diflblve 
entirely in forty-eight times its own weight of di(tilled water; but it will turn of a pale green with', fyrup of 
violets.. .This water is more powerfully abforbent than any other of this kind, and will purge well, but not 
without it.be drunk to the quantity of three or four quarts. 

Hartlepool Watsi, fituated at Hartlepool, in the County of Dur ham . This water rifes on the fouth- 
fide of the town, a few yards without Sand-gate, within the lea mark. It is exceedingly fine, clear and thin; 
of a pleaiant (mall chalybeate taftc, and (metis a tittle of fulphur. It is an excellent antifcorbutic, and has had 
wonderful fuccefs in bilious and habitual nervous cholics, lamenels, pains of the flomach, and indigeftion; the 
gravel, obftru&ed menfes, the hypo, cahexy, weaknefs of the back, hedtic heats, recent ulcers, &c. It exhibits 
a white Pediment with the folution of (alt of tartar; becomes whitiih with fpirit of hartfhom, and yields a 
white fodiment with folution of filver. It turns of a pink colour with galls, and green with fyrup of violets. 
A gallon yields 120 grains of fodiment, whereof two parts are nitre, one part fal marine, and the reft lime-ftone. 

Orston Water, fituated.in Nottinghamfture. This water, when fuflfered to ftagnate in its bafon, has a 
difagreeable, rough and harfh tafte; but when frefti fpringing up has a gentle fweetifh chalybeate tafte. It is 
highly replete with mineral fpirit: When firft poured into a glafs it fparkles and dies, and makes the drinker’s 
head very giddy. It curdles with foap; and with oil of tartar lets fall much fodiment: with fpirit of hartfhom 
it became firft whitiih, then exhibited a large precipitation of yellowifh brown colour: with folution of filver 
it was' whitiih dear; next morning it was clear with a final 1 whitiih precipitation, an argument of but a tittle 
marine fidt. With fpirit of fait it is very clear: with fyrup of violets is of a pale muddy green, and with 
fyrup of cloves a very fine green. A gallon yields 128 grains of fodiment, wherein the proportion of the 
earth to the fait is 27 to 9. It has been found, by experience, to be of great fervice in cafes of the hypo, 
feurvy, want of appetite, indigeftion, pain of the ftomach, coftivencfs, ftoppage of urine from land or gravel; 
obftruOions of the liver, fplecn and other vifeera, ulcers of the lungs, &c. 

Cleave, Tavistock, Lamerton, Liston, and Lifford Waters, fituated on the weft border of Devon- 
fliire, arc remarkable in the removal of divers dangerous and epidemic diftempers. 

NITRO-SULPHUREOUS WATERS. 

Croft Water is fituated in the parifh of Croft, within the borders of Yorkftiire, and on the confines of 
the County of Durham. The place all around lies upon lime-ftone. It is a fine dear Iparkling water, and 
has a ftrong finell of fulphur. It is impregnated chiefly with calcareous nitre and fulphur, with a tittle marine 
fait. It curdles with foap; whitens with oil of tartar per deliquium and fpirit of hartlhorn; as alfo with the 
folution of fugar of lead, and becomes of a bluilh-whitc with the folution of filver, and curdles milk. Nine 
quarts of it left 20 fcruples, i. e. a gallon yields about 177 grains of very white fodiment. It is drunk from 
four' pints to nine. 

Upminster Water is fituated near Brentwood in Eflex. The fidt is chiefly of a calcareous nitre, mixed 
with a tittle natron and marine fidt: It much refembles the fait of Clifton water. It is purgative and diuretic 
in operation; it fweetens acidities, ftrengthens the ftomach, checks vomiting, and is a proper purge where the 
body has a difpofition to agues and the dropfy. With folution of fidt of tartar it exhibits a white coagu¬ 
lation and incruftation; with fpirit of fal ammoniac a long white grumous fodiment. It curdles with (bap, 
and yields a large white grumous fodiment with folution of alum; and a tight white cloud with lime-water. 
A gallon yields 5 drams and 32 grains, or 332 grains, of a very white fodiment of the naufeous bitter tafte, 
proper to Epfom fidt. 
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